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ITT" The foUowing is an extract from a Circvlajbl pu1dish«d in 1843 : — 

- JVw Forfc, JWy, 1843. 

Sir: '■ ^ ^ ^ 

The New York Whig Tract Committee, organized tp promote the disseiDmatio& of suit- 
able Tracts lor the next Prendential Campaign, isespectftilly solicit your personal co-opera- 
tion. The committee are induced to believe, that a general, united, weU sustained, syste- 
matic, and seasonable effort of this kind, will be of great importance to the Whig cause. 

With the great Statesman of the West as our leader, and with the principles he* holds 
in common with the Whig party inscribed on our banner, we may confidently expect to find 
the people of the country vHth im in 1844, as they were in 1840. It only requires that ^we 
be faithful and prompt in setting before (hem ihe facts and reasons that should govern us all. 
The Committee herewith send a specimen or two of a series'of Tracts by « Junius,'^ 
author of "/Ac Crisis of the Country'* in 1840, and take leave to urge upon, yourself and 
your political associates, a prompt adoption of measures to obtain and circulate them among 
the people of ^your neighborhood, parish, town, and jfiounty. The Committee would sug- 
gest the expediency of forming Sub-committees, and establishing l^lepots, as centres of infor- 
mation and organs of distribution, where Tracts and other publications can always be had. 
The Tracts by << JiintiM," which the Committee especially recomm^d, can be had in any 
quantity,, by orders, with remittances, direct on GwEtiXT & McExjiath^ TrUnme Office, 
New York. 

To" reap, we must sow. 
InbeJuUf of ffieNcw Yotk Whig Tract CommUtu, very respedfuRy yottr obedient servants, 

HAMILTON FISH, Chairman. 
A. W.mABFORD, Secretary. , 



07* The following is part of ft Circtlab, from the same Committee in 1844 :— 

New York, Janfutry, 1844. 
The New York Whig rracCCowjtniftwvPuldl. respectfully suggest to their fellow 
laborers in the Whig cause, whether it would not be well to undertake, by a systematic 
fffifrt, to put the Tracts of Junius, or such of them as are best fitted for particular locali- 
ties, into the hands of every voter who may be willing to read them. The expense is so small 
that most people would buy them, if they had a chance, and a part of the funds raised for 
the cause, might be well applied for gratuitous distribution among those who only require 
information to be induced to vote the Whig Ticket. ' If the various Whig organizations of 
the States, counties, and towns, would establish Depdts, have an adequate supply of the Tracts 
constantly on hand, and take pains to accomplish the ends suggested, it is believed, that 
much the largest part of the expense would be defrayed by an actual sale to those who 
would be glad to purchase them. In this way, it would not only be practicable, but easy, 
to send these Tracts to every Log Cabin in the land. 

■ " ■ HAMILTON FISH, Chairman. 

A. W. BRADFORD, Secretary. 

.v ." 

ID* It is respectfully suggested, that Whig booksellers, and other merchants, throughput 
the Union, Aight do much for the dissemination of these doeoments, by keeping them on 
kaad liar. sale. 
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THE TWENT7-SEVENTH (WHIO) CONGKESB. 

Its position. 
It w&s a singulax one in history-— peti^ly so in the annals of this country. The 
Government hi^ been for a long time in the hands of their political opponent!, till 
a once prosperous nation had been reduced to an extremity of misfortune, and rose 
at last to demand a change in public policy. With a mak>rity unparalleled, the 
Whigs came into power, and a suffering people looked to them for relief It was 
fair Uiey should, for it had been promised^ though the expectations «f iimnedkte 
r^ult were doubtless unreasonable. 

The first inauspicious blow. 

None can deny that the death of their Chieftain was an astounding event It 
was striking the sun dom the political heaven. 

The second blow. 
The constitutional successor was little known, altogether untried, and was never 
expected to be called to that place. Diffidence towaids him was the first state of 
feeling; concern the next; which ended in utter and hopeless disa^^intment All 
know now that turned out; and we need not dwell on the painfUl history. 

An unforeseen result. 

In the constitution of our Government^ the Executive occupies a commanding 
position in relation to the other branches. It seems never to have been anticipated, 
that he oould be opposed to the legiriature ap^mted hj theisaHie constituency, 
nor would such an event occur, if good fiiith in these mgh relations could at all 
times be relied on. It is manifest, however, that an Executive, not acting in har- 
mony with the legislative branch of the Government, but opposing it, is a derange- 
ment of the machinery as to its intended operation. His power is sufficient to 
paralyze legislation, and to nullify any system of poliey aimed to be established by 
legislative SmctioBs* 

A thing to be considered. 

Since it has been discovered, that the second on the Presidential ticket of 1840, 
who succeeded as principal by the deam of the Chief, is not the man he was taken 
for, but utterly opposed to the great and leading principles of the party that raised 
him to power — if he has any prihciples at all — it must be coim^er6df> ^t the 
legislative branch of the Government, the majority of whom were true to^ those 
principles, were rendered powerless as to that system of policy that was designed 
to be established by the political revolution of 1&40. 

The ^sHon fa be tried. 
It will follow, tlierefore, that the 27th Conmss cannot fairly be put on trial for 
not having done impossibilities, but only for what they could do and have done, under 
the peculiar circumstances in which they were placed, to redeem the pledges by 
which they were bound. 

The difficulties of the Whig Congress, 
In the giave <^ Geneml Harrison was buried the Whig administnition. Could 
any one expect, that the effects of many 3rears misrule could be repaired in thirtjf 
days ? There was not time to begin to do it, before the adverse winds of Executive 
power were blowuag strong against tiie tide of reform. Treason was hatched, and 
began to peep and strut abroad, before the successor of the Fallen had been in his 
seat ten days. 

Another difficulty. 
The expectatioDB of the nation were great, and the people demanded relief 
speedily, earlier than in any case it could possibly be obtained. A country ^whiph 
for an eighth of a century had been croerated upon by causes of ruin, tiDlt was 
p ros t r ate, could not be raised agaui suddenly. 

Another, 
^ot was it possible for Congress alone to do the wcHrk^ against a plottmg, sub- 
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yferting, thwarting, and cjpposing Executive. They wete paralyzed, and theif 
power of restoring public prosperity was stricken down. Even their investigating 
committees, whose iunctions were designed to ferret out corruption, were met at 
the threshold of their undertaking by the agents and abettors of c(»Tuption, who 
held in their hands the keys of the knowledge that was sought for, and whom the 
Executive still retained m their places, thus refusing to furnish the necessary 
facilities of reform. Deep and large as the fountains of corruption that have been 
laid open, are, it is believed that most of them, by this cause, yet lie concealed. 

The difficulties encountered on the currency question. 
All know that this was the question on which the country had been wrecked # 
that it was the great question. And all know with what patience, self-torture, and 
self-immolation, the Whigs of the 27th Congress waded through the Extra Ses* 
sion, struffglmg with ceaseless though useless endeavour, to save the party and the 
country n'om such unexampled perfidy. Givmg up half, or more than half, and 
trying in every possible way to surmount the doom that was cast in their face. 
once, twice, were their large concessions baffled by the arbitrary interposition of 
the veto power. What they could, they attempted; what they could, they did^ 
"Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Do«f well, aet» nobly, asgels could no mere.'' 

The Exchequer. 

And why did not the Whigs of the 27th Congress adopt that? Can it have 
been forgotten, with what armunent and eloquence the vices and tendencies of the 
Subtreasury, political and other, were denounced by the Whigs in the campaign 
of 1840, and how their reasons prevailed with the people 1 £ it not in equafly 
vivid remembraace, that the Subtreasury was repealed by popular demand and 
acclamation, as conceded by its friends aid advocates! But the Whigs believe, 
and have demonstrated, in the report of the Committee of Ways and Means, con« 
temporaneous with the vote of 193 to 18, which sealed the doom of the Exchequer- 
m that document they have demonstrated, that it has all the vices of the Subtreasury, 
and many more to boot ; that it is the most hideous government bank scheme that 
could well be conceived ; that, if carried into effecC it would enhance Executive 
power to an extent hazardous to liberty; and that, m the hands of an unprincipled^ 
aspiring Executive, of strong and influential character, it might be seized upon for 
the overthrow of all liberty, and for the establirfmient of despotism. It is futile to 
rely on the power of repeal, when the whole history of our Government shows, that 
the Executive will can defeat any movement in the form of legislation. The people 
cannot contend against this " fixed Constitutional fiust," except by a revolution j 
and the onl^ safe way is to keep out of its power. 

The Whig% witti good reason and sound argument, hid denounced the Subtrea- 
eiiry as a Government Bank in embiyo, while it was in the process c^ incubation, 
and opposed it as such when it was hatched, and because it was such— 6^«m»c, 
confessedly, it provided a good cftnrency for ctece-bolders, but for theni only, and 
left a bad currency for the people. How, then, could they, in the fkce of such fkcts, 
and 'in fealty to the principles avowed by ^em in 184(^principl6s so often and so 
widely promulged, and still maintaine^how could they adopt the same instittb- 
tion— tttcnXtcaSy the same, except tiiat it was presented in a perffect stage of matu^ 
rify, imd Uierefoe in its most objectionable fbrm? 

But wha4 is a Government Bank 7 

It is Government stepping aside from its appropriate functions, and setting up in 
txade; for banking is nothmg more or less than trading ui money. It is, so &r, 
laying aside the proper uses of Govemm^^ and usurping the rights of citizens--* 
commercial rights. A Government managing banking concerns, is a Commercial 
Factoty. No Government ever went into tnSe, ih money cir any thing else, With- 
out injnry to the rights of citizens ; or with gain to itself; except in the augmfenta- 
tion of its power, ^diich is always its object It is sure to sacrifice the commercial 
capital invested. 

The insurmountable objection. 

It is a very important point of difference, that a Government Bank has no Master, 



hecaxLBe it is a part of Government, and an ann of its power; whereas all other, 
banlis have a Master in the Government. A national Government Bank, to answer 
the purposes of such an institution, aims to regulate and control the currency of the 
country, and in doing that, it—that is, the Government—brings within its power, to 
deal with at pleasure, every possible commerckl or trading interest of the country, 
from that of banking in general, down to theVocation of a grinder of knives or a 
retailer of brickdust It would be a supreme commercial power, in the hands of the 
supreme political power, controlled by none, but controlling all, itself master in 
trade, and master of the authorities under which all trade is carried on. This is 
the sort of thing which the 27th Congress rejected— •jM^med, as in daty bound, if 
they would respect themselves, ^d Imve the respect of the American people. 

THE EXTRAVAGANCE AND CORRUPTION OP THte LATE ADMINISTRATION. 

We begin with Congress, where reform in Government must first begin, if it 
beffins at all. The peope will doubtless be astonished at the extravagancies of this 
body for a few years past, in the administration of its own internal eco'nomy, and 
at the corruption practised and tolerated in its own bosom. Could a bodv, prac- 
tising such things, and conniving at such things, be expected to institute reform for 
other departments of the government 1 

Cost of the printing, binding, engramng, and lithographing of Congress, 
This is, in any case, a large item of e3Q)ense. The subject had been under 
mvei^ti^tion Ibr two or three years, having been started by the Wliigs while in the < 
minority, and in 1842 much mformation appeared in the form or Congressional 
reporta, to which we are indebted for the following results: 

It was found upon investigation, that the average annual (expenses, under the 
above general head, were $261,459, and that the average annual saving under the 
new 6yste[nT proposed and rec'ommerfded by the Committees, would be $132,761 ; 
and condcquently} that the average annual unnecessary expense, or waste in this 
item, ia equal to this savmg, viz. $132,761. (See Senate Doc. Na 332, 2d Sesa. 
B7th Congress.) In other words, the waste is 50 per cent on ihe cost. That is 
to say, the Government not only permitted such extravagance to grow up in its 
own domicile, not only tolerated it for a long succession of years, but sanctioned it 
by solemn acti of legislation, to provide for it 

Contingent expenses of Congress. 

This is an atrocious item in the history of the past, and showp how little depen^ 
dance could be placed in a national legislature for general economy and purity, that 
would be guilty of such a lack of both these useful qualities in the management of 
their own nousehold. 

The custom of suppl^ring members of Conffress with stationery, &c., os the 
cust m of members votmg themselves & euppHr out of the. people's money* on a 
reaimabU scale, might not be very objectionsdue. It would be thought mean to 
oppose it, though when well paid, they might as well afibrd to jprovide for them- 
selves as the people do in their own, case. But the extent of wasteful prodi- 
gality to which this custom at last arrived) will no doubt awaken some surprise in 
the minds of the people who uaid for it all* and v^hose private habits of economy in 
such matters, are somewhat aifferent 

For stationery used bv the 25th Congress, the first under Mr. Van Buren, we 
find such items as the following in the report of one of the C<»nmittees cm retrench- 
ment (by Mr. Summers), 2d Session, 27tn Congress, House Doc. Na 30: 

For 3,079 reams envelope paper, $12,603 !85 

«• 3,610 do. quarto post, - 21,059 25 

« 2,316 do. foolscap, - - 9,951 25 

« 172 do. note, . . - l,5dd 50 

" 493 gross of steel pens, - 4»569 39 

** 83,700 quills, - . • 3,953 12 

** makirtg of pens, ... 448 00 

•* sealing-wax, - - - 3,931 62 

« tape, 2,739 30 

«• 106 doz. penkoiTes, • . • 2,602 {Ity 



For wafers, 


. 




$1,332 01 


« ink, 15 barrels. 


• . 




628 60 


*' inkstands, 


/ 




921 00 


« seals, - 


.. 




1,080 00 


<» p^cils, 
•' folders, 


. 




56200 
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615 00 
312 72 


•* twine, - 


. 




* 1,197 memorand 
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746 87 
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Wliidu divided among 242 waeaaAtem of the Hoose^ diowB, tiiat the cost for statioo 
ery, for each memher of the 25th Congnass, for a period usually about nine monthflb> 
was«287.25. 

How much is the average annual cost to professional men, lawyer?, for example, 
for tiie above-named articles of stationety? The writer of this Tract thinks his 
occasions for these may perhaps be equal to those ci a member of Congress, and he 
believes they do not cost him over 92\} a year— for nine months 1^15— which leaves. 
$272.25 for each member of the House of Representatives, in the 25th Congress, 
unaccounted for to the people — ^in all $65,884.78 — a pretty round sum of waste for 
one branch of the national legislature, on the above-named articles. 

How many penknives did they use severally ? Divide 106 dozen, or 1272, by 
242, and we have the answer thus— 5y^^^. The leverage price of these penknives, 
it will be seen, was $2.04 and a fraction each, which, of course, makes a bill of a 
little less than' $12, to supply each i^ember of the 25th Congress in penknives for 
nine months. His sealing-wax cost somewhat over $16; his quarto post paper, .$80 
and some cents ; and so on.-* We leave the rest with the curious. 

We suppose the excessive price of these articles results in the same way, bf 
which the Clerk of the House of Representatives of the same Congress, Mr. Gar- 
land, contracted with a fevorite of the President, Editor of " The Democratic Re- 
view," to furnish stationery to the amount of $25,000, whereon the said fiivorite 
cleared a profit of $7,^XK) to himself, over and above a fair profit in trade, as was 
proved and reported to the 27th Congress. In this way, of course, a penknife, 
which, in a fair market, costs $1.50, would cost the people o^se^ $2; and so with 
all the other articles. But when there happen to be two intermediate agents, each 
to make an eictra profit of 33| per cent, on liie same articles, that helps to run up 
a bill fast. It would be difficult to account for these bills, except in such ways. 

It appears from Mr. Summers' Report, befbre referred to, that the whole contin- 
gent expenses of the House of Representatives rose from $106,000, in the 18th 
Congress, till they attained a maximum m the 25th Congress, of $595,000, increas- 
ing nearly 6 to 1 in sixteen years. 

It also appears, that the contingent expenses of the Senate for tiie year 1888,- 
under Mr. Van Buren, vrere^ greater, by the sum of $86,000, than for 1828, under 
Mr. J. Q. Adams ; and greater, by $24,000, than for the whole four years, under 
Mr. Adams. A like result turns up in comparing the contingent expenses of the 
House for the same periods ; viz. that the aggregate, during Mr. Adams's four 
years, was less, by $89,000, than the same item for the oneyear, 1838, under Mr. 
Van Buren. (Compare No. 17, House Doc. 1st Sess. 26th CJongress, with Na 39, 
House Doc. Ist Sess. 24th Congress.) 

FINANCIAL PRODIGALITIES OP THE FLORIDA WAR. 

The profuse and wasteful expenditures of public money, as partially disclosed 
under this head, and one or two others, might alone account for the startling 
expenses of Government durmg the two administrations preceding the one now 
currenl; as compared with our former financial history and the level of public 
expenditures as reduced by the 27th Congress. We have room only for a few quo- 
tations firom the volumes of public documents on this and other kindred topics, 
which may serve as a cine to the rest. 

Extravagant hire of steamboats and other vessels. 
From the beginning of 1836 to 1841, the number of steamboats a'nd sail crafl 
employed in the transportation service for the Florida war, was 737, for which a 
very extravagant hire was generally paid. Mioui fifty of these are named in House 
Document No. 458, 2d Session 27th Congress, and their rates of hire specified. 
We give the following as specimens: — ^The steamboat, John Crowell, estimated to 
be worth $15,000^ was hired at $300 a day, provided for and insured, till the 
ompensation amounted to $82,555. The Remdeer, 4^ days, at $175 a day — ^being. 
$7,350. The Georgiana, 32 days, at $200 a day— $6,400. The Charleston, 10 
months, at $4,400 a month— $44,000. The Mobile was paid $11,625 for 25 days. 
Tlie Minerva, 73 days, at $300 a day— $21,900. The Merchant, 65 days, at $4feO 
a day— $38,250. 

Many other vessels were hured' for short periods, at rntes, which, on settlement* 
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muidrupied the price at which they might ^ve been purchased in the outset, so 
toat much money would have been BaTed| if they had been bought and manned, 
and then burnt in the end. 

The cost of a wagon. 
Grant's concentric wheel wagon cost the Government $2,363.50| of which Mr. 
Grant was paid $654.50 for superintending the construction of it, and $15 was 
paid for en^ving plates on the wheels, to travel in the sands of Horida. Ibid. 

Cost of 206 oxen. 

The purchase and delivery of 206 oxen was made to cost $12,187.20 — for the 
iftsen, $9,170.00; to the agent, $1,060.00; and fi)r expenses in the transaction, 
$1,037.20. Ibid. 

Cost of house-rent and saddles^ 

A house at Picolata was rented at $3,600 a year. For 30 saddles, $50 each 
was paid. For 12 do. $87.50 each. IMd. 

At Pilatka, in 1840, when the end <^the war was everyday expected, more than 
$100,000 was expended in public buildings, on private lands, when there was 
government land hard by. It is of course sacrificed. 

Probable collusion in fraud on the public. 
The foregoing items of extravagance are hastily selected from heaps of evidence 
of the same class brought before fie 27th Congress, by which it is proved, tlmt the 
Florida war was generally carried on, in whole and in particular, at a rate of most 
astounding prodigality. All the public agents in these transactions, from the 
Treasury Department at Washington, down to the last recipient of the public 
money, were perfectly familiar wiSi this daily round of facts, for a course of years. 
Can It be imagined, that in any state of society, however corrupt, such extrava- 
gance and waste would be tc^erated, under the eyes of so many agents, if there 
was no collusion among them, and if they did not all profit more or less by it? Do 
not these facts reasonably account for the protracted period of that war, when so 
much money was to be made out of it by all engaged ^ 

Great frauds in the removal of Indians^ 

The removal of 16,533 Creek Indians was made to cost the Government 
$590,448.58. It is proved pretty fairly, by the Committee (Hi Public Expenditures, 
that these 16,533 Indian? might have been removed for $186,530, thus making 
a clear saving, in this single transaction, honestly done, of $303,909.42 — ^nearly two 
thirds of the actual cost (Doc. No. 458.) 

It is proved in House Document No. 454, 3d Sess. 27th Congress, that Captain Buckner 
V9B paia $37,749 fordoing ne&iing, after having been paid a very exorbitant price for what he did 
do, in removing Indians; — and the most remarkable part of the disclosure is, that a high public 
fonctionary received $18,000 of this as a loan from Cfcpt Buekner, appareMly fbr his company 
and {H-esence at the Treamiry Department when the Mtquisition waa being made out. Whether 
such company silenced the* scruples of the Auditor, this deponent cannot say, The evidence 
before the Committee standeth thus: Witness (Capt. Buckner) asked — "What he could* do for 
nim?" Ans. ^'Witness could loan him some money. Whereupon witness agreed to loan him 
$18,00a" • 

All these accowits were allowed at the Treasury Department ! 

It is also proved that Captain Collins was entrusted with large sums of money, 
as disbursing agent, to the aggregate <yf $582,290, after he hm proved himself a 
defaulter to one-third of this amount, and that the Government lost hy him in the 
end the sum of $215,369. If settlements had been insisted on according to law, it 
would have been impossible, in any case of the most wilful fraud, to lose more than 
a small fraction of this amount. — (See No. 453, House Doc., 8d Sess., 27th Congress.) 

Remarks on these facts, 
Spcakmg moderately, it may be presumed, from the volumes of evidence of this 
description that have been filed by the 27th Congress, that by an honest and prudent 
administration of these affiiirs, the Florida war might have been brought to a close, 
and the Indian tribes all removed, at one half the actual cost to the country. 
Moreover, &om what has transpired, there is also a reasonable presumption that the 
period of the Florida war might have been abridged by several years. 
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i9lm any one guppose there was no collusion, no connivance nmoBg those who 
iMd fbe responsibility in these great concerns, for the advantage, pecuniary or 
political, that might accrue to them personally ? With some the pront was pecu« 
niary, with others political 

Defalcation and frauds under the Subtr^oMtry syttem. 
We mean the system of entrusting the public funds in the hands of individuate, 
instead of keeping them in banks. It is not easv to collect an exact account of 
this, but from the reports of Mr. Secretary Woodburv— *a reluctant witness — of 
1834, 1838, and 1^9, on this subject, we obtain the following result from his 
somewhat mystified statements, in connexion with other facts that have transpired, 
viz: — that the Government, since its foundation, had lost by banks, $857,890.86; 
and by individuals, in the various forms of trust, about $15,000,000. 

It is now ascertained, that the loss by individuals in Mr. Van Buren's four years, 
as the result of his system of Subtreasury, was about $5,000,000, if we include 
what has since becii developed under the operation of that system, and through his 
appointees; whereas, the first Whig defalcator in public trust, for two years, \a yet 
to bo found out The annual agnegate of frauds, therefore, of Mr. Van Buren*s 
Subtreasury system, may be put down at $1,250,000. The annual aggregate of 
like frauds by the Whiffs, so fiir as has tran8pired---0. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that the account between the Government and tfie 
United States Bank, as to loss and profit in all transactions for forty years, stands 
thus: — Loss to Grovemment'^O; profit to Grovernment — $1,100,000, for premium 
on stocks, besides dividends, and the gratuitous functions of the bank as fiscal agent 
of the Government for the said forty years. 

A recollection, 
AH must remember the disclosures forced from Mr. Secretary Woodbury, under 
the late administration, regarding the frequency, character, and great amount of 
de&lcatioQs under the Subtreasury, and ^e concurrent proofs brought before the 
public of Executive indulgence towards the ofienders, in conthiuing them in office 
after their de&lcations were ^proved-^aU for partisan, political objects, 

Fhtuds in (hs Nsw Y&rk Custsm Hm$$s, 

The enonnitie* that have been practised in this ** Seat of Customs," are prodigiovs. The deM- 
calicMis of Swartwont, Hoyt, & Co.-HunouBting to about one million and a half, seem to have veiled 
the minor frauds. In three years, 1838, '39, and '40, George A. Wasson received $94,430.92 for 
cartage and labor — nearly half for cartage-— effected chiefly by charging for each package, 31^ 
to 50 cents, which was the price for a load^in that way making a load ran up to^ve or ten dol- 
lars, according to the number of packages. The Stationery and printing, under Mr. Hoyt, fbr 
1838, '39, '40, and 1st quarter of 1841> cost $51,703.22— averaging #75.76 a year to each 
person employed, being nearlv double the average cost of stationerv for each member of the 
House of Kepresentatives in the 25th Congress, that being $387 for S years. It was by aliowiog 
$22 a gross for steel pens, when they couM be bought for $1.50; $3.S0 a peck for saxid, the fair 
price being 12} cents; $80 a ream for paper, worth $15; $12 for 1 can! of Perryan pens, or 
$1.50 for each pen ; &c. &c. &c. No dimculty in making it up in that way. 

The revenue collected in the first year of Jonathan Thompson, 1825, was $15,754,827 ; em- 
ployed 142 men, at a cost of $211,471 ; or at the rate of I 34-100 per cent The revenue col- 
lected by Mr. Hoyt in 1840, was $7^91,760; men employed 470, at a cost of $563,829; or at 
the rate of 7 42-100 per cent 

In addition to the CoUector's Salary, Mr. Ho^t, in violation of law, as alleged by the Com- 
mittee on Public Expenditures, took to himself, m all, $29,883.36 for ttorage of Merchandise in 
buildings rented on hit private eKcotmt, while the Government is charged ]i29,S94J24 fbr salaries 
of storekeeper, clerks, and inspectoA, and for stationery, employed and used in said buildings. 

Mr. Hoyt was reported to Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury, as a defaulter for 
$226,295.31. But Mr. Hovt, anticipating this, charged the Oovemment (with his own hand, his 
clerk refusing) $901,580, that is, 1 per cent on $20,158,000 paid over by him to the orders of the 
Secretary of the Treasury— 4hat kr, 1 per cent for the bankmg part of the Collector's fonctions. 

In two years and four months, Mr. under. District Attorney, was paid by Mr. Hoyt, CoUector, 
for services, $62,690.50. Mr. Hojrt's gleanings, it would seem, were somewhat less than aquar- 
terofa miUian for about three years service. (House Docs. Noa. 202 & 669, 2d Sess. 27th Coi^.) 

We are sorry to observe, that the present Executive has in nowise (dtaied the extravagancies 
of the New York Custom House. 

PtMie htHdings. 

In 1836 Congress authorized the erection of a new Patent Ofllce. the expense of which sbouid 
not exceed $108,000. It is now expected h will cost, when finished, between $600^000 and 
$700,000. The Custom House at Boston was begun under a provision not to cost over $M,00a 
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It hai already cost $696,000, and-wiU require $156,000 more to finish it The New Tork 
torn House was begun with an appropriation of $200,000, and has cost over $1,100,00^. 
more of the kind, see No. ^0, House Doc. 2d Sess. 2Tth Congress.] 

Hie Branch NRnti, 

These were designed, especially the one at New (Meaaa, to timke CMdJkno m the Mississippi. 
It seems they have rather tended to make ii/hw end into the Sea. That at New Orleans cost 
$554,470. The three branches cost $822,457. They were established in 1838, and previous to 
1842 had coined $2,884,708. The Philadelphia Mint cost $209,230, and in 1836 alone coined 
$7,764,900. The cost of coining at the branch mints has been 2S eents and 3 mills/o^«ic& <{«^ 
far The cost of coining at Philadelphia' 13 cents and 9 mills/or one hundred doUars, 

/terns expended on the New Orleans Mint: — $8,099 for 4 bath-houses, flagging yard, and paving 
«de-walk; $3,846 for paving yard; $1,700 for 7 baths and 1 water closet; ^18 for Jinishingr 
water closets ; &c. &c. The voucher list of expenditures, numbering 272, is a curiosity— espe- 
cially edifiying to those who pay for it [House Doc. No. 462, 2d Sess. 27th Coagressj 

Frauds in contracts for mail bags^ UanJcs, S^c, 
Fiom House Doc No. 989, 2d Session, 27th Congress, it appears, that the cost of mail bags, 
from 1831 to 1841, was $336,000; that Mr. Jewett, Ohio, contractor,was paid $68,124.13 for 4/m 
bags; that, in November, 1840, there \vere on his (Jewett's) hands 4,020 bags, not wanted, which 
cost $65,000; that a large overplus was in the hands of other contractors; that bags codd be 
|ot at 50 per cent less than was paid in those years ; that, for blanks, $300XXiO was pmi between 
1829 and 1841, generally at about 50 per cent more than fair price, leaving a supply on hand for 
twenty years to pome; that $torage for these surplus articles was charged and aUowed ; that, by 
these and other frauds, the expenditures of the Post Office Department were made to exceed ha 
revenue, one year, by $386,759.19, and another year by $220,000, thus requiring special appro* 
priations but of the revenue from CuHtoms and puUic lands, and rolling a heavy burden on the 
77th (Whig) Congress; that Cyrus Barton, Concord, N. H., for blankh, from 1836 to 1841, 
received $13,927.14; Beals & Green, Boston, Mass., from 1829 to 1832, for do., received 
$51,732.76; Paine & Clark, New York, from 1836 to 1841, for do. do. $18,883.81; S. Penn, Jr. 
Louisville, Ky., for do. do. from 1830 to 1841, $26,942.68; S. Medary, Columbus, Ohio, in 1836, 
for do. do. $17,546.34; &c. &c. &c. 

All these, and other like favors, "for hein^ (dvxiys at their post, actively engaged"—** stoppiw 
at no sacrifice that would insure succest^^—** tn promoting the interests of the ncMe cause^-^-wiSk 
** heartily entitled them to Executive favor** — &c., as stated in letters to the President See D$e. 
989, as above. 

The same Committee (on Public Expenditures) speak of the establishment of many new mail 
routes and post offices, not required, at great expense, for the benefit of partisan favorites, and 
of the "deep, dark, and unfkthoniable sinks," out of which these fhets were ^hed, where manj' 
i off. the same kind yet abide, which could not be hpoked up. • 



Sundries of a like kind. 

From Document No. 756 of the House 2d Session, 27th Congress, it appears, that the Com 
missioning of Ship, and the increase of officers in the Navy, have been at &e discretion of the 
Executive ; that tne expenses of the Navy had been doubled in 10 years ; that naval officers had 
been multiplied beyond former example, wiihout sufficient cause; that the number in 1835 wa» 
Ifibl and m 1842 was 1512, when 365, with an aggregate pay of $350,000. were " absent on 
leave, or waiting orders^" that is, doing nothing ; that many iiad be^ thus unemploved for ten 
twelve, or fourteen years, receiving pav, and being /^romotea. 

It also Mppears : — That from 1834 to 1841, sevcnty-t^vo naval officers, at difiTerent 
times, had been detailed into the ** Coast Survey" service, and while thus occupied, received 
doviie pav } that the Revenue Cutter service, being at the discretion of the Executive, rose from 
an annual cost of $163,755 in 1830, to $274,802^ in 1837, while the revenue collected had de- 
creased about one third ; that the expenses of the Land Office rose in one year from $23,500 to 
$108,750, and remained in 1841 at $98^500, when the land revenue was only $1,400,000 ; and 
tiutt the expenses of the army had risen from $2,100,935 in 1829, to $4,197,028 in 1841. 

Extra Attouoanees, 

The above instance of 72 naval officers detailed into the " Cpast Survey" service, with extra 
pay, is an example. This license, unwarranted by law, had pervaded the army anid navy, and 
erept into other oranches of the }>oblie service, to such an extent, as to amount in the aggregatSt 
to scarcely, if at all less than a mUlUm a year. It was a eerm of corruption, of alarming growth, 
corresponding with the plurality sysCem'unde^ the Britiui Government which the reformers of 
tiiat nation are fast breaking down, and which has always been allowed to be one of the greatest 
•normitieB in the British empire. 

Expenditures without authority of hxm. 
Libertiet of this kind, to a great extent, were tak«n, in the progress of the two administrationt 
that preceded the present A very licentious practice of voting large continent funds, for the 
diflferait departments of Government, had obtauied, which presented temptations, and opdfied a 
floodgate of corruption, to the higher and lower public functionaries. Many hundred thousand 
dollan had in this way been put at the discretion of the existing Admhuistration, nd small portiOB 
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of which was squandered for moat ansuitable partisan or priyate ends. The ncred deponiM 
of trust funds of various descriptions, were invaded and exhausted, without sanction of law. 

The new practice of having large outstanding appropriations, lying over from one ytar to aa 
other, which often amoaAted to many milliona, enough in som^caBes for the annual ezp«ndi 
tares of the Govemmentt was introduced and carried on in the last two administrations, and haa 
often been abused b)r applying such appropriations to objects not designated by law, at the dis- 
cretion of tlie Administration. In this way, there warf never any want of funds, when a partisan 
object required it, or a private whim was to be gratified, or favorites wanted patronage. 

Secret and partisan emissaries were by this aieans sent out, under the guise of GoYenuMBt 
Agents, for this, that, or the other object, the chief errand being confidential It was only 
necessary to have a nomiml Govemmentye8ign» though unauthorized bylaw, to find an apology 
for drawmg on contingent or trust fun^^s, or on dormant outstanding appropriations. Specud 
i^ents, almost without number, xrere, from time to time, put in commission ^r home or foreign 
nusEdons, on the basis of this practice. 

Mr. George Plitt was sent abioad, as P6st OflUso Agent, under Amos Kendall, at $16 a di^, 
till the expenses ran up to 9,666.64, the payment of which was sanctioned by Mr. Van Baron, 
as Piesident, without authority of Volvo. In the same manner three young men were sent out m 
1839, by Mr. Poinsett, Secretary of War, to the Cavalry School, at Saumur, in France, and three 
more in IB40 — aU. without authority of law. Americans sent to Europe to learn to ride and ma- 
nage a horse, at the public expense, at the whim of a public functionary, and without legidatht 
mmction! 

An Administration partisan press also experienced the benefits of contingent and disposable 
funds in th^ hands of the Executive and his agents. In the two years of 1838 and 1839, Mr. 
Kendidl, Post Master General, contrived to run up bills for advertisine and printing in one 
Newspaper office, the Statesman, Columbus, Ohio, to the amount of 19,848.21. (Blue Book.; 
And so It was done all over the Union, by the different Executive DeiMutmnnts.at Waahington. 

JRemarJc, 
It should be observed, that the quotations we have made, showing extravagance and cormption 
in the Government, are only a few selections, extracted from voluminous and authentic pobUe 
doesments, furnished principally fa^ that laborious and indefatigable Conunittee on Pubtic £^- 
penditures, whose toils in the last Congress have brought so much of hitherto concealed iraods 
to the light of day. The number and extent of them are hardly credible, and we regret that we 
have not space for more copious extracts. What we give is merely as &peep into the great mass, 
the entire of which will readily account for the extraordinary and otherwise unaccountable 
expenditdres of the last two Administrations, from wiote books our faet$ and fgure$ co$ne. 

Compafative expenses of our Government at different periods. 
The expenses of our Gotermnent down to the end of Mr. Jefferson's administn^ 
tion, appear to have been frugal and exemplary. The cost ^f Washington's admin- 
iBtration, comprehending eight years, was onUf - - - $15,892,188 

Of John Adams's /(mr years, 21,460,351 

Of Jefferson's et^^Mo., - 41,300,788 

As the war with Great Britain came under Mr. Madison's terms of oflSce, eight 
yeaxs, the expenses were of course extraordinary^ and mounted up to $144,684,^9 

Monroe's ci^Af years, 104,463,400 

J. a Adams'syowr da 50,501,914 

It may be thought that the expenses of Mr. Monroe's and Mr J. Q. Adams's ad- 
ministrations, were disproportionately large, as compared with the earlier days of 
the republic. But the growth of the country may account for a part of it, and the 
grander projects of the nation^ suggested by the experience or the war, for tb« 
other part . 

But it is somewhat startling to find the expenses of General Jackson s admmis- 
tration of eight years mounting up to . - - - - $145,792,736, 

being greater than the cost of Mr. Madison's ei^ht years, which had the war with 



Great ^tain on hand. But yet more startling is tie announcement of the fact, that 
Mr. Van Buren's administratioii of only /our years, €Ost the naticm $140,585,32L 
In eight years, at this rate, it woold have been - - - 281,170,642^ 

There are no apparent reasons, aside from the facts disclosed by the investigat- 
ing Committees of the 27th Congress— nor are these very satisfaetory^^r this 
rapid and amazing increase of national expenditures. Bcwides, that the Florida 
war was unnecessarily protracted and unnecessarily expensive, as has been shown, 
by the corruption and fiuuds involved in it, that, even as it was, will not account 
for but a small fraction of this great excess of expenditures above all former exam- 
ple* And what else extraordinary was there 1 

Appropriations of the 27th Congress— great reduction of expenditures. 

Appropriations are generally in excess of the expenditures, with a view of grant- 
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ijQg a liberal so^ly. The appropriaticms of the 27th Con^ren for 18^ hmk 
the last half of one fiscal year and the first half of another, Misns in 1842. wKt 
i21,603,784.5a ^ ^^ 

It diould be observed, however, that the charges of the Poet Office DepartraoMU 
tiootfourmiUjon and a halff are a part of this appropriation, which should be ^ 
ducted for a Mi comparison, as the revenues and disbursements of that Department 
have heretofore beenkeptby themselves, and not reckoned with those of the Gpy- 
emment. Nor was the debt of the District of Columbia, one miUion and a half 
(aseumed), or the two per cent, land fiind a&d land distribution appropriaticms, fidliiu^ 
in this account, prc^rly chargeable to this administration— «11 of which deducted 
would reduce the apprcyriations for 1842 to less than sixteen millions. 

The appropriations for the six months, between January 1, and June 80, 1813, 
were $8,166,418.00; and for the fiscal year, ending June dO, 1844, they were 
•16,382,837.00. 

A comparison. 
Compare the appropriations of the 27th Congress with the annual expenditares of Mr. Van 
Buren's administration, as reported by the Treasury Department, July 2d, 1841 : — 

Expenditure of 1837 137,265,037 15 

1838 39,455,438 35 

. « 1839 37,614,936 15 

1840 27,249,909 51 

Total - - - ii40,585,321 16 
The annual average of the eiqienditore of Mr. Van Bnren's ad- 
mmistration would be - - - • - _ : - ^- 35,146,330 29 

Compare this : 
30, 1844, which 1 

penses of Government, ... . . _ . 

average of the expenses of Mr. Van Buren's Administration; or less by #18,813,493.29, than the 
entire average ; or less by $23,122,601.35 than the highest annual exp^iditure of Mr. Van Buren. 

Ramarks, 
A RESULT AND FACT of the kind above demon8trated,needs no comment It will fall a CHAtM 
upon a Government-ridden, long abused, and oppressed nation, and open their eyes to the past 
and the future. They wiU see— /or it is proved — that the char^^es brought by the Whigs in 1840, 
against the then existing and former Administrations, of profligacy, corruption, and rarodigolity, 
«UB sustained ; and^that the expenses of Government for many years were nearly double, at least 
one Udrd greater than wh^t was necessary. 

Bad Stewardship, 

Mr. Van Buren came into power with six millions of dollars in the Treasury ; he took for the 
uses of Government the eight rfuUions of United States Bank Stock that was owned bv the Gov 
emment; he also took the fourth instalment due to the States by the Deposite Act of 1836, which 
was nine milUons; the Treasury Notes outstanding on the 4th of March, 1841, when he retired 
to give place to General Harrison, were somewhat over six miRions and a half; the wbQl« 
amounting to about thirtv millions, which is the amount he expended, during his four years, in 
excess of the revenues of the Government. 

In addition to this, the outstanding appropriatiens on the 4th of March, 1841, were aooat 
doenty-ntne millions. These, of course, were so many liabilities of the Treasury, and conse- 
quently so much additional burden or debt on the incoming Administration — swellmg the whole 
account to nearly sixty mUlions, in excess of the revenues of the period of his Administration. 
' It is fair, however, to credit Mr. Van Bnroi the nine millions of outstanding appropriations that 
were imposed upon him, when he came into power, March 4, 1837. We have, then, this result, 
that the expenditures of Mr. Van Buren's Administration, including his appropriations thrown 
upon the succeeding Adnunistration, were Jifty mHUons in excess of the revenues of his term 
of office. 

Further than this: — The conditions of die Compromise Act of 1832 were about to stnkeoff 
Jhe millions of revenue m 1841, and jCve miJUons more in 1842. Yet the Government, in fell 
view of the excessive expenditures of the past, and of this diminishing revenue for the future, 
had made no provision for this extraordinary and overwhelming state of things, luronght about 
by its own profligacy and improvidence. 

It is manifest, that no Government couM long maintain itself under such a stewardship; and 
that in our case, fVom the moment Mr. Van i£ren took charge of our puUic afiairs, till he re- 
signed them, we were descending straight and rapidly into a deep gulf of debt and ruin. Indeed, 
our momentum downward was so great, when ne eave up the rems, that it was impossible to 
AoU igH-'Ond here we are in consequence. We should, however, have done better, if treason had 
«ot prevented. 

An tUnstratUm, 

A steward is put in charge of a large estate for a given time, with plenty of moAey, with a 
regular income from the tenants equal to all expenditures, with no mcombrances on the property, 
but large sums due to it and at interest, and is bound so to manage it, as to deliver it np at rot 
end of his time; in as good a condition as it was in when he took it. 
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But the first ihmg he iloes, is to spend all the money left in his hands; then he calls in the 
debts, which were intend^ to remain on interest, and spends thati bf want of foresight, bad 
niana|ement; and prodigality, the income from the farms and other property gradually falls ofl; 
and there is not enough to keep the estate in order; by the same cause this state of thingi 
waxes worse and worse, and the estate is running in debt ; all his employees he indulges in th^ 
same habits of extravagance and profligacy, whose influence, coming in aid of his, helps on the 
general ruin; he is compelled largely to anticipate liis income, and draw on the future; till at 
last, when the time of his stewardship has expired, the estate is deeply in volred, is greatly injured 
by bad husbandry, the morals of the tenants are very much altered for the worse; and take it 
U in all, the next steward that comes, finds a hard enough taask of it, to save the estate from 
complete ruin. 
The story- we have told is that of the last 'Administration of ear national afiairs. 

Rttrenckment and Reform, 

The g&ani> rssult of reducing the appropriations to a little over sixteen miUiant a year, is 
sufficient evidence of what the 27th Congress achieved, in die way of retrenchment au^ 
reform. They found every department of tne Government more or less ill organized, ineffi? 
cient, extravagant, and corrupt, exerting a most pernicious influence on the mprala of the people, 
and squandering the public funds bv tens of thousands, and by millions. The expenditures of tlw 
Government, by such means, had been tripled since the administration of Mr. J. Q. Adams { 
but the 27th Congress, by applying the axe of retrenchment, with a salutary vengeance, brought 
the expenditures back again — /uuy hackt if we take into consideration the growth of the conn* 
try. Boldly did they take the axe m band, right lustily did they wield it, wim coats and hats o^ 
and the result Ib announced to the world. They spared not the estimates sent in by the Execu* 
tive Departments, but cut them down by millions. 

The cases to which the knife of excision, or the grubbing tools of eradication, have been ap- 
plied, are too numerous for specification in our limits. We can only speak of them generally. 

Some vtMHont were loppea off from the expenses of the army, by an Act which reorganised 
and reduced it largely, and abolished numerous sinecures, and the oorrupt custom of eactn^ 
allowancesf which sometimes exceeded regular pay, and which, as a whole, were enormousL 
The abuses that had crept into the anay, augmenting expenditures, were flagrant and 8taj:tLing« 
Thev were boldly taken in hand, and provid^ against for the future. 

There was the Board of Navy Commissioners in their easy chairs at Washington, deterioratinB 
the Navy every day, and wasting money in vai^ sums by their decisions. It was abolished ; ana 
the whole Navy Department was reorganizsd hj an Act of Congress, introducing a new system 
of economy and efficiency, as well in the machinery of the Department itself, as in the various 
branches of the naval service — thereby retrenching from one to two mUUona in the general ser- 
vice, and saving many jniUions from wa^ 

An Act was passea amending the organization of the Civil Departments, suppressing the t^a^ 
tern of contingent and general appropriations; cutting off the power of pensioning a partisan 
press, by ordering the public printmg to be done on contract with fair dealers, in open market; 
ordering purchases ana other Covernment Jobbings, on the same principle; reducing and limit- 
in?allowance8 of various kinds— oZ? a sqvin^ of millions. 

The vast peculations and frauds in the Indian Department, Land Offices, and Custqm Houses, 
w^ere hunted out and reformed — an immense tamng. The contingent expenses of Congress 
nrere cut down to an honest level, and former abases corrected. All branches of the public ser- 
vice were thoroughly overhauled, examined, retrenched, and reformed — to the saving of many 
mMifinSt m the appropriations demonstrate. 

An itittruetine fatt 

If the «8timaliefl of the Executive Departments, as sent into Confess, had been taken as the 
rale of legislation in the appropriations, we should have been but httle, if at all,^ better off than 
before. The 27th Congress thought it their duty to cut ijienr. down by many miUions. All this 
will serve to convince tne people how little sympathy there is in the Executive for their buzdens, 
and thatlhey must look to Congress, if they have a good one. for retrenchment and reform. The 
Executive has no interest in such operations, but the contrary. From that quarter come all 
abuses in the way of extravagance and corruption. At that venr moment, and all the while that 
the 27th Congress were doing this great work for the people, the Executive and his pensioned 
press were waging a fierce and savage war against them, and denouncing them as the enemies, 
of the people. 

Private Justice. 

It %3 the highest praise of a Government, that it respects private Justice^ A large national 
debt had been hanging over us for many years, in the form of private claims, which Congress 
afier Congress had warded off, and refused to hear, lest they should have money to pay. That 
appears to have heea the reason that had filled the hearts ot widows! orphans, and decrepid old 
men, with despair for a natlcm's injustice. It is certain, that former Congresses found enough 
other ways for their money. 

But the 27th Congress marched straight into these long arrears, examined the files, heard 
about a thousand oases, and eranted rehef in a litde kss than three hundred, which added so 
much to the demands on the Treasury. But it was Just, The appropriations for private chiims 
at the Ifltet session were a little less than one thirtieth of the whole amount for a single year. We 
have not the means of exact comparison, but we think the private claims aOed upon by the last 
CongresB, w«re sixt if not ten to one of the average of the preceding six Congresses—all which 
van left a clelM by the preceding Administntions on the present 
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2%« thne oetupud *n the Se$9i&ni of ike filth Congrwi, 

It wa« 450 days, about aixteen months — ^the iwigest time any other American CongreM erer 
■at, by about three months. This has been made a subject ot accusation without considenog, 
1. T*hat they had the Apportionment on a new census to fix, a work the materials of* which are 
ten years accumulating, for which it would be no more than fair to allow one month, 2. That 
Aey had the Tariff to readjust, another accumulation of ten years, which may fairlj be 

Eat down for three months, on account of the greatness and difficulties of the task, ir the pecu* 
ar circumstances of the case. There were wtween six and seven hundred articles to legislate 
Upon, each of which was enough for a separate bill. Six plans ofTariff were got up, ybw 
passed, and ttoo were vetoed. 3. The currency miestion^ which, including all the hindrances and 
embarrassments occasioned by the Vetoes, and tne new projects in the form of Exchequer plans, 
probably did not consume less than three months, 4. For tbe labors in retrenchment and reform. 
It is proper to allow another month. 

All these will probably be allowed to be extraordinary, not usually claiming the attention of 
Congress ; and tney amount altogether to eight months — which is half the time occupied by the 
three Sessions. 

When, therefore, these facts are considered, in connexion with the grand total of their labors, 
that the aggregate of the Reports made in both Houses, was 1849; of joint resolutions and bills 
acted on, 1328; and of laws finally passed, 514; the laws averaging as much mxire l/ian one a 
4oiy, as 514 exceeds 450, a far greater proportion than any other Concress ever did in a given 
time \ when all this is considered, the accusation falls to the ground, and the 27lh Congress 
■lands forth, not only vindicated, but entitled to the highest praise, in this particular. Certainly, 
tt can never be said, that, by their protracted Sessions, they nave increased the expenses of Gov- 
ernment, when it is proved, that they have reduced them one half. 

Tk€ disciplint of the 21th Congreoot « 
Notwithstanding alt the clamor about gag-laws, suppression of the Ireedom of debate, &c^ it 
k now generally conceded, even by the opposition in tne late Congress, certainljr it l^ felt by the 
country, that the one hour rule, and the assumption in the House of Representatives of the right 

his onlv, 
. 5 greatly 

in excess of all preceding Congresses, in a given time. 

The custom that had grown up, of allowing one speech to be spun out two, sometimes three 
whole days, was an outrage, that should be scouted from the nation, with the indignant voice of 
popular reprobation. 

Land Distribution. 

Although, like the action of Congrdss on the currency question, this also was a failure hy ibo 
Interposition of the veto power, it was nevertheless a prominent and important feature in the 
history of the 27th Congress, 

The terms of the cession were, that these " lands shall be a common fund for the use and 
benefit of such of the United States as have b«come, or shaU become members of the Confede* 
tacy, according to their usual respective proportions in the general charge and expenditure,'' *?/^ 
the objects of cession shall have been answered. General Jackson, in his message of 18^ 
says, *' as the lands may noV be considered as released ftomtke pledge, the otyect for which 
thev were ceded having been accomplished, it is in the ciiscrelion of Congress to dispose of 
them,** &c. 

Besides the equity and consequent •UigBdoM of the. case, there ue four cogent political 
and eminently practical reasons, which uree distribution in some form. 1. The Slates «jre but 
ntegral parts of a whole — the Union. If the parts are weak, the whc^e is weak; and if the 
parts are strong, the whole is strong. The interests of the parts camiot be disjoined from those 
of the whole. 2. In the Federal Constitution,. the States have relinquished the right of collect- 
ing revenue from imposts, and it is vested in the United States. This will naturally be regarded 
Ss conferring some obligations on the United States to be at least considerate and kind towards 
lie States in their needs, when in danger of being driven to direct taxation for want of this 
power, and to help them if they can without violating the Constitution. 3. It will always be 
felt, and we think with truth and justice, and felt more and more, that it was the action of 
the Federal Government, which brought the indebted States and other parties, and the 
country generally, into these difficulties. Hence arises the obligation to render assistance, when 
It can be done m a proper and Constitutional way. 4. The importance' of rescuing the tariff 
irystem from the fluctuating influence of an ever shifting land reveme, and the practical «vfls 
resulting from this connexion, would seem sufficient to make it better to give away the pubUo 
l^ds, than to have such a distorbing cause for ever acting on the Tariff policy. Once dispoM 
m this agitating question, and let the General Government depend on a Tariff for support, wr 
nay then hope for a permanent and nniform system of revenue and fiaancer 

Funding the puhUe debt. 
This was a part of the domgs of the 27th Congress. ^ It will hare been seen m a former oait 
of this Tract, m what an embturassed condition Mr. Van Buren lefr the Treasury and the j)d^e 
finances ; that he came in with six mUlume in the Treasury, afterwards took the eight miUwtm of 
United States bank stock, and the nine mtttione instalment d«e the States — in ail. with tboir 
ftactions and interest, about twenty four miUioM over and above the revenue — and tliat he ioeed 
outt leaving the Treasury involved with «» miUiansand akaif efdebt^ in the fotm of Treaaorf 
Botes, and other liabihties in the form of outstanding appropriations, amounting in all to nearly 
$kirty-fve mMfme. Add this thirty-five millions to the twenty-four millioni, ahoTO i«feR«d to. 
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and deduct nine millions of oiiUitanding appropriations left for Mr. Vaii Buren to provide for 
when he came into power, a»d -we hsTe the result otjtf^y miUiont run up by Mr. Van Buren in 
his four years, over and abote the public revenue. 

Beside all this, there was a constantly descending revenue, resulting from the conditions of 
the compromise act of 1832. and from the misfortunes of the country. Five miUumM were to 
fail off by the first of these causes, in 1841, and ^00 milUons more in 1842. 

With this astoundins state of things, inherited by the new administration, with tuck a debt* 
tuck liabilities of the Treasury, and such a revenue — ^what was to be done? 

The Whigs of Che 27th Congress, like all honest men, were compelled to recagnite the debt| 
to call it by its right name ( but what should they do with it, and how provide for the prospect 
before them ? They took thft bull b^ the horns at once, put a rii% in his note, and 00* hira under 
control, instead of hanging on to his tail, and being dragged after him in his wild and furiout 
career, as the previous administration had done. They Tunded the debty or a small port of iL 
twelve mUUoM, and undertook to manage the rest as well as they could, by Treasury notes and 
other expedients, till prosperity might return under the operation of the contemplated TahC • 

Providing f at f^ ejCinetMK of 1^ puUie^ debt. 
When ft man has got in debt, if not discouraged, he undertakes to get out by ftesh enterpnst 
and fhiffali^. THere was no other way for the 27th Congress to provide for the extinction o# 
the pumic delA imposed upon them by the prsrious administration, but by restoring public protk 
perity by a Tarifil This tney put in order, and by it the nation may gnumally be relieved of a|| 
Its wdens. 

Wh^ero«aedthi9ftMU4obt7 

In view «f the facts we hare presenOsd, it might seem very superfluous to put this question « 
and yet the Locofoco press throughout the country is constantly iterating and reiterating th# 
charge, that the Whigs made it. 

We observe a corneesion from the Hon. Cave Johnson, of Tennessee, in circulation, of ( 
debt of $7,480,692.14 on the 4th of March, 1841, when Mr. Van Buren retired— which he (Mr 
Johnson) professes to have got from the Treasury. Add to this the outstanding appropriations^ 
not reckoned by him* of $^,906,090.76, (House Doc. 281, 2d. Sess. 27th Con.), saddled on thi 
incoming administration, juid k. makes the debt thus descending, or inherited, $36,386,7^94. 
These being the liabilities of tlie Treasury on that occasion, constitute the true story of the debt. 

The amount of these outAanding or undrawn appropriations, is remarkable. One fourth of 
this would be an egregious fault at any rime. But the out-going administration on the 4th of 
March, 1841, had used up all funds, run down the revenue, got iu debt, and found it convemea^ 
to saddle the burden on their successors, who had to provide fur it all. 

Mr. Van Buren*B furtivo mode 0/ eroating a ptMie debL 

There is another cause of national debt which may be called ^rfive, growing out of die lufL 
ftdministration, and Mealing upon the present. It was neglectmg to provide a revenue for the 
future, or permitting our only system of revenue to run down or run cut. They broke it down. 
A Government is as much bound to provide for four years tp come, as for next year; or is as 
responsible for breaking down the revenue for four coming years, as for one. By such mean* 
it entails a national den. It is precisely the same as if it nad left one. 

It has been seen, that Mr. Van Buren used up thirty mtUione more than the revenue of hS« 
term of office ; that he left more than thirty millions of a positive burden on the succeedin|f 
administration ; and in addition to all this, he so managed our financial system, that it would not 
be possible to get more than half as much revenue in the next four years asihe eot in his term, 
wiUiout. a new organization, the benefits of which could not be realized under two or thnm 
years — scarcely less than four. All these things considered, the burden entailed by Mr. Vaa 
Buren on the succeeding administration, could not be lesa than Jifty naUionM — a sum nearly 
enou^ to support a prudent administration for a whole term of four years. 
J%e wortt <Aif^ of all. 

It were a small matter, that the expenses of Government should have been raised one AoJ^or 
one third higher than was necessary, by fraud, peculation, defalcation, and extravagance, pofw 
rading all its departments, as has been proved in these pages, if the destruction of the currencr 
and other ruinous disasters, brought upon the whole nation and all its parts, by a mistaken and 
fatal policy, had not rendered the burden so heavy — so intolerable ; and if, moreover, the Got- 
emment had not allowed the system ef revenue itself to be broken down, thus leading to dirett 
taxation of a people, who, by such causes, had been made so poor as to have nothing to pay it 
with, if they haa left us the old state of things, our prosperity and our means, they might have 
nn up the expenses of Government to fifty, or even a hundred miOiana a year— <nd we couM 
have Dome and carried it all easily. 

Conftsei&n of Wr. Woodbury, 

Tn December, 1840, Mr. Woodbury, then Secrefary of the IVeosuiy, said in his annsal 
Report: — 

" Thus tne progressive reduction of the present Tariff, which has been going on since 1639, 
will, after December, 1841, take effect to a much larget extent than heretofore. Nearly two 
millions and a half will then be deducted at once. 

lCr(FoT pare «) Omitted— rather curious :— In 1837 Con^ss made an appropriation of $21 0*000 «s 
remove ebetmeHvM in the mouth of the Mississippi. Varioos attempts were made at a c<Mt of $923,331, 
intbtfbill of whieh wo find the fbllowiag interesting and approfriaU items r—for silver watcher 
$386: for hardware. $3,8«; for port wine, $20 25; fines to Sheriff. $14 10; hosiery, $23 ; hire of 
• carriages, $58 25 : omnibus tickets, $9,75 ; painting office sign. $0 ; dry goods, $100 ; musqttitobam 
$1S0; muslin $77 58; repairing watches, $45 S0; Ac. (House Doc. 456, 2d Sess., S7th Cos^ia^^ 
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"Ob the l0t of July aftervurda, at least two miOionB and a hadf more of dutiw will be re- 
moved ; making an aggregate in sii months, of quite five millions. If the imports then should 
iiot differ much from uiose in 1338, this would leave an income from them not probably exceed^ 
jug ten or eleven millions of dollars yearly. It will therefore be necessary to make correspond- 
ing reductions in the expenditures of 184^ or seafonaliy provide othervnse, in »ome permaneid 
pt^tmeft $0 fujpfly all watUs Ukdy to. happen from this catieej" 

This is a confession to be noted, as coming from Mr. Woodbury, whose faculty of concealing 
path tnitha was pre-eminent. As a peep into the fiiture from that position, nowever, and aa 
usual for him» it does sot disclose a thousandth part of the difficulties to be encountered, arising 
9ut of the improvidence and wastefulness of the Administration of whiqh he was a pan. There 
is, nevertheless, in this confession, a foreshadowing of a coming crisis. That CriM, induced 
by the previous administration, the Whigs of the 27th Congress had to meet, and provide for. 
lor. Van Buren and his firiends, adhering to their principles, would have been overmrown by it 
Thegr oould never have repaired the mischief they bad done. 

7%e JHtiHaing Law, 

The Ccmstitntioh, on this sofatieet, readis thus: — ^' The HtneM, pheet, and mawier of hoidmg 
Sections for Senators and Representatives,, shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; hut the CongreMs tmoff at any time by law^iahe or alter tuch regvlationt, except aeioAf 
fdaces of choowag Senaiore. 

Now, it happens, that the law of the 27th Congress, requiring each State to be divided into a» 
, many Congressional districts as there are Representatives, to* the end that each member may 
represent his own district, still leaves the detail of thqse reflations, as to " timetf phaceSy and 
fnanner oj^ holding the elections, to he prescribed by^e SUtteUgidatures" at above directed by the 
Constitution, so tnat nothing of the power thus vested in the l^tes, is taken away, notwithstanding 
the right of Congress to "alter «ttca regulations by law at any time" is cleariy given in the same 
ientettce. There is therefore not the dighiest invasion of the pretended claim of the States, by 
this law. They are only required to elect by Districts, instead of die general ticket. 
' The benefits of the district system are, 1. Uniformity in the mode of elections. Before 
lom^ and most of the States, acted on the disfrrot system; others elected by general ticket. 
t. Fairness to all political parties. It miffht happen, when the majority of the people of tho 
tJntted States were of one political party, that the adoption of thej^eneral ticket in two or three 
States, should give the opposite party tl)e ascendency m Congres^-a very impro 



„ ^^ * " . - ° - very improper advantage 

S. The District system is more democratic, and gives a chance to every district to elect a man 
"whom the people know, to represent them and their interests ; whereas the other system is con- 
trolled by the nominations of a few political deraa^ogues^ who thus control thfe people of a 
whole State, and the people of the Uaion. It is aTi^t-demo^atic, 

. If Representatives elected b^ general ticket should be admitted into the next Congress, it wilt 
1)e against a law of the land — it will be nullification in the boldest form, die nullifiers standing 
v^ and acting in the capacity of the Supreme legislators. 

ThM remedial Jtutiee bitt. 

In the passage of this bill, the 27th Congress had to grapple with and settle one of the most 
^elicate and most momentous questions involved in the relations of Federal and State Jurisdic- 
tions. All know, that the Constitution forbids the States to make war, or peace, of treaties with 
ibreign powers ; from which it might justly be inferred, that no State has a right so to exercise 
its independent authorities as to breed war. Yet it is manifest, that such was the tendency and. 
liazard of the action of the New York authorities in the case of Alexander M'Leod. 

The object attained by the Remedial Justice bill, is to bring all such Questions, involving inter 
national relations, under the Federal Jurisdiction, and info the Courts or the Unitcxi States, where 
they properly belong, so that it shall not be in the power of the authorities of a single State to 
involve the United States in war. 

This is a difiicult subject, both in theory and practice. Facts only can decide the questions 
that rise. 

Tariff axioms, 

1. Free trade means fair trade, in popular phrase. 2. Fair trade requires, that if one nation 
has a tariff, its neighbor, trading with it, must /have an equal one, fbr self-protection. 3. And 
f consequently, the principles of free trade, require eqwd tariffs, or none at all. i^ Since other 
nations, with which we trade, hare tarifis. we must have one too, to maintain our own rights, or 
ninwisely tufier disadvantage and loss. 5. Reciprocity in tariflb is a principle of free trade— that 
is, the same practically. 

, Sp^im^Bs 9f fsreign tariffs. 

The British Tariff on lioaisiana sugar is 270- per cent. ; on molasseff, 400 do. ; on American 
tobacco, 1200 do. ; on our spirits from grain, 2700 do. ; on our wheat, 60 do. ; on our salt beef. 
60 do. ; on our pork, 68 do. ; on our bacon, 85 do. ; on our timber, 96 do. ; on our staves, 110 do. ; 
,iifi. &c. ^. British duties on our most important agricultural staples— cotton excepted — are 
intended to be prohibitory, and are so. The duties collected in Kurope on American tobacco, 
are thirty-five millions ofdoUars annuaZZy--equal to the average annual expenditure of Mr. Van 
'Huron's Administration ; and dmMe of the annual appropriations of the 27th (Whig) Conmss. 
Surely, it is no more than fair to get something back mr all this which fbraigners get out of na— 
At least hidfof what Europe gets on our tobacco, which would amply supiMrt oar Govertimeaf 
under a Whig Administration. 

. M * ' 
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Oftfereion* to {he Tariff tf 1842. 
It it taid it w too Mgh. TThe following is a compantive statement (direct from the Treaaorv 
Department) of the TaniR of 1824. '88, ^2-3, andM2, in regaid to a Ust of some of them 
important articles, by which it will be seen that there is no foundation for this objection ^— 



l^lNOias of MenlMUifliBe. 



ClodM and eiwimeres 



Merino sbflAfls of wo<M 

I Blankets not above TSeents each 

»• above 75 cents each .... 
Woollen hosiery, gloves, mtts, ftc 

Worsted Btuffii 

Worsted yam 

Woollen yarn ....... 

Other Buinufiictares of wool 
Wool anmanuliiauted not above 8 ets. per pound 
*' *' above 8 cenu per pound 

Flannels 

Baixev 

Cotton be|ginf 

dothinf ready uade • - • > 

fingar, brown 

*• white dayei. ka. • • • 

" loaf . - 

Cbesse ... .... 

lani 

l^<^t pig* bar, ioc 

Iron uaiui» cut ...... 

•' wrougH 

sptkcs. ....... 

cab2esy.du(in,4tf'. * • 
Blacksmith's liah.*fners and sledges 

castings, vesssic 0i* 

•• other 

roond aud Brazier's rods .... 
nail and spike rodi 

sheet and hoop 

bar nnuiufkctured by rolling • • 
manufactured ot:^i wise • 

Salt 

Glass bottles, black, n by a 1 (fuart . * 

n by Q 2 quart 
Window glass^ a by a 8 by 10 inches 
n by a 10 by 12 " 
above 10 by 13. •* • • 
Shoes and slii^iers, silk • . • • 
prunelle, and other stuff 
leathei^ .... 
children^ .... 
Boots and bootess 



Kates of duty under the Tariffl of 



IBM. 



I'm. 



3^" 

3i *• 
185 cwt. 

lct-Ib„ 

aocts. 

200 
S50 
300 
350 
400 

30 

SS 

25 

15 
150 



1839-3, 



55 per ct. 


5Qperct. 


55 •♦ 


50 •♦ 


JR " 


5 " 


38 " 
3B " 


25 «• 
25 •« 


27 " 


free, 


36 ** 


20 per c^. 


» »• 


50|t4cts. 


30 " 


50perct. 


55 A: 4 ets. 


1^ 


55^4cu. 


40iAi4«ls. 


49 per ct. 


lOcts. 


40 " 


16 " 


5cts. 


3i" 


SSperct. 


50 pier et. 


3cts. 


2ictB. 


4 ** 


3* ^ 


12 " 


i? " 


9 " 






3 •* 


3 " ^ 


3 •* 


5 '* 


5 '* 


5 ** 


5 ** 


4 ** 


4 ** 


Z ♦♦ 


3 ** 


ft:: 


n- 


1 " 





8 *• 
3 •* 
3 •* 

150 cwt. 
90 •• 
lOcts. 

200 

890 

300 

350 

30 
25 
25 
15 
150 



1842. 



It will be seen that the Tariff of 1828 is the highest of the four. Khas been oidM *'^bmh» 
af •bominationfl.'' Yet Martin Van Baron, Richard M. Johnson, Tbos. H. Benton, Madd«« 
Didberaon, Sihia Wright* and James Bnchanan*^^ voted fi>f it Afeasra. Wfight and BndiKnav 
also iMMed for the Tariff •f 1848, and twenty of the 'Loco fi>coa of the House, liideed,tlie«ndii 
•r the bai of 1842 is clain^d for these, because, it ia said, their vote carried it. 

It is also said, that the present Tariff will operate Mprokxhitorv, and dimim$k rewMM, It it 
a anfficient answer, to state the faots, that the highest Tariffs we have ev>er had, have produoe^h 
the largest revenue, and that every quarter's return of the preaent Tarifl^ proves the same diin^. 
These fh<!fts are indisputable. 

It is moreover said, that a Tariff enhartctsprices of the goods on which it is imposed. Sup* 
pose it does, it is a voluntary tax, and m a Tariff like ours, it falls chiefly on the rich. But the 
thing is false, in application to a judicious Tariff, as the following statement, furnished by the 
Tteasufy I>Bpartment, will show >^ 



Descrtotion of articles. 


18ia 


1825. 


1829L 


^ ( 


Price. 


Duty. 


Price 


Duty. 


Price. 


Duty. 


Price. 


Duly. 


Braces of 24 bits .... 
Hammers, per dos. 
Cupboard locks, per dOB. 
Cfeetyanls, per patr 
Hinges, cast butts, per Ami. 
Compasses, rule joint, «r dos. , 
Cnrrycombs, per doB. . 


s. d. 

18 10 

12 
4 

4 8 
8 2 
4 2 
3 10 


20 

20 
20 
20 

1! 


s. d. 
7 6 
7 2 
2 7 
2 9 

2 3 

3 1 
2 


25 

§ 

25 
25 
25 


s. d. 

5 

5 4 
110 
1 4 
1 2 

W 


peret. 
25 
25 
25 
25 

2flr 


s. d. 
5 

4 2 
1 3 
1 

1 4 

1 10 

11 


perct 
25 

25 
25 
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The prices onder 1816 show the rates before the Tsiiff of dnt year; those under 1825 show 
the effects of the Tariff of 1816; and so on. Like effects were produced by those T&ri& on 
nearly all kinds of goods sabject to increased duty, cotton and woollen fabrics, &c. &c. 

The Birmingham Factory of pins, in Connecticut, which, before the Tariff of 1842L was able 
to turn out a million a day, and undersell the imported pins, immediately lowered the prices wis 
e$nt$ per pack, afler the Tariff, which imposes a duty from 20 to 30 per cent, on this article. 

The following are from the prices current of domestic goods, «t Lowell, Mass., immediately 
6|fore and immediately q^(er the Tariff of 1842 : 

Cotton drillings, ft^ore the Tariff, 7J - after, 7 

" shirtings, .... do. do. b\ \ • ao. 5 

<4 «< heavy, - - do. do. 6 1 - do. b% 

" sheetings, .... do. do. 6j • do. 6 

«* « wide, - - do. do. 8) - do. 

Flannel, - - do. do. 10 - do. 

Woollens of different kinds fell from 12^ to 20 per cent 

The Collector of the Customs of New York, l^r. Curtis, in a letter to the SecreCaiy of Ch^ 
Treasury, of Not. 28, 1842, eives a long list of prices, before and after the Tariff of articles om 
which an increased doty had been imposed, which proves, that the prices of such art^es ha4 
In all cases fdlen, except on the best brandies — and hUlen largely, for the most part. 

These facts prove, that a suitable protection of home industry and labor will enable domes|i# 
manufacturers to teU lower, and that home competition is quite sufficient to secure this end. 

Any T^oriff, therefore, that is necessary for an adequate revenue, supersedes the necessity of 
direct taxation, and is an unspeakable blessing to the labor and industrYX>f the country, besides thil 
it lowers the prices of manufactured articles, while the wages of labor, and the staple produoti 
of our own soil, everywhere rise. The farmer gets his goods cheaper, sells his proaucts highei^ 
and finds a ready market. By this means a fouiuclation is laid fbr the re-estkblishment of a soudv 
currency. It brines in the precious metals, and keeps them here. Accordingly we find, that 
since tlie Tariff 011842, they are flowing in upon us with great increase. 

The truth is, we can never have a sound ana abundant currency, till the Tariff shall have had 
a fiur and fiill experiment For the want of it, our countiy had been drained of specie. It i^ 
now flowing back again. 

Hence, the re-adjustment of our Tariff regulations, which, by the conditions of former legis- 
lation on the subject necessarily devolved on the 27th Confess, was, in fact of greater impor* 
tance than the re-establishment of the currency. It was a tine qua noti— the former being inditf • 
pensaUe as a basis of the latter* 

The Tariff is necessarily the first step in our return to prosperity. Not an inch can be reco- 
vered, but all would be backward and downward still, without it Hence the importance of th« 
87th, or Whig Congress, as the opposing party would never have granted this boon to the people 
but would even now snatch it away, if they should dare. 

What we have proved. 

We submit whether the facts we have adduced do not prove, that there has been somethin| 
bad— very bad in the administration of our Government tor a length of years; and that the pe» 
pie in 1840 did not complain without reason, were not roused without cause. 
TV UDhom toe are indebted. 

To the Whigs of the 27th Congress, laboring under the greatest possible disadvantages by the 
defection of the Chief Magistrate— or rather by the betrayal of the insincerity of his pretensions-^ 
^d contending with a powerful opposition that conspired with a treacherous Executive to thwert; 
undermine, and defeat them — to the Whigs of that Congress, placed in such cireumstances, an4 
warring with such difficulties, is the nation indebted for these discoveries and results. There is the 
Qaiat Fact, the doings of the 27th Congress, demonetrating what can be accomplisned, even 
•fainst each obstacles, in the way of retrenchment and reform, in bringing to light the hidden 
orines of the past and providing healing measures for the great misfortunes of ^e eountry. 

What history mU record of the Tlth Congress. 

It win say— That It was begotten of an injured people, in hope of redress ; that St was the most tal 
ikied aver assembled in the same plaee ; that the majority of that body were men of honest poUtiea) 
design, intent on great relbrm, so much demanded ; that they were bom to this great endeavor amid 
sboutinn, lived under a cloud, a nd died grieving, if not lamented ; that they had saore impcHrtant business 
eomiag before them, and did more, than any other Consress ; that what they left undone, was not their 
fiiult; that they were placed in a position most anomalous, and had to contend with difficulties unpar- 
alleled, by the perfidious conduct of the Chief Magistrate: that they came in after a set of men, who, by 
many years of a ruinous policy and destructive measures, had broken down the currency, run dcwn the 
revenue, run down the people, and run down the country; that they were required to build aH ■^asain 
in a day ; that they permrmed miracles for the circumstances in which they were placed, introduced bold 
ref(Mrm, and effected larve retrenchments, in a Oovemment for a long time not guilty of such works, but' 
liM contrary ; that in fiaelity of purpose and vigor of undertaking^ they excelled all example of the kind* 
and that they began a great and good work, achieved much of it, and put down a stake in Ameri- 
ean history, which will be looked to and hung to in all future time, so long as men may hope fin 
Improveme^^t 

The Future. 

In i840 the instincts of a nation in deep distress, were roused for self-preservation, and they tri- 
■mphed. But treason — ranh treason snatched victory from the victors. In 1844, the last great, 
trial will come, and the weal or woe of this nation will then be settled. There is no escape^ 
We have only to say to a disappointed, suffering, and half despairing peoplor* 

Oros wwre unto the breach, dear fiiemlt *^OtiCK More. 

*^ uigiiizea Dy v_jOOv? Iv. 
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POLITICAL ABOLITION. 

1. The Juthor^s poriiioi^'mi fte subject <f slavery. 

It is that of a Northern man, born and educated in a free State, always opposed to slarerj, 
•till opposed to it, judging it to be wrong, and desiring to see it abolished, as well in this 
vmntry^ as in all others. This he assumes to be the general feeling of the people in the free 
States, as he has rarely fouAd an instance to the contrary. We, therefore, of the free States, 
(we speak for the great body of the people,) do not yield to the Abolitionists a wMt in^i 
]^^posUkm to slavery : we dil^r from them only as to the modt ct getting rid of the ev9. 'We 
daim to be the ^rue Triends of the slave, while we believe them to be pursuing a course hoe- 
lile to his best interests, and unfavorable to his emancipation. 

2. The origin of davery in the United States, 

It is enough to say, that it was imposed upon the Colonies, by the British Government, fbt 
the augmentation of its revenue and the profit of its favorites, agai?u^,tbeaimouf protests of 
the Colonifts th^m^l^, a^d thlit While tiie Colonic^ wire $u§e4t to theBritiA frq[wii»Ht 
had grown to an fxteit not easy to. be erftdicated. Thu9 far, tke respbnsihility pf itiVintit^- 
iuction and growth, is set^ed. When the Colonies became independeftt, and Vere about to 
■et up the Grovemment of the United States, those members of the Confederation, which had 
davery as a part of their state of society, foreseeing the evils of interferen<^e with this subjeeC 
flx>m other quarters, refused to comeinta the Uiion unler the Constitution, without an ex- 
Aress stipulation to secure their exclusive control of the slave question within their respective 
Umits, which condition was acceded to. Such^ briefly, is the origin of slavery i^i U^e United 
States. 

3. The more remote origin of Occidental or jSmerican slavery of the African race. 

It began in a iMt>posal ef Las Clisas, a Roman Catholic priest, to the Spanisb Government^ 
fyr authority to introduce Africans by importation into the West Indies, to save the natives, 
who were being exterminated by hard service and severe treatment under the Spaniards. 
His object was benevolent. From that germe, African slavery iy;>read over this Western woricL 
Its stUl more remote origin, however, lay in the previous debased condition and barbarous 
customs of the A£ticmk tribes, wliioh invited the Asiatics on the East and Europeans on the 
North, to trade in the bodies and souls of men, whom portions of their own race, by prowess 
of arms, had first made captive, and then exposed for sale — a custom of Ike African tribes, or 
hordes, practised from time immemorlat. ' We mention it not as an apol^y for the more civ* 
ilized portions of the world, for engaging in this inhmnafn traffic^ bat as an historical fact to 
•ccount for the origin of African slavery. It eriginated in the barbaroas passions and habits 
ef the race. 

4. How the svbfectof slavery should be approadied, rx 

For all that the United States are concerned in it, it is manifest, that the present Go'^x^' 
ment and people of this country, are in no wise responsible for its origin. It was entajled as 
t calamity, and it; bdng on the hands of any of the States, when we acquired our indepen- 
dence, can not be charged as a crime. They are only responsible for th<% manner in which 
they treat it, and for the disposition that shall be ultimately made of it. They who believe ia 
that Providence, with whom << one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
4ay," will look forward for some grand and beneficent result to grow out of that providential 
treatment, which has marked the history of this race for centuries past. It is a great wheel 
■lovins? round, and notwithstanding all the clouds and darkness that have overhung it, some 
rays of light have dawned on its progress. Miracles of relief are not to be expected ; but 
relief will come at last. • 

* • 5. Definition. 

By p6litic(4 BV»Kt!tin» ai vMi in this Tract, we skean that Well-knowit mevknent, got vp 
In the free States, to accomplish this ohieet, by resortipg to the ballot-box, in its bearings oi 
the National Administration, ti can not be denied, that the ballot-box is a primary and fun- 
damental political power. All other political powers above it, are only its instruments and 
agents. Whatever may result from this primary function of the body politic, these primary 
actors are responsible for. It is this power which directs and controls the offices of leg&lation, 
Ihe functions ol magistracy, and the sword of war. It is the original and eflectJTe.mgeBisy <f 
political society, in a popular government like ours. 

^ 6.The/ormaiumqf4JurOovemmnt. *; 

It has been justly called a Government of compromise, on account of the variety of conflwl* 
iig interests which had to be consulted before its consummation. The achievemcait of III^ 

licence was bitt half the woffe. We were ii speetade to the whole world u to what Wi 
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tfmdd come to. The (Keilds of liberty were ani^oos^ its enemies still hoped for our iailar^ 
irtuk we hftd to eneooater appalling difficulties. The Confederation proved miserably d^ 
fteient, aiid nothing coold eiceed the concern of our most eminent patriots, till the Constitu- 
tion was finally adopted. It was entirely a new kind of goternment, composed of wheeli 
jvithin a whee^ of inferior aorereignties allied to one superior and general. In the eonstrue- 
tioft of this machinery, it was aeceaiary eiaeUy to define the powers of the General Govero- 
neaty so as not to interfere with those of the Stales. This being done, the powers of the 
fitatee, called State Rights^ are determined by the following Article, the Tenth of the Amend- 
ments : — << The powers not ddegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
^ it to the States^ are rtterved to the States ntptcHvilyy or to the people.'^ From this article 
jt derired the exchuivt power of the slave States over slavery within their respective linrits, it 
being one of the powers *^ mot delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prol^H^^ 
Hed by it to the States.^' In all such powers, the States are as swereign as any independent 
MUions. 

7. The paUHeal compatitf the Ufiicn-*^Uieal riglUe reauUvng iher0wn. 
WhUe we are one nation, we are maTiy States^ and the States are not provinces, recognising 
m aU things the supremacy of the national authorities; nor municipal corporations, acting in 
the capacity of counties and towns, under a commonwealth ; but they are original, indepen- 
dent, and sovereign powers in all things « not delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
totion, nor prohioitMl by it to the States -,*' and these delegated and prohibited powers were 
lot imposed by authority, but surrendered by compact, while the States were acting in the 
capacity of original and independent aoteieigntica. It was of the mature of a treaty be- 
tween nations, as a political transaction, though more intimate and more 8oleoi% having in 
view a different and more comprehensive object^viz : a supreme and supervising authority 
as to the powers « delegated.'* But the political rights << reserved^'* are as independent tmi 
•overeign, as those of two nations are, under compact of a treaty, in all things not belonging 
to the treaty. This vieW| which we believe to be correct^ is. important to our present purpose. 

8. The impor tame e aitd eotenmitif of the Unmm as a compromue between ^ parties. 
But for this compromise, the struggle and cost of the American Revolution would in all 
probability have been wasted. It was indispensably necessary to save and secure the freedom 
and independence we had acquired. The parties to this compact had diverse interests to pro- 
leet, and diverse diffieuHier to encounter. The arrangement as finally adjusted and ratified, 
was regarded by our fathers as one of great soleauiity and of unspeakable importance. It 
was fiewed with a Jund of religions awe, and with conscientieus respect. The man that 
tronU lift his hand to impair or disturb it, would have beea scathed by the reprobation of a 
Maiversal public sentiment— « feeling that has been cherished from that time to this, and ever 
•aght to be cheriihed. 

^. Where lies the responsibility of slavery under this compact. 
Do we, the people of the United States, hold ourselves responsible for any of the laws and 
institntions of Great Britain, of France, or of any other foreign and indepoadent power, be- 
cause we happen to be under a trea^ with them ? It is true, indeed, that the trea^ or coniii* 
pact of this Union, is not precisely of the same character with our treaty stipulations witk 
forrign nations, as it bears on the question before us, in that it goes farther,, and is more par- 
ticular in its specifications. We never promise, that we will not meddle with the domestic 
tegttlations of fbreiga powers, when we make treaties with ihem ; for it is not deemed neoes- 
nry. Bnt we ham promised, and solemnly en§paged, that << the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor piofaibited by it to the States, ar^' (of course, shaU 
be) ** reserved to the States respectively**' But, the p(4itical compact of a treaty with a foreign 
power, so far as it goes, is precisely of the same politieed character with the political compact 
of this Union. How, then, can the free States, or the pao^ of those States, be responsible 
fer slflcvery in other States, which, as high contracting potiticai partiee, they have solemnly 
engaged never to meddle with 7 This power is ^fVMiveef' to those States, if the fl*ee States, 
or the people of those States, ever had anything to do in oi jgtoatlag alavery, they have atoned 
Ibr it by abolishing it. The slave States never surrendered the care, nor transferred the r«» 
•ponsibility of slavery, ^ther to the General Gknremmeni» or to tfar free States, or to any 
lyurties whatever. How, then, can the General Government, or the free States, or any of 
their parts or agencies, be responsiUe for that which they not only never had in charge, but 
expressly stipulated not to assume ? The responsibility of this engagement may be brought 
home with great force from the other side, nor is it possible to escape from it. More than 
this : — ^There ii an oath of allegiance, always implied in the use of a political power in the 
State, and in many States actually administered to voters and public officers, to support the 
institution of the United States. Put these oUigations together, and they present a formi- 
dable obstacle to the conscience of a man, who thinks of stepping over or tries to get rou 
iienu K M Apvw^^«^ citizens, we have ho responsibility in the seffdom of Bussia, 
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AiuUia, or of Turkey, and if it would be improper for xu to interfere wjth it pdUticaUdff i 
•more as parties to the public and solemn compact of this Union, are we booad to zespect i|9 
ifederatire eftgagements. 

10. The proper ground qf aboUlicm. 

Am an enterprise of humanity and benerolenee, employing mors^ means only, in diitiiietk% 
irom political agencies, abolition is a proper oufsion from any cpnuter to may quaiter. SuA 
has ever been the high ground taken by the Society of Friends at a bodf. They have prolMI- 
ed against slavery before the world, and done what they eonld, by preeept and example, bff 
•peech and the press, and by various modes of social and moral iniuenoe, for its extinetiott, 
in this work, they Have not only been tolerated, but respected. They have wielded a steady^ 
progressive, and effective inflnence* Pacific in their princ^es and practice, tlMy have beA 
admitted into the heart of alave-hokUng communities, to betur their testioRniy. 

While such was the character of the general anti-slavery feeling and operations of the Gfm 
States of this Union, their voice was heard, and their influence was salutary. Thou sa a di 
in the slave States joined with them, and slave-holders theoiselves were open to argument and 
conviction, while moral means and pacific mcfasures alone were employed. But the moi^ent 
w^hen political abolition rushed into the field, on the soO of the free States, with severe d(v>' 
ttuneiation and the use of the ballot-box, all the good influence of the anti-slavery i)halans 
was not only at an end, but a retrograde movement in the cause of emancipation, in the slaw 
States, commenced, and it is yet a moral problem in the aspects of society in that quarter^ a» 
to how many years, or how many ages, it may take to recover the ground that has been IO0V 

It. PolUml ^AoHUm U fmt$. > 

. We know that this m not cmnmonly thought of, and would perhaps at fint be qnestkmeil 
But a vote at the polb is the original and Aindamentd power of Ameriean poKtieal Society 
•nd imidies foree in the end, if necessary. The first attittKle, therefore, or first position (if 
this political power, is that of tnc^vkni fbree. It aimi to compd the accompli^imeat of Hi 
designs by the powers 'of the State, which are force in abeyance. There is no poltticai po^ftt 
in existence, which is not fortified by force, in abeyance or in actual use, or that coukl stand 
pne day without it. Such, precisely, is the position assumed by political abolition in the Iree 
States. 

12. Jnd U i$ anaggrusive mommtnt. 
This results from the political structure of the Union, before dbnsidered. 61ai«ry, in nut 
of these States, occupies the same position, politically, in relation to the other Stated, whisk 
the institutions and laws of the European nations do to the United States. Suppose, th«% 
^at a party should start up in this country, and go to the polls, augmenting their forees evety 
year, with the declared object of putting down any one or more of the institutions of a £ur» 
pean power, because, in their view, that institution is a bad one, oppressive, and destmctiv* 
of human liberty. There are many such institutions in Europe. Would i|t not be regarded 
as an aggresHve^ movement ? — ^And if there were any chance or apprehension of success^ 
would it be a Blatter of suri^ritee, if the menaced power should put itself on the defensive f — 
Would it be strange, if that power should take measures to anticipate the movement, anci 
commence aggressive operations, in retaliation ? The crusade of the first party might be a 
very benevolent one ; but as a political movement, it would be aggressive. 

13. Political aMUim, in the fru Statetf it a breadi <^ faith. . 

This aW results from the political structure of the Union already notioed. Do we hott 
«nrselves at liberty to break a treaty with a fore^ power, because we have since concluded: 
that we can not tolerate some evil or evils in Its bosom-^^vila which existed when the tiei^ 
was made, which were then considered by us, and which we agreed to tolerate, or at least, t» 
leave entirely on their responsibility and in their discretion ?^If we originate a new p<4itM 
movement, to disturb this arrangesMnt, do we not violate tiie treaty ?-^Bat the compnet of - 
this Union is of a more solemn nature, than a ratified treaty between the Unked Slates mdm 
foreign power; nor are the slave States less independent and sovereign, as tO'tiiesMt(er ha 
quesUfHi, than a foreign power, with which we are supposed to be connected by svch treafer 
•tipuUtioAS. ^ 

14. The intpraelkaMttyifpMkalAoimm. ' 

We spesk of course, in the case now under consideration, of such'n movement in the fietiK 
dtates towurds the slave States. It is impracticable, 1. Because political power is force, naff, 
force is ofifensive. 2. Because the parties assailed,' can shield themselves behind the Constl* 
tution of the United States. 3. Because, the farther political abolition, fVom such a quarter^ 
goes, the worse and more hopeless is its cause, both as respects the temper of slave-holdenl^ 
and the condition of the slaves. 4. Becatise the limit of such a movement, unless open vioMr 
tttnsdt/a/ei^ wiQ be found jost where its operations will have had no othejr eflect than to pim 
ciJNtiicies in iu own pe^. 6. And consequently, because, such being the Conltitutional htr 
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tier to tbis movement, everything done in this way, hy its moral effect, forces the object M. 
Tiew into a more remote position of possible attaiaihent, if, ind^edy it should not render it foi 
ever unattainable. 

* 15. The mUchievoiu resuUs qf politiccd abolition already developed^ 
It is well known, that, previous to the start of political abolition in the free States, the 
spirit of emancipation prevailed eitensively in the slave States, and among slave-hn'den | 
|b»t the leading and most infioential men in those States, were accustomed freely to acknow- 
Mge the evils of slavery, and were engaged in benevolent schemes'to abate them ; tb^t maay 
of them entertained with favor, the purpose of a gradual, and ultimately an entire abolition ; 
that numerous conscientious persons were providing for the emanci{)ation of their own slaves }. 
that entire freedom of speech and of the press, on the subject, was tolerated ; that free colored 
people in the slave States, were generally treated with indulgence, and encouraged; and tha|. 
this state of feeling had made visible progress, from the organization of our government^ 
down to the outbreak of political abolition in the free States. There was a fair prospecS, 
that one slave State aAer another, beginning with the more northern, if leA to their own fres^ 
and undisturbed action, would follow the example of New Jersey, New york, and Pennsylva- 
nia, in the total extinction of slavery. Such was the slate of things, while the subject was 
leA to the raoral influences operating quietly and pacifically, but effectively, on the public 
mind. It is but a few years since, that a strong movement was made in the State and l^isla- 
ture of Virginia, for the adoption of a system of emancipation, which was eloqueatly debated, 
and had a large minority vote. 

But, behold the change 1 Maryland, which was expected first to move in the cause of 
. eniaacipatioa, taking alarm from such interference, has inserted a clause in her Constitution 
for the perpetuity of slavery I The whole miad of the slave States, has been thrown off from^ 
its former basis of growing fiivor toward emancipation, and put in an attitude of defence 
against foreign interference. The ingress of free blacks into the slave States has generally 
been interdicted ( (ree colored residents have been banished from some parts, and in all places 
subjected to great disadvantages, and deprived of important privileges ; the work of emanci- 
ipation has been put in check, and the disposition for it quenched ; rigorous defensive laws 
have been enacted and enforced ; the intellectaal, moral, and religious improvement of the 
slaves, which before was encouraged, and growing in popularity, has been very much abridged, 
and in some places entirely stopped ; the slaves are subjected to a stricter watch, and treated 
with greater rigor, where causes of apprehension exist ; scarcely an advocate of emancipation 
can be found *« the slave States, where there were thousands, and tens of thousands before ; 
freedom of speech and of the press, except on one side of the question, is chiefly suppressed ; 
and the entire slave-holding portion of the Union, instead of being engaged, as before, i» 
meliorating the condition of the slaves, mitigating the rigors of the system, and marching 
forward toward the goal of final emancipation, has been forced into an altitude, and into 
measures of defence against the poHtical abolition of the free States. 

We ask, if these are not very impressive and very' instructive facts ? — The lessons of ex^ 
perience teach us, that it is safe to judge of the future from the past, of what is to come from 
^at has happened. Such being our role of judgment, it is manifest, that, as political nbr»- 
lition has yet done nothing but injury to the caose it has taken in hand, and injury on an 
immense scale, it will do nothing but injury in time to come* 

16. CivU war. 

We are not fond of alarming topics, nor disposed to excite unnecessary anxiety. But tli« 
evils of political abolition, rising up in the North, must be faced, and the consequences it 
tends to, must be considered. However averse the people of the fne States may be to shtve*- 
ry — and we believe they are almost universally so— yet they can not but feel, that this remeciy 
of political abolition is worse than the disease, first, becaiuie the rudeness and violence of tite 
tret^tment only aggravate it ; and next, because they fear, that the medjdne, if administered 
as proposed, will kill both the patient and the doctor. A dissolution of the Union would be 
as certain as any effect of a moral cause that can be reckoned on. Nor is it likely, that thtf 
would be the end. The political asperities and exasperations that would grow out of such 
a conflict, would themselves naturally be breeders of other convulsions ; and it would not be 
strange, if some military chieftain, or chieftains, should rise up in the struggle, to make slaves 
of all freemen, and bind in stronger chains, those whom, by such mean», it is proposed to set 
l>ee. 

We are a family of States, bound together by a covenant solemnly ratified, which prescribes 
the rights of each. In this family, concord is beautiful ; but family quarrels are the worst of 
all. Civil war is the most terrible and most desolating of all wars, and most difificnlt to be 
brought to an end. Look at Spain. Will any one say, that such a movement, as the polit- 
itsA abolition of the North, does not put in jeopardy the peace of this Union, and the VtiUm 
itself? And can any human fbrssight telt what scenes of strife it is liktly to prodaee, if Ifc 
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IfaDvld be encouraged to pass on its way towards the supreme power of the nation, which "k 
ftow its avowed aim 7 

17. The effect of pditieal abolition on ike annexation of Texas* 
Under the present extent of our national jurisdiction, we can not see much occasion ci 
jealousy between the North and South, in regard to slavery, if the Federal Constitntion should 
Ve scrupulously observed by all parties. But, if political abolition in the North insists on 
making its demonstrations and advances towands the South, it is very natural that the Soath 
tfhould endeavor to fortify itself by all means in its -power; and it is not to be disguised, that 
the annexation uf Texas, as a slave State, itself a field for the growth of several slave States 
hereafler to be erected, would strengthen their balance of power in tl^e Union, and tend to 
^ive them a preponderance. Doubtless this question will be agitated, and the strongest motive 
of the South, and its strongest argument for the annexation, will be the growth and influence 
of Northern political abolition. In whatever aspect, therefore, we view this movement, if 
threatens to disturb the Union. Leave the slave States, just where the Federal Constitution 
has placed them, unmolested in their Constitutional securities, and we can not see any good 
I'eason why they should be anxious for the annexation of Texas— certainly not to urge it. 
But the continued agitation of political abolition in the North, will give them an apology, and 
be a strong incentive for efforts to attain that end. If the free States, by reason of the fad 
of political abolition moving on in the midst of them, can not say to the slave States, — Tour 
Constitutional securities shall be respected — their ground of opposition to the annexation of 
Texas will be greatly weakened, and the slave States will have a power o€ motive apd a force 
of argument, which would not otherwise be felt. There is no other public question likely 
fdou to rise in the public mind of (his country, in the disposal of which political abolition in 
,the North would so embarrass the friends of the Union. If this consideration should operate 
as fael tQ the hopes of the abolition party, we should be very sorry j but it is too important, 
aa a warning to the country, to pass unnoticed. A feeling that 'will be gratified in the 
approach of difficulties that will engender greater difilculties, and Which possibly may end in 
What would staitle common minds to think of, is one that ought to give us concern, if it is to 
have influence in contributing to such a result. 

18. The suieidaJ character of political abolition. 
It is taken for granted, that, if political abolitionists were to vote for the one or the other 
•f the two great parties of the country, they would not support the party that is opposed to 
emancipation in all forms, and which, in possession of power, would use it against aboUtionistt 
with a vengeance. There are numerous other reasons^, political, moral, and religious, why 
the Abolitionists generally would not support that party. Their sympathies naturally run in 
another direction. But do they not see, that every tvxy votes they give for political abolition, 
ii one vote to raise that party to power, and defeat th^nselves, not only as to what they vote 
lor, but in other great interests of society, to which they can not be indifferent, though they 
may shut their eyes to them ? — ^This diverted action of political power — it is averred to be 
40,000 votes in the free States — in a nice balance (^ the two great parties, may throw the 
fovernment of the States and the nation into hands that will ruin us all, as they have here* 
tofore tried to do, with no small success. By this means, the political Abolitionists have again 
wid again defeated the candidates they would most of them otherwise vote for, both for State 
and national legislation and government, and raised to ppwer men with whom they have UtUe 
or no sympathy, political, social, moral, or religious. 

19. The responsibility of using the franchise, or ballot^ for poiUical abolition. 
Such a use of the ballot is political abolition itself. We hope it may be quite unnecessary 
to say, that we can notinnoeentiy violate our allegiance to the State, for a benevolent object; 
af d we trust we have satisfaetorily shown, tliat the slavery of the slave States is placed beyond 
the Constitutional power of the free Stetes by^the compact of the Union. Is there, then, no 
Tesponslbility in attempting to break down a foreign poweF-7foreign to ns, — by such weapons t 
A mission of benevolence, which might otherwise be very commendable, becomes a crime, 
when moral obligations are trampled under foot in the enterprise. By what authority can 
-^e violate a covenant, to do a good act ?->-Shall we say, that the good to be attained is parch, 
mawnt, and erect our iadividiud /ee/ing^ into a court to set aside ^pUblic law ? , 

But to the responsibility arising from moral considerations, is to be added that of disregard* 
to the general welfare of the republic. Is it not strange, unnatural, that American citizens, 
by casting their votes where they have no chance of success, should thus contribute to au|^ 
nent and perpetuate the common misfortunes of the country, by raising men to power, who, 
they know, are advocates o£ destructive measures 7 More than this :-*are these Abolition 
voters conscientions mea— re/tgioM« ? How, then, before God, can they be acquitted, if bf 
their means, suck men as Robert Bale Owen, a partner of Fanny Wright, and member of the 
2$th Congress, and Ely Moore, of the Fanny Wngnt school, and member of the 24th and 25th 
^^^^DsretsesyeljeGted by the infidel ticket, are to auke laws for Uus nation • and if such mea«i 
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ThomaB H^rttell, also of the Faimy Wright school, Fho,in 1833, moved in the legislature of 
Kew Yoilc, to lay on the table the motion for daily prayers during the Session, and thus stifled 
ihe publie recognition of Providence — are to make laws for the States 7 Like the dog in tht 
manger, the political abolitionists will neither eat hay, nor allow a hungry ox to eat it. 

Yet more than this.i — Suj^pose^^for there is no reasonable motive for such action without 
aome luipe of success — Suppose, that, by one step, and in one year, the political Abolitionista 
ODuld attain supreme power in the nation. Knowing their designs, because they are declared, 
would not every reflecting man tremble at the consequences ? Are there many men in thcif 
own ranks, that would dare to look such a posture of public affairs in the face 7 The same, 
precisely, is the character, object, and peril of the enterprise, in the position which it now 
occupies, and in the successive stages of its actual progress. Every man who votes that way^ 
at the Kflls, incurs this tremendous responsibility. He can not disengage himself from the ob- 
Ugations ^f an American citizen, and say, he will leave the Constitution to take care of itself, 
•r vote to break it down. The American Governmenf may be imperfect in some of its parts 
— what human edifice is not ?. But it is a great, a responsible, a momentous trust, confided 
to the lta^ot-box. {t was a great compromise of feeling and interest between numerous par- 
ties, and was formed under circumstances of peculiar trial. Now, that some of the partiei 
have waxed strong By ike profit of the Union, will they dare to take the responsibility of 
upsetting i^ because ^ome one or more of its terms do not suit them 7 Are they at liberty, ca 
eoHicietitious men, to do it 7 The object they have in view, is neither within the sphere of 
their political, nor of their social duty, however their moral feelings may be so inclined. 
Surely they will not plead conscienoi to violate a contracted obligation, to go out on a mission 
of benevolence ! 

20. Tht tpirii (^ bragging. 

It gives ns pain and anxiety, whenever we hear people of one part of the Union .boasting, 
that they can do without the other. We entreat all sach to eonsider, that the American Got* 
ernmen^ and American society, imperfect though it may be, cost too much to be made thna 
light of. It is too important in itself, and too im^wrtant as a spectacle to the world. Frooi? 
the time of its setting up till this hour, the whole world have been gazing at it cw a great ex* 
periment, and it still occupies that position in the public eye of mankind. And are we who 
are responsible for its operation, and for the results it may work out, so to trifle with th« 
trust, as to commit it all to the winds of chance again, because it is not so perfect as we could 
yflsY^ 7— Do we prefer the hazards of a eivil cominotion, for the poasibUity of a more speedy 
social improvement, to the slower progifess of a pacific reform I 

2U Misrepresentation — Exaggeration, 

The way to exdte sympathy, vs to sketch a strong and glowing picture of suffering under 
injustice. It is in this way, that abolition preachers, lecturers, books, and papers, have labor- 
ed to work on the feelings of those who know nothing of slavery by actual observation. They 
have misrepreseneed facts, and given exaggerated accounts. They have not only been care- 
fUl to tell nothing but the wprst things of slavery, but they have made the bad worse than it is. 

Not to justify slareiy— God forbid we should do that— it is nevertheless true, that nearly all 
the evils ascribed to it, may be found in other regions and in other relations of society, in forms 
equally aggcnvated, though not, perhaixs in cases equally numerous. Bo we hear of owners 
of slfilves treating them with great severity, or maiming, or killing them, in a fit of passion ? 
The same is to be found, in the relations of masters asd apprentices, of parents and children,^ 
of husbands and wive^ i* the Srte Statea. Are slaves, in some cases, as on the cotton, sugar, ' 
and rice plantetions, over-worke^ ? If wp take the evidence of British Parliamentary records, 
lumished by Government Commissioners, there is a greater amount of oppression of this kina 
inflict«i on the hay" miUion of operatives in British manufactories, than on the whoU two 
milium and a half of slaves in the United Slates^ as derived from any sources of evid^nn 
whatever. Does the extensile mingling of European and African blood evince th« prevalence 
o€ the crime that produced it 7 We have not, indeed, the same specks of evidence to establish . 
this indictment a^nst the white population of the free States ; but there are other proofs of 
the fact to a wide extent. To the domestic slave-trade, aid its conse^ent moral and social 
evils, there is confessedly no exact parallel in Uie free States; nevertheless, there are practices 
of the same moral character, leading to like results. M to acts of cruelty and inhumanity, 
of maiming and killing, they ate not peculiar to a state of slavery ; and the interest of masters 
m preserving unhurt the physical constitution of their slaves, is a better security against iur.. 
humanity, than any laws of society. In British manwfacteries, masters have not the sam* 
motives of interest to preserve the physical vigadr of operatives by humane treatment, as tb«. 
maimed and the helpless are east on the. parish. Hence we find, that the human constitutiom 
is more frequently destroyed, in British factories, by overwork and cruel treatment, than 
among the slaves of the United States. A ease of the laUer is rarely to be found, while thoe», 
of the fonner are numerous. ' 
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ThiSy we Wleve, is a fair statement. Bat it would doubtless subtract somewhat from ibd 
ivee of abolition preachiag, among those who depend for information on the lecturers. 

22. But it u slavery. 

This can not be denied. But the Abolitionists are doing nothing to help that. Not a 
tingle step have they yet taken tending to rdieve the doom, but every measure they have 
adopted, has only served to confirm it, and to make it worse. They proclaim liberty, and 
uttAlish slavery. They have stepped into the path of emancipation, arrested its progress 
and put it back, no one can tell how long. 

This consideration, established as it is hy fact, ought to have great weight on the eonseienee^ 
of those who, we think, must stand responsible before Qod and man, first, for having tamed 
the favorable feeling toward emancipation in those who alone have power to effect«lt, int» 
disfavor, and to a large extent, into opposition; and secondly, for having made the conditini 
of slaves much worse, and more hopeless, than it was before. 

We are aware, that some Abolitionists wiU fly from this charge, by saying, they are fiot 
responsible for consequences, after having done their duty. Bat the very question of dtttf 
depends, in part, on a consideration of consequences. If, before action, it should be said, W^- 
oan not believe in such consequences, or we trust it will not be so, there might be some- 
^apology for ignorafice. But, when the consequences have aetnally come to pass, and give • ' 
fure index of a continued result of the same character, from the same cause, we da not SM 
how there can be any apology or excnse for such action. 

The following are facts of history, as they bear on this question : 1. The Oonstitatioii of - 
the United States has lefl slavery in the slave States, entirely under the control of those StateOk-- 
Ko persons, and no power, foreign to those States, can reach or touch slavery in t^ir bonnds, , 
without their consent. 2. There was a growing favor, in the slave States, toward enmacipa- 
tkm, before Northern Abolition commenced its movement towand and upon them. This feel- 
ing had existed, to a wide extent, among the greatest and most influential men of those l^tes^ 
«ad conmiendable efibrts were in progress among slaveholders, to meliorate the cfauSiion or 
slaves, to instruct, moralize, and Christianize them, and to prepare the way for whatever of 
good might resolt from such efforts. The State of Viiginia bad made a iwwerfal movement 
in a Convention called to amend the Constitution, and in her legislature, for an Act of eman- 
cipation. But^ 3. It is no less true, as all know^ that this feeling has been repressed, and 
tlds movement checked, since Northern Abdition broke oat, the former being the effect of the 
iatter as a cause. The intellectual and moral improvement of the slaves has been to a great, 
extent suspended, and they have been treated with greater rigor. Their bondage has beeii' 
made stronger, and its evils aggravated. 

Is there no responsibility in this, when it was known, that there was a Constittttional haxtkx, 
ever which Northern Abolition, as apolitical movement, couid not pass, and when 'A mighty 9»A 
therefore ^^oa^have been known, that, by moral necessity, such would be the effect of sash % 
cause ? Though it should be said, it is wrong that the slave States should have been so pv^ K 
vtiked, is there no wrong in the provocation ? We can not btit feel, that the jmmokir* wto 
be held responsiUe for tiiis result, as ^^ell in the court of heaven, as in the moral sense of 
mankind. It can not be denied, that they have laid waste that gaitlen of good feeling in thm 
slave l^ates, which Providence had jdanted and nourished so long, and which pr<»nised so 
much good fruit fbr the benefit of the slave, and converted it into something £ke a stecile 
wilderness. Nor can it be denied, that, by the sanie means, tiie chains of sittvisry have bem 
riveted tighter than before, its evils enhanced, and its prospects dafkened. We spenk ti/aet^- 
•Ad all know, that these are facts, and that snch is the cause. ^ 

23. What the people <if tkie country wiU not permU. 
In our ophiion, they will not permit the Coostitntion of the United States to be broken, U 
accomplish the ends of Abolition. 'Hie Constitutional boundaries of influence and control 
ever ^avery, are now pretty wdl recognised by all parties. They have been much better 
defined since the movement of Northern political Abolition commenced, than before. Thit 
debate, and this recognition of Hie Constitutional mle on the subject, have brought multitude! 
in the free States to a pause, who were otherwise disposed to favor this movement, and who 
are always ready to do everything Constitmtiomal fys the Abolition of -idsvery throughout tluD 
Union. This fbefing of respect for the Constitoition, and of oppositiim to slavery, is the pre- 
vailing feeling of the fbee States ; and for our part, we deare it may ever be so. In this state 
ef things, since the people of the firee States can not Constitutionally^ in the use of their 
political rights, step over the bounds into the dare Stales, to act upon the institution of slavery, 
they will very naturally, and for amgbt we can see^ may very properly, desire and require to 
be rid of its responsibility, being, as they generally are, conseientioody opposed to it. Ilils, we 
doubt not, the slave States will be disposed to gnoit. It eaa hardly be denied, that the peo]4e 
ef the free States have had reason to feel, that* heretofore they have been made in some degree 
tesponsible for slavery by the action oi the Fede«i| authorities, by requirements made of their 
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Dim State authorities, and in other ways. It is probable, however, that results of this kinii 
will be very much, if not satisfactorily relieved, by the operation of the principles settled i» 
1842 by the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of Ptigg va. the CommoMveaUk 
ff Petmsylva/nia, That decision must necessarily be respected by all parties. We have 
assumed, in the former part of this Tract, that the free States are not responsiUe for slavery. 
Which we believe to be sound doctrine resulting from the terms of the Union. Consequently 
they can not fairly be made practically responsible. Let this be understood and acted upoii 
by an parties, and we do not see any insupcnible difficulty in maintaining harmoniously the 
<siginal terms of the Union of these States. All minor controverted questions, arising out of 
da very, can only be settled by time and the regular action of Constitutional authorities. 

S4. WhatfoUawM. 
By Mch an a^jnstnent of the stave qneMioir, whieh has se long and se greatly agitated tbt 
p«bMe Bind of this covntoy, it will follow, if we BMStake not, thM slavery must be left where 
tlie ConstiCntioD km placed it, en the responsibility, and under the eosfio] of the States im 
whkk it oasts, it will also follow, tiiat any political aetioB, originating in the free States, te 
•et on the slavety of riave 0tetes, wilt not only be necessaryy Mwfl tet tn al, bnt improper ani 
ii^urions. It will follow, moreover, that a return to the original mode of action on slavery 
for its abolition, by moral means^ is the only course, which the opposeis of slavery in the ^ree 
States, can Constitutionally pursue. With this, will also follow the hope of an ultimate attain^ 
ment of the end. Manifestly, there is no hope for it as a result of political Abolition in the 
free States. Every aspect of the question has only waxed worse and worse, and the end im 
view has been placed at a farther remove by this agitation, as we have before had occasion to 
notice, and the facts of which are undisputed. Moral meana have heretofore operated weU* 
They are the means of Christianity — means whidi God himself has ordained, benevolent ia 
ckannter, and beneficent in their effect. 

25. The duty of antMaoe men in the free Siatee a$ Jimtrietm eiiizem* 
They can not of eonrse disregard their obligations of fealty to the Constitution of ttA 
United States, for any foreign object, however good and meiitoiious it a%bt be in itself con- 
sidered. It would be equal]^ proper for them to violate the Constitution to suppress slavery 
in any jof the nations of Europe, or in any other foreign parts, as to violate it to suppress 
slavery in any of the States of this Union. As regards slavery, the States are as independeni 
of eadi other, and of the General Government, as any two nations are in their relations. 

All citizens of the free States, therefore, who denre to see an end of slavery in this UnioBt 
by Constitutional means, can hardly have failed to have their attention arrested by the deplo- 
raUe spectacle exhibited in the slave States, as the result of Northern political Abolition, in 
the putting back of the work of emancipation so far and so greatly, in destnnring the better 
CeeUngs of masters toward their slaves, and in creating a strong current of Keling in thoat 
States against any purpose or plan of emancipation whatever. They must have seen, thai 
political Abolition in th6 firee States, has committed an error, not only of infinite magnitude 
bat of a corresponding responsibility. As friends of the slave, therefore, as the enemies of 
slavery in all forms, and as good citixens, owing allegiance to the Constitution, we think they 
«aa aet fiul to see a line of daty marked eat to them, which will indnee them, net only to 
ahalain firom conntenaneing, but to lend all their infloettee in oppoaing so destmeCive aai 
Jiopeleas an enterpirise as pcditkal Abolition. If a ^ tree be known by its finits^" the e?^ 
I of lis dbMraeterin thie fase» one weiaJd think, ought to be deemed swtffirar. 



26. hiicaMxm <f Profridenee, 
It is the prerogative of Providenee 4o ^nng geod out of evil, and ontflf the eni actioaftaO 
men. Obeerve Uie following facts t 1. African slavery, in the West, was begun by the nations 
ef Ettope. % Those very m^ons, induding those which sprung fbem them in this Westei* 
world, are now, for the most part, acting in concert to snpiNrcss the slave trade. 3. Christian 
philanthrepists, firom among these nations, are making sinraltaneons efibrts, to explore Afiriea, 
to develop Its resonices and capabiUtiaB, to Christianiae and civiliae its trUies, and to present 
indncementa fo^ lawAil commerce. Witness the plans and progresa of African Coloniaatioa 
from the United States, and corresponding labors in Great Britain, for the benefit of the Afri* 
ean race. 4. The toriid regions of Afirica appear to be the natural home of the colored racea^ 
and as soeh constitute a Providential indication of the course to be punned by those who sedK 
to elevate and establish them in a social and political standing among the nations of the earth. 
i* Great, atrocious, and indisputable,, as was the criBoe of the slave trade, which has justly 
received the reprobation of all mankind. It has nevertheless been so overruled by Provideneiv 
that those portions of the race which have imrvived the cruelties and inhumanities inflicted^ 
have been improved and elevated in a state of slavery. They are the best portions of the 
raee, and most capable of doing good to thenr brethren, whenever a general emancipatioii 
dmll be eflected. 6. The shivea of the United Stotes are the best and most capaUe portioof 
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«f the nee vnywhece^to "be fotiiid. 7. And cooieqixently, the cnine of iniio» for which neither 
^efl^nce, nor palliation, can be made, may be overruled by Providence for the general good 
of the race, when a plan of universal emancipation shall be perfected and carried out. Thai 
the tendencies pf human society are in that direction, is sufficiently evident. To rctfux[ this 
movement, by attempting to precipitate the event with violent means, is what we object to. 
' Believing in the progress of society, we may see, in this great circle of Providence, an 
apparent preparation for the social elevation and political indenendence of the African race. 
This grand result^ however, can not be forced. A race so debas& as the African tribes wer^ 
when they themselves, in barbarous warfare, made captives of each other, for purposes of 
trade, and thus originated this public mart of their own flesh .and blood, were never known 
to be raised to the highest conditions of man's earthly existence in a brief period. 

If the United States were one Stat^ « political movement for the emancipation of slaves, 
jBiight be hopeful of ^pood. It is still so in any compoaent parts- of the slave States. Bat any 
JDovement of this kindy, foreign to those Stajtes, designed to act upon theia, wiU of ooucse b« 
regarded as an intorferenee, in view of the terms of the Unioa, aad thus, by moral causey 
thrust in by force upon the surface of society, this gi:eat movemeot of Providence, gradnalfy 
•aod constantly devfjoping, ia favor of the African raee^ iii. arrested and put badtward. 

27. The best judges. 
It is very uncharitable, and not less injurious to the cause of emancipation, for those who 
Itnow nothing of slavery by experience or observation, to undertake to dictate to slaveholdem 
how they shall act. It is injurious, because they who give this advice, have no power of 
control, and it is only regarded as an interference. It is uncharitable to condemn slaveholders 
hk the mass, because a large portion of them solemnly aver, apparently in all good conscience, 
Hiat they look upon slavery e^ an evil, and desire to see an end of it, but are deterred from 
feunediate emancipation by considerations of humanity to the slaves themselves. The sweep- 
ing and indiscriminate denunciations of Abolitionists on all slaveholders, have a pernicious 
affect on those who are favorable to emancipation. They know, at least they think, that 
idavery, as a question of moral casuistry between themselves and God, is one which can not 
beJGurly adjudicated by those who know nothing about it. 

2S,' Where the poioer lies. 
It is manife.st from what has been said, that the power of emancipation is vested exclusively 
ktthe slave States, as far as respects slavery in their own bounds. 

29. Northern jSbdition vnhumem. 
We do not mean that it is so by design, but in effect. Doubtless the design is quite the con- 
#ary. But the effect, as' we have seen, and as all eyes must observe, is to put obstacles in 
flie Way of emancipation, and to defer the day to an unknown period. The way in which 
Ifbrthern political Abolition has been managed, is the unkindest thing that could be done for 
Ae slave, and most subversive of the cause of humanity, because they have no power in tha 
flise, by such weapons, except to do harm to the cause which they profess to espouse. 

30. The most effective way, 
i.T^ TOonl position of the free States, eschewii^ slavery, and deaoancing it, side by si^e «• 
tk^ stand with the ^ve Statesj and membeis of & same great national fan^y, is one of great 
Ukor, and can not. fail of its ihflaence, on a large soale, and with. great effect Rocogniaiiig 
tie limit of tkexc power Ibr political action, as 'defined by the Conrtitation, they are tfac&at 
liberty to employ all moral and social influences, by speech and the press, which private 
citizens may choose to put and keep in action. In that course, they would find numerous 
sMitB in the slave' States^ aaMi smong slaveholders, as formerly. 

2i.. The, moral influence of the a/niislave feeling in the free States is tugpressed, by theexitUneg 
<f political Jibolition in the Norths. 

Kot only so, but the ttendency of the controversy raised by it, is lo abate this ffeeGng of 
antipathy and opposition to slavery. It is the natural feeling of the free l%ates, and ought to 
be cherished by them. But while they are obliged to contend against political Abolitionists, 
tiiey are in danger of imbibing a feeling of toleration toward slavery itself. In the meantime, 
their moral influence against slavery is almost necessarily suspended. It is hardly possible for 
them to act in this field, «s Ibk'merly, lest they should be suspected or accused of alliance with 
political Abolitionists; so that the effect of political Abolition is not confined tx^the jM^of 
injury it is constantly dmng, by putting obstacles in the way of emancipation, in th« sl&va 
States ; but it puts a stop to the cause of etnancipation in all forms, and in all quarters, and 
sospends, for the time being, nearly all action and influence of the entire anti-slavery phalanx 
of the Union. They ca^ do nothings While these mischief workers are itt the field f but art 
f^lroed to be employ^ in pteventingthie evil of their machinations. 
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32* MepMican i/actmnt$m!if^^marican DedaraUon if IndtpendefiCe, 
The following cUrase of die Dechuratioa of American Independence : — ^ We hold these truths 
to be setf-evident — ^That all men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator witk 
certun inalienable rights ; that among them are life, liberty, and the porsnit of happiness" — 
is often quoted, in the ears of Americans, with the finger pointed to American slavery ; nor 
ean it be denied, that the principles here announced, are a condemnation of the fact* 
Nevertheless, the purpose for which that Declaration was framed, and the object to which it 
was then applied, was simply ta deny the divine right of Icings, and the claimed prerogatives 
of high birth, and to assert and establish the right of a people .to govern themselves. That 
liie prindpUs here stated «re more oomprehensive than this, thiere is no doubt, and that they 
^pply to slavery anywhere, must jUao be admitted. But there is no inconsistency in this De- 
tiaration, as it was applied by those who framed and adopted it, they having exclusive regard 
to the relations of the Colonies to the British Crown, and to the tyranny of the latter over the 
former. 

Thomas Jefferson, the Author of the Declaration, professed to be an emancipationist. Jin 
views on slavery were frequently and freely expressed, and the followtng passage in his origintU 
draft of the Deelaration of Indi^odenoe, not adopted, will show where he put the blame ) — 
<< He" (the king) << lias waged cruel war against human nature itself, violating its most sacred 
rights of life and liberty, in the pertom of a ditianU people, who never offended him, Gaptivati]^ 
and carrying them into slavery in another hemisphere, or to incur a miserable death in their 
Iransportatioa thither. This piratical warfare, the opprobrium of iitfUUl powers, is the warfart 
of the Chmstian king of Great Britain, Determined to keep open a market where Ms* 
should be bought and sold, he has prostituted his negative for suppressing every legislativst 
attempt to .prohibit or to restrain thi» execrable commerce. And that tliis assembbge^of 
horrors might want no fact of distinguished dye, he is now exciting those very people to riat 
in arms against us, and to purchase that liberty of which he has deprived them, by murdering 
, the people upon whom he also obtrudtd them — thus paying off former crimes committed i^ainsl 
the lib&rties of one people, with crimes which he urges them to commit against the lives of 
another.'' 

. Mr, Jefferson also took the first opportunity, after the separation, and during the war, te 
eause an act to be passed in the Virginia legislature, to pnlulrit the importation of slaves. 
And. the othef slayje States ioUowed the example. 

33. Slavery a wrong. 
* Slavery is undoubtedly a wrong done to the natural rights of those enslaved, and the earliest 
possible emancipation, when unable to gain their own freedom, will be contrived and effected 
£c>r them by those who appreciate the value of the right. But when it Ib to be effected bf 
offices of mediation^ it is a moral enterprise, and the muster. is to be consulted. If it id to bit 
■doUe by/ore*^, it is a political enterprise, arid ike coat muat be couiUed, 

34. But the wrmg should be righted,' and righted mno. 
That it should be righted, we agree ; but that righting it now, will itself be right, is a 
questions an<l that may depend on many other questions. 1, It may depend on who did th» 
wrong. IC he ean be found, it is doubtless incumbent on him to set about righting it instantly. 
2. If he can not be found, the question is, who is to act as his substitute ? 3. It may depend 
on the present condition of the subject of the wrong. 4. In any case, it depends on who is t* 
undertake it. As a crusade, it might be a wrong interference. 5. As to the great, complicated, 
atupendous question of slavery, questions equally great, complicated, and stupendous, are^il^ 
t«lved in its abolitkm. 

. 35. The Buffalo JbUUim CoiKvWbkM^Thwr Mamifeaio. 

In August, 1843, a national Ctavention of political Abolitionists assembled at BttAdo, Ki 
Y., and nominated a President and Vice President of the United States, to be voted for !■ 
(844^ at which time they published the following Manifesto, atr their latest creed, which, w« 
JVppose, is the best authority t 

» 

** WhereaSf The Constitution of these United States is a series of agreements, covenants, or contracts li^ 
tween the people of the United States, each with aU and all with each ; and 

" Wkrreasy it is a principle of unireraai morality, that the moral laws of the Creator are paramount to at 
Auman Uws ; or, in the language of the ApotUBi that " we ought to obey God rather than men ;'* and 



bi 

therefore, ataotutely 



** Therefore, tUmtlvi^. That we hereby .give it to be distinctly understood* by this- nation and the wei% 
diat^as Abolitionists, considering that tne strength of our cause lies in its righteousness, and our hope foe ^ 
(t in our con'ormity to the Laws of God and our respect for the Rioiits of Man, we owe it to the Soverelga f 
D..I ^ *»._ TT-.i„^- ^_ ^ _- _^_ -..__^ .- .«_ ._ _.. .^1 relations and offices, wh'**-— 

ititution ef tiie United Stat 
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Kaler of the Universe as a proof of otir allegiance to Him, in all our civil relations and offices, whether i 
•a.phvate citizens, «f as paWie funO^^wuiss 4W(im to euippwt the Coastitution ef the United Statei^ ta 
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itft^rd and ta treat tiie third clanse of the fourth article of that Inttratnent, whenerer applied to the caM 
of a fugitive slave, as utterly null and void, and cunsequeDttyj ae fi»nninf no part of the ConatitaUoil ^ 

the United States, wlienever we are called upon, or sworn, to support it.** 

As we are not in controTersy with these gentlemen m t0 the vaiidUy of the elaim of* tiMf 
riave to his eunncipation, we fully accordinir thereunto, bot enly as to their mode of accoiii* 
p^ishing the end, and also as to the gnrnnd on whieh this ^henment bsserts the claim, we aslf 
attention to a few remarks on the Manifesto itself. 

It mast be confessed, that this is an extraordinary, ftnd a somewhat Hartling document' 
How the cmscimtUnu men of their party will be able to digest the ReaohUion that sets kstde v" 
part of the Constitution of the United States, pronounchnf it ^ utterly null and void/* wfaichi 
indeed, aimHiilaUt it, << as forming no part of the Coastitutioii,'' is more than we can say. 
It is manifest, that a right to strike out this part, is a right to strike away the Whole; and sir 
fkr as we can see, the blow at this part, is a blow at the whole. We can not feel it is too 
imich to say, that that sacred and venerable Charter of our Government, the cost of wMeh 
shook this Continent and shook the world, is here taken in hand, cast upon the ground, and 
stamped upon, as of no worth and no authority. 

The reasoning by which this aet is justified, is no less extraofdinary. The whole transactiMi 
is based on the aiuhorUy of reHgion^ as interpreted by the actors, and invokes its highest 
fanction, " the Sovereign Ruler of the Universe.'* It is true, that another element of 
authority is picked up, by going back to a supposed state of amn before he enters into society/ 
eommonly called « the state of nature," out of which grow " natural laws/' and ** natufiit 
rights i" but religion n the foundation, superstructure, and finish ifCxhe whole. We will fijrst 
dispose of the profane part of the argument, or the law of nature part. 

Let it be observed, that we do not undertake to ditprime^ that man has << natural rigiits,*' 
or that the claim of a slave to (Veedom is a TaNd one, both of which we fblly accord to. We 
only wonder, that a conclusion of such tremendous consequence, as that arrived at in thiV 
document, should have no other profane authority {jprofame in distinction fVom eacred) brought 
to its support, than the undefined rule of << natural right." 

<< The law of nature," says Blackstone, « is the will of God." Justinian says, ^ it is to 
Kve honestly." Blackstone's connnent on this, is, << not to injure society." ** The foundo' 
tion" of natural law, Blackstone says, is, « that man should pursue his own true and sub- 
stantial happiness," which, he adds, is <<the enbdamce of the law of God." He also says, 
that « to know the law of nature, it is necessary to have recourse to reason ;" but he adds, 
as man's « reason is corrupt, and his understanding full of ignorance and ermr/' ** immediate 
and direct revelation, to be found only in the Holy Scriptures," is to be consult^. 

Nathan Dane, the great American jurist, speaks of ** the laws of nature and reason* 
made by God himself." " The law of nature," he says, <* is a perfect rule, but is understood 
only by a ngW TMe of reoaon." *«A state of nature," he says, <' wants a common judge," 
which society sets up. Again: — *< Civil laws are those of nature modified and perfected^* 
Again : — << A state of nature is a state of deepstiem and wretdudneei/* because, *< lif one may. 
do as he pleases, another may„and each is his own jndge, aiid lodges the Judges." Hesi^ Qiat ■ 
justice in this way is obtained, ^< not probably more than once in twenty oases." Again ^-* 
^< In a state of nature, heated and passionate men are the judges." << Hence," he says^ << it 
is easy to see how much this poor free man's liberty, so much extolled by aome, is worth t0 
him, on the whole,** ^ . t ' 

We have made these quotations, merely to show what an indefinite anduneettledxv^ thelmv 
of nature is. The more we cite legal authorities to this point, the more we shall be pncKlafb 
They themselves don't pretend to understand it. Like sensible men, they set themselves to 
determine what law is m fixed by eodety, and they know np other. That there are ** natural 
rights," which men may be compelled to resort to on emergencies, there is no doubt ; but, in- 
•lead of being the best, or even good authority, hi tiie aooal state, tiiey are the worst akd 
Most dangerous possible. They are for extremities, as a noeessity, not for eonimon nse. Tho 
feffult of the whole is, as stated above, by Jfr. Dane-^^brnt ^ dvU laws are those of m^uiw 
modified and perfected,** The aims of the structure of civil jurisprndenee have been, to ao« 
certain, as well as could be, the law of nature^ so called, by a general concurrence of opinion, 
and with Christian jurists, as Blackstone above intimates, by consulting << an immediate and di- 
xect revelation," the Bible. The best authority, therefore, is not to go back to a tttate of naturo 
— for that is where man first began, and is, as Mr. Dane above says, << a state of <fe<]M<itiii etmi 
wret€kedmi9;**-^\mX it is to consult that system of jurisprndenee, which the wisdom and jasn 
tice of many ages, and the most civilized and Christion nations, have established. 

A man alone iu the world, in a state of nature, wouki doubtless have a right-— eafl it <<ni^ 
nnd," if you please — to anything he can lay his hand upon— a right to go Where he pleases^ 
and do what he pleases, except as his Creator might comiimiid otherwise. But the momeni 
he enters into society, this liberty, or system of natural rights, is abridged, whUe other rigirto 
•re nmlti^ied | and if the state of aoetoty is fpood, hia now^^Mtuired rights «i« morft ynixm 
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Hk fonotr ]i>erly> or natani] Jri9ht8> yidi to the regnlatioafl <^ society $ aid we ean not 

nk of any one of them which may not be affected, or even taken away, by 9ueh regular 

tkrns. The right to breathe, for example, is the strongest of all natural rights; but society 

' assumes the right to stop a man^ breath by hanging, if his acts should expose him to such 

■ « Sentenee of the law. We can not conceive of a government of tew, which recognises any 

/ other aathorjty than that of the laws themselves, in determining social rights. They may be 

right, or they may be wrong. Nevertheless, while they exist, they are the rule. To oppose 

Uiem, is rebellion ; to live without law, is anarchy ; or \i1iat Mr Dane calls the << despotism 

and wretchedness of a state ^ no^are.** To give " natural rights^ as authority to resist 

law, is the most indefinite rule, and the most dangerous authority, that could be adduced. 

And yet, let it be observed, that *^ natural right" is the only authority, on which this Bufihlo 

Abolition Convention JVf anifesto is founded ! It is first assumed, then merged in religion, and 

* the tSupretne Ruler of the Uniterse** is made responsible for the result ! He is appealed to, 

kis sanction is invoked, and it is all done in his name \ The whole of it, from beginning to 

; €Bd^ is a rdigioua business, based &» a religious sentiment ! Read it, and judge. 

36. The proper rule. 
We take the settled and d^niU opinions of mankind, as collected and recorded in the most 
approved systems of civil jurisprudence, and as established in the most free Governments and 
most liberal institutions of human society, to establish the claim of the slave to his freedom. 
These are recognised authorities, from which nobody can escape. The American Declaratkni 
of, Independence alone is sufficient. And we take these established principles, to work with 
them by ways^and means equally well established. Here is the essential, the fitai, the mo- 
mentous pointy in which we differ from political Abolitionists* 

37. Ckurdi and Slate. 
There u not a more religions people in the world, than we of the United States; yet no 
peoi^ have been more scrupatoos, by their State papers, by practical legislation, and by 
feaeril feeling, in separating religion from a participation in the anthoriti» of State. They 
give fall scope to the moral influence of religion, but jealously deny to it peiitiad power. 
If there be any one jnrinciple more firmiy seHUd mi the pvJUie mmd of &is eomttry, or better m- 
Utlished, by universal consent, and with fixed purpose, than another, or aU atb/trs, toe thtnk U isp 

•nUkT 1UXI610N SHALL NOT USURP AUTHORITY IN THS AFFAUU OF GoVERNMSNT. 

38. PoHHcdl Jtbolitum a religious movement. 

Look at thirBufiklo Manifesto. Is it not a religious document ? << The moral laws of the 
Creator are paramount to all human laws;'* «' we ought to obey God, rather than man;'* 
^ considering that, as Abolitionists, the strensrth of our cause lies in its righteousness, and 
our hope for it in our conformity to the laws of God ;*' << we owe it to the Sovereign Ruler of 
tiie Universe, as a proof of our allegiance to Him," &c., " to regard and to trc»t the third 
dMse of the fourth Article of the Constitution of the United States," &c., ''as utterly mUl 
and void,'' &c. U not religk>n the rule, the sanction, the everything involving responsi- 
bility in this transaction 7 Nor is it a declaration of principles to suffer, but of principles to 
act t nor of submission, but of aggression ; nor for the use of moral means alone, but to take 
Md on political power ; they are a political party, and were at that moment assembled to 
lominate a President and Vice President of the United States ! 

Men, ntidclng the highest religions pretensions, have taken lead, and are at tlie head of the 
ttoreme n t; numerous rdigious papers are employed to advocate it ; a large eorps of religious 
missionaries are in the field to preaeh it ; numerous churches and pulpits are chiefly devoted 
te it, and are thenee called Ab^litim Churches $ its most religious Champion, Mr. Gerritt 
iipitha has pnUicly anaoonoed, thai he will go forth, and prwh the doetriae in Chrfstian 
falpils, on the Christian Sabbath $ and religion evitry^lrhav is the high and holy saaetiaii 
jdied opoB to enforce the doctrine^ Nearly all the political AbolitioniBts, and with seared 
•a exception^ all the abolition preachers, leetorers, and mianonaries, are religious men. It 
isyiadetid, m proper religioms entirpnse. & this statement we hav« (fisdoaed a oasAT, nsjKm' 

TANXy JfONBNTOUS WAST. 

39. eonjkssbm tf a kadimg jSbMknM, 
Cfnee we published Ae first edition of this Tract, we have had a conyersation wfth a leadh^ 
AbolitioniM, than whom no one has been more prominent or more influential as snch. He 
tiq>re8sed a wish, that we 'UroM make some alterations in this sheet, ibr greater good, as we 
have done. We were surprised at the interest he took in it, and are only sorry we could not 
Mknr his advice in all its extent He said, <*The Abolitionists, as a body, are honest people^ 
pn^ TWBIR uiADsaa ARS ooRSirPT ANo UNFUNCIPLS0*" We Were starred at this^ coming 
ftmn such a source; bat he reiMited with em|»hasiii: — ^<Thb leaders are ccmirupt ano 
«mrRiNca£JU>." We were £oteid to btUeve, that such was his conviction, and that no man 
karw better. It was said so scriowly, so emphaticaUyj aad appareiUly with sack Ivmet^ 
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purpose, tluit we have taken the liberty to think, he wdold not object, thiCt the itabtie diopiU 
be aware ofit 

40. « Wt must obey God rather than man/' 
So says the Bnfialo Manifesto, having assumed the thing to be proved, viz : that God eoi^ 
mands it. It is obvious there is no answer to this reason, m no reasoning with sueb persons^ 
if they ihink they have such authority. If they could prove their mission by miracles^ it 
would be sufficient ; but as this is only their opinion^ a sentiment of their ovm, the conscience of 
those who think otherwise, is at least as good as theirs^ and worthy of as much respect* 
Other Christians, and the great majority think, that Grod has not commanded this ; that, in 
the days of the Apostles, when the state of political society was a great deal worse than it ip. 
now, an J slavery far worse and more extensive, as history attests, not only was submission to 
<< the powers that be," enjoined on all Christians, even to martyrdom, but << servants" {slavm) 

, were commanded << to obey their masters in all thinge ,*" that St. Paul sent back Onesimiis, 
n fugitive slave, to his master, Philemon, to be treated according to h|s will, thereby recogni* 
ting Philemon's authority in the case ; that the Apostles not only had a special authority by 
immediate revelation from God in regard to the matters referred to when they said, f< We 
onght to obey Oed rather than man," but that they did not say this as a reason for discibey 

- iag existing regulations of society ; that both Christ and his Apostles were most scrtipnlons 
observers of all such regulations, and could always defend themselves on that ground ; that 
the duty of such submission to such authorities is paramount to man's individual right to 
•rraign the law ; that obedience to civil society results from Divine command ; that political' 
•ociety, as it exists at any time, in any place, is « the ordinance of God," requiring our sub- 
mission ; that God's government, or Christ's kingdom is moral, in distinction £rom the political 
edifices of man ; and that the design of Christianity is to avail itself of the order of political 

, tt>ciety, without being responsible for its defects, to set aU things right, by making oM hmrts 
good. Hence, as they think, the scrupuloos care and frequent injunctions of Christ and his 
Apostles not to distuA society, as its peace and order are necessary to accomplish the aims of 
Christianity. 

41. Jt DedwAixm. 

• If the above thoughts are correct— we believe 'they are— It will follow, that no man can, 
with propriety or good reason, invoke Divine authority to justify a use of political power in np^ 
setting political society, or reforming the State. If a Christian employs political power to 
attain what he thinks desirable in the State, he does it «s a member of the political comnum- 

■ wealth, and not as being on a mission from God, armed with a Divine command, impecatiw 
on himself, and which he may proclaim as imperative on all others. No Christian, in our 
view, is authorized to invoke such a Divine sanction for sueh an act. It is, if we mlstftkie 
not, identical with the principle, which we, as American citizens and American ireemen, ifk 
our organization of political society, have very distinctly and very emphatically repudiated, 
viz : the authority of religion in the State and over it* And yet^ as all will see, this is pre- 
cisely the sanction of the Buffalo Manifesto, and precisely the principle on which that doen- 
!nent is founded. The American people have solemnly resolve|d and declared, against the 
nsurpation of authority in the State by religion. And yet, here it is, sprung upon ms by mmt- 
prise, by the public act of a public Convention, with the deslared object of overrunning n^d 

.revolutionizing the State, and the first step taken has been to plant its foot on ihe Snpnpeine 
law of the land, proclaiming a part of it, << to this nation .and to the world," **am urxcnJ^ 

KULL AN© void" — '^ ABSOLUTELY VOID !" 

42. Theadual junction ^ reHgUm amd peUtietd power. 
They have organized as a party on the platform of this rel^ioso-politica] creed ; they Mm^ 
nominated a Pr^^nt and Vtee President of the United Sutes ; they have gone forth into O^ 
Md, esubttshed jesses, opened ehurches, and set up pulfnts ; they have an army of agents 
nnd Dtissionaries ; their candidate for the Presidency, himself acting as an agent emd mission^ 
^ry, boented in F^nent) Hat), Boeion, that they had inereased from 7,060 in 1839, to 35,000 
in 1843; and that it is an actual junction of religion and political power, appeal^ from tHa 
ikcts, that religion is the sentiment, and the machinery of State, the means employed to accom- 
pli^ the end. If we rightly understand the essential el^nifnts of Church and State united 
apart from the accidents oC jtorm, this appears to be ^ thing. It comprises the most pote^^ 
agencies of the kind recognised in history, as it takes ho)d « the fundamental power of t|i9 
State, and would sweep aU before it, when once it shall have gained the ascendency. 
43. The JbelUian Churdi, 
It is the party, and the party is a religious brotherhood. They have one erced, okte-fi^ti!^' 
One baptism. To all others intolerant and denunciatory, fhey regard themselves as the onfy 
pure Church. They eall, not only their political, but their rdigious opponents, ^ a brotherhood 
^ thieves,'' ^ manstealen," <« robbers," ^ murderers," <« ndidCererB," « liart,'< <« iafidds,^ Itoi^ 
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We take tkese eiHthets, thus beitowM, as they come ftttt their presses, mAd are heav3 ftttn 
<^eir i^idpits. 

44. ThU the mdy mstU b^ which Ckwch and State con be uniUd m thie amiUry. 
Kit is to come mt all, it wiU not eorae ia the forms heretofore kjvownia history, but it vtll 
steal apon us. The old form would be iostantly reet^^ised, wid reprabated. But^ to succeed^ 
it must take a form correspoading with the popular modes of actioo ia. American socii(tf« 
Can anything be nearer to it than this ? It is the very model, the perfect type of our social 
system, in an original popular movement. It is nothing more, nothing less, but the very 
thing. We have only to ask, what is the eimnefU of this movement ? Is it religion ? Or is li 
■ot ? If it is, then it is Church and State, and aa attempt to unite the t#o. • 

45. ThU would be a fearfuX power, if it should prismiL \ 

It is a power that mounts the h^by of one principle to ride over all others— a sword that 
dots all ties, however sacred, for the sake of euttiag one admitted to be had.. They do not 
consider^ that the great priaciples of the moral and social system are numerous, all having 
their respective daim^, and that, like men, in society, they modify each other, ia their practical 
application; but they take one oiH from aU the rest, and propouivd it as aa absiractioth to gov- 
ern the world — to break down every other that comes in its way. 

It is ho disparagement to state the well-known fact, that all religious sects have their ith 
vorite opinions, and oflea one favorite opinion. Holding them dear, .they of course wish to see 
them reduced to practice, and if they had the power, they would not only urge them elo- 
quently, but, preadventure, would enforce them rigorously. It is for this jreason that religion is 
held to be a dangerous power in the State — certainly so, until we can be sure that the opin 
ions adopted are sound. If a fovorite opinion of a religions sect is unsdund, and if it is to be> 
come a hotty in powerj to be oiforced aDy.h<lw,aad by whatever means, it then becomes a ter- 
rible power. History exhibits too meUachaly a xeoord of devastatiooa .wrought in society kf 
this cause, not to be a solemn warning* 

4M. A difference be/tseen religUm and true religUm. 
There are a thousand, not to say ten thousand religions in the world, but only one that is tr^e^t 
and there are forms of Christianity by no means free from error. As a general rule, the mora 
intolerant, fierce, and bloody a religion ia, the farther is it from the pure religion of a pure 
Christianity. Is not political abolition intolerant ? Is it not fierce 7 And who will say, 
that, in all its tendencies, it is not rushing oaward to the opening of < rivers and seas oft 
blood? 

47. The dutif qf ail Pme Ckriattans in regard to this maatnuni. 
The tuueis coioiag, has eome, when iretigion, in the Aice and in vityFation of the American 
fotitical creed and cSf American ' Amdamental political law, is to be ma^e responsible for ah 
attempt to usurp the powers of State. It behooves all true Christians among us, to see, that 
Christianity is not held responsible forthis. Christianity, rightly interpreted and properly 
understood, can net, in our view, be respon^le for it. We do not deny, on the contrary we 
admit and-betieTe, that many true Christians, with sincere and conscientious minds, have been 
and are being persuaded into the mnks of ihis religioso-poliUcal sect, atfd that it is chieffy 
effected by an appeal to their rel^;ious feelings. They ore persuaded to believe things which 
are not true, and they listen to interpretations of Divine command, which are unwarranted 
in the i^pficatisa that is made Of them. The Hue of demarcation b^twi*en « rendering unto 
Cssar the things that are Csesac's, and unto Ood the things that are God'b,'' is efiaced from their 
minds by the doctrines they read in abolition paiiersj and hear fVom abolition pulpits, and they 
lose sight of that great and fundamental principle of American institutions, equally impor- 
lant and equally precious to all freemen and to all religious sects, viz ; that religion shall not 
liKve aathority in the State, and may not usurp it. They are told, that *< we ought to obey 
God rather thai| man $^'-^at they are not told that one part of such obedience is to ^submi 
to the powers that be,'' that is, to the ordinances of civil society. The very precept that ii 
invoked to lead them astray, is most directly in point to keep them right. They do not se^ 
for the time being, though they may afterward see it with regret and sorrow, that religion, 
talcing hold of the aMchinery of Stated as religion, is entirely out of place, not only in regard 
to the design of our political institutions, but equally so in regard to the design of Chri§tianw 
Uy» The latter, in maintaining the charaeter c^f a << kingdom not of this world,'' has a loftier 
missioa, and more universal IVinctions, than to raise a conflict with political powers, by using 
Political weapons. Its errand is with the heart, and its power is over the heart. Its morai 
power \s disarmed, the moment it r^rts to pditical power, and God Is no longer with it. The 
apirit iias fled, and it is not Christianity, whatever may be its pretensions; nor can Christian- 
1^ be made responsible for that whleh its precepts and spirit alike forbid.'^ If these are just 
thoughts, every true Christian, as Well as every true patriot, Will be appriced of his duty la 
legmrd to political abolitioa. Most respectfully, most kindly, and with alTectionatc concemg 
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^jfould we inplore those Chrutiaii% who have honestly enlisted in this eatcrpcisei to peese tmd 
' consider, 'their allegiance to God is doubtless first, highest, and most sacred. It is for t^Nit 
we invoke their allegiance to the State, because God has enjoined it. We implore them to 
consider both the eciuKlal and prejudice that wiH attach to Christianity, by forcing religion 
iato a political warfare, by bnckling upon it a political harness, and imtting into its hands 
political weapons^ for an inevitable diseomfitare. Gan it for a moment be imagined, that tlie 
Aitoerioan people, having once opened their eyes to such an attempt, will tolerate it 7 

48. Great Britain and Jimtrican jffnliiion. 

In the political aspects of this question, it is scarcely poiwible for vs to shut our eyes to tlM 
fact, that American oitixcns sboald stand np in the world's GonYcntion at London, and pandai 
to the lust of empire, and of the wotWb empire, nourished in that capital and by the Gk>vern« 
ment of that country, by denouncing the Government of the United Slates, and conspiring 
with those who would embrace the first opportunity te overturn our institutions in a senrile 
•nd cif il war. That the policy ef Great ^taln is morally allied to the abolition movement 
of this eoantry, is certain. The languai^e that has been nsed by American Abolitionists, in 
Sxeter Hall, Londei, and in other pnblic plaees of that empire, can not but be regarded as 
utterly hostile to that lenity which every American eitiien owes to the Government of his 
country. When words, and such words, are so strong, can the heart be right 7 If they have 
not already conspired, can there' be any doubt, that they would at any nvmunl conspire with 
the Government ef that country to overthrow the Government of Uiis, to accompiish their 
end 7— Doubtless they are lookcxl upon as fellow^workert, whenever the British Government 
ahaU have eecasiea to employ them. 

49» Th£ denaiionalizing influence qf politual abolition. 

The conduct of Amcriean Abolitionists i^iroad, as above referred to, is an anomaly in the 
jesuks of human society ; at least, it is what no one dould have anticipated, or would havi 
predicted. If, indeed, there be anything in political ahcdition, which can so utteriy donation' 
al^ae Americans torn, and set them against their own country, to denounce it publicly is 
foreign parts, and to show a disposition to enter into any conspiracy to overthrow the Asieri- 
can Government, it is high time that so unpatrioiic a movement be understood and apprp' 
tiated. . ' 

50. Pwyuary* 

* We mtist fiirther SolieSt that honest and consdentbus portion of the community, who, witi 
the most upright designs, have, as we believe, been seduced by the leaders of political aboH 
tion into that faiths iOLCoasidef the position in which they are placed as re%tott« tmn^ by ad 

hcrli;^ tu Bill lu-h'nz ^v j?, t''.e AbolUiotilsL^, In the way proposed. How can thiey^ as ALiiier 
lean GitiHeaff, buunJ by all tht! fiulejuuxii^ uf an ciathof aUe^ance- to the CoBsiitutkin nac 
GoTernment of the United States — for that oath is always implied in a ballot, and in Baaf 
States actuaJljr admini^tpTed o^ a qualification-^tiaw can they snbscribe to such adedaraiioi 
as the BuiTait^ Manifesto, and then vote the abolition ticket, or how eon they vote tho 
ticket ni alL, having such a declared object, witho^U contracting tintetam^ vemjvky on tktm 
tOuU / Aud is nol the Maaife^to il^ieir a aitboraution of perjury f 

* 51. jSnoSier view of ^ie perjury. 

It 18 certainly a jnost extraordinary case, as it is peijnry propoeed^^-ujiA pubHdy pvopcoed 
In this view it is ^nuleet. It is fkrther than crime has ev^ before presnmed to go. Bo 
observe the spectM^e it would present, if it were carried out» The peoposaJ and enterprist 
is, to obtain a political ascendancy in the national councils^ and to elect the Federal ofiieers 
lo administer the Government of the oonntry. They invite this whole liation to periuie theoi 
selves at the ballcdl-box ! Is it not so 7— What a scene would that be I And they set up tiK 
fnUpit qf religion to persuade them into it ! They profess to do it all in the name and by tlu . 
sanction of " the Supreme Ruler of the Universe I" 

When they shall have accomplished this end, the President elect is to stand up before tbi 
Mation and the world, and take the following oalh :-— << I do solemnly swear, that I will fidtk 
fully execute the office of President of the United States, and wUl, to the best of my aVility, 
preserve, prUed^ and drfend the ConttUuiion <f the United Stata,** And he is to do this, wiH 
IL proclamation in ))is right hand, before uttered and published, that he will do neUhery and thai 
lie will violate every part of this oath .' And the Vice President, and every member of Congresi^ 
and every Federal Officer, throughout the land, belonging to this party, is to do the same thing ! 
y/^as such a scene ever before projected to be enacted in human society 7^-How it is i tosiMs 
to come ^ any other result, under the Buffalo Manifesto, we are ntterly nnabit to see* ^ A 
perjured people, a pf^ijured Government, a peijured nation, pnnishiog, in a commoii eomt ti 
justice, with the heaviest penalties, that by which they attained their eminence I 
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DEMOCRACY. 

S 1. ^ ttory, 
A Member of the House of Representatives, in Congress, a friend of Mr. Van Bnren, Biet a 
Whig Senator, in a steamboat, in the early part of the Presidential campaign of 1840, whem 
the former said to the latter, << Your Log Cabin and Hard Cider is no go. We shall beat 
yon.'' *»How so?" asked the Senator. "Mr. Van Buren," answered the Member, "reliei 
ttpon the words Democractf-^Democrai'-aDd Democratic* We all rely upion theni, as a party« 
While we wear this name, you can not beat us, but we shall beat you." This is a story c£ 
fact, told us, with some other details, by the Senator himself. It happened, howevei^ for ibml 
occasion, that there was more democracy in " Log Cabin and Hard Cider," than litete wa* 
in ^ Vemocracy** itself. The Member of the House was right, and the Teiy reason he gav% 
prevailed on the other side.— Mr. Van Buren was beaten. 

§ 2. The Leeaon. 

As the above is a story of fact,,and as it dfubtlesf tells m trutl^ and coufbsses a secret^ 
though perfectly obvidus to all obafcrving i^inds, the Whks will be veir simple, if they do not 
profit by the lessan. All know, that theie self-staled << Democrats,'' place their chief relianee 
on this word, in iti different forms of application. Not only so, but they rely equally on stig* 
matizing their opponents vrith the name of " Federalists.'' Look at the Globe and the other 
papers of that party throughout the Union. Is it not so f With an unwavering constanc j 
they adhere to this rule, in print aad in speech* They are aware of the importance of ik 
rhey «« rely** uppn it. 

§ 3* Etymology, 

The word Democracy is formed of the Greek words Dimos, peo^de, and KraUdf to nila. 
Compounded, it signifies a ;»eop^ovemmeftt, in distinction firom JVoaardky, or "One Man go^ 
enunent. The word Monartky is compounded of the Greek words Monoe, sole, and Meoe, ruler, 
and means as above defined. In grammatical construction^ therefore, these words, ifoMoiic&y 
and Democracy f stand opposed to each other, thus : Monarchy means the govenunent of Otm 
Man, aad Democracy a government by ^ people, Th^re is a p^ect grammatical puitf 
and propriety in both, and they announce and declare precisely what they are intended to do. 

§4. iiiaiorical Origiii. 
The term Democracy, we believe, was first appHed to die Small republics of Greece, where 
the people ruled in primary assemblies. Hence Uie word is of pureOreeft origin. That was 
the purest kind of d<emoeracy, where the people avoided the representative forms of a repuUi^ 
aa much as possiUe, and aaaclad their taws, and made theirdacrees, in primary asswiiWifs or 
the people, though it is obvious, that the execative functions of th^ Government were iieca»> 
sarily, for the most part, perfbimed by individual and selected agynts. The word, Demoeraej^ 
is therefore of very aacieat historieal use, and has never since, been laid aside^ because men^ 
in different parts of the worlds have beea constantly strolling finr liberty, ibr ajMopA^-goven^ 
ment, ii^ oppootion to.tha elaims of Mbnarehy, i>r Oiue Man POiWer. Democracy wid Miparofay, 
Democrat ana Monarchist, Democratic and Monarchical, in their several substantive and 
adjective forms, have passed down through all languages, in all countries, from their p«ia 
Greek origin, with little variation in form or meaning, always and everywhere standing 
opposed to each other, as correlative terms. The fhct of this uniform and general use of t^est 
terms, with a uniform meaning, among all nations, for so many ages, three thousand- years, 
more or less, is conclusive evidence, not. anly of ths \Munterrupted and equally extensive 
agitation of the political questions which they involve, but of the general tendency of society^ 
afi the world writ, and of the persevering aimp of mankydy for the, ani venal Cj^taUishment it 
Democracy, m a peopZe-govemment. 

§ 5. The political potition of these terms. 
This, we should think, ought to be considored as settled by the etymological derivation and 
histori<»l origin and use above given. Such facts have a character of high and emj^tic 
teaching, l^ey have a potent laflueaee over the nund of the world, high and low, in pcditical 
jdiilosbphy, as well as in the hearts of (hose, who have felt the iron hand of roonarditcal 
power, and ture struggling for release, or who have obtained their freedom. It is for democf jkw 
as opposed t» momrcky, wfaioh the whole world are striving for» and whicii they aire resplved 
to have. 

6 6. De ToequemUe, 
De Tocqueville's ''American Democracy" is very instructive, not alone for the objects be 
had in view, but it is especially pertinent to our present purpose, which he never thon^t 
eC simply because he never thought it could be made a question. He took for granted, thai 
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ibc wofd, Bemomqri in aU luatary and in all coiiiitzi?% with all political tedi, in polkieal 
phxloeophy, and in tibie common mind^ occupies precisely the same position as it itoes in graa^ 
mar, to wit, as opposed to Monarchy. Hence 1^ everywhere treats of denoocracy as standing 
in this relation, and only in this general and comprehensive sense. He assumes^ that thert 
are different kinds of democracy, as of monarchy, and undertakes to treat of American demoe 
racy as one of the varieties. We hardly need say, that, by American Democracy, Se Tocqu^* 
viUe means our popular form of gfovenunent, such as it actually is, 

$ 7. Oihw authmtiei. 
In the same manner, lill political writers of the old world, give the same meaning to thest 
terms respectively, and uniformly use them in their relative grammatical sense. All attempts 
X6 put down monardijcal power, and elevate the people, they call Democracy, It is the same 
in £kigland. The antagonist of Monarchy there, is Democracy, and the growth of popular 
infloence in the Govcnunettt, and in general society, is us^ synonymously and interchangeably 
with the progress of Democratic power. 

§ 8. The feelings of immigrant. 

There is probably not a single excq^on — ^we have never known one — in the case of emi- 
grantji from European states to this country, so far as political reasons enter into Iheir motives^ 
where they have not come over ibr democracy as opposed to monarchy. They come becaust 
they are democrats. Democracy was the object of their affection and the theme of their 
praise before they came, it was their song on the voyage, it is their antliem here, and they idl 
go for it. It is because they hate monarchy, having, no doubt, the bes^ of fdl reasons, a tad 
experience of its evils* 

§ 9. MepiMioanism* 

It is a remnlBBhIe fiiet,thaty while Dxmocract is a word of high and pnre si^rnificancf in the 
European world, representing simply what we have alreadyindicated, to wit, a peqp^govemmenty 
in distinction from Monarchy^ the words. Republicanism and Bejmblicans, have fallen undtf 
dfeep reproach. It results entirely from the atrocities of the French Revolution of 1790-^93, the 
authors and actors of which, as is well known, were called BepublicansJ We are known to 
the worid as a Republic, ana the phrase, <<a republican form of government,'' is used in the 
Constitution t>f the United States, as guarantied by that instrumeni to every new State ; bat 
the denomination of ^/m^^tcimlias never adhef ad lonf to any . political party of the country. 
The cause is not apparent, unless it be supposed to result from the fact, that there is ne 
obvious meaning in ue term itself indicative of the precise character of our institutions. It 
is well understood, however, to denote a popular government, acting by representative agents. 

§ 10. The effed qfaccidenUd causes. 
It has happened, undoubtedly, thai the tenra. Democracy and Democrats, have to some 
extent, and more especially in particular sections of this counUy, been for a time rather odious^ 
on aceonnt of what has very justly been regarded as the hypocrisy of pretenders to democracy, 
ia^e same manner as some dislike the name of Christian, because they observe the charae* 
ter of religious hypocrites'. Let us not be accused of making a profane comparison. It it 
the only fit one to d^crib^ the case. But, as Christianity can never be ultimately and per- 
manently prejudiced by tiie hypocrisy of false pretenders, so neitlier can Democracy, and the 
latter holds alike place in the political world, as the former does in the moral. Democracy^, 
in our regalid, is as sure to outiive this transient odium, as Christianity is to triumph over her 
Tote, For as Gk^n will vindicate the former, so wUI truth the latter. The world is the theatre 
for both, and the little accidents of evil which may come in the way of either, here or there, X» 
aspetfle their eharacter, or retard their progress foir a season, will not impede their steady , 
onward course; nor bar a final triumph. J^e action and history of human society for three 
thonsand years, have decided, that Democracy is the opposite of Monarchy, and no accident* 
ao ieetihg iHttdow of a day, can disturb or modify this relation. 

§ 11. Our Government a Democracy* 
We are aware, that some have denied thiBi but we think it is from want of an enlarged 
aiii pidloeophical vkw of the question. The grammatical and historical facts, already adduced, 
woeH certainly seem to deetde^ beyond controversy, in fiivor of our position. We think this 
qiMetion, H any choose to nrnke eotitroversy about it, is to be decided by the position which 
the tttm, Demoeraey, holds in the pablic mind of ^e world at large, and in the records of 
history, and hot by the narrow views of our own political sectarians, nor by a nice scrutiny 
cf the constitatmud strecdnre of our GofVemment, as compared with an original and pure 
tibeoretical democracy, sitting aed go^remlng theoMielves in primary assemblies of the people. 
This latter picture is doubtless the purest theory of a democracy; but it is an impracticable 
mode of governments We choose rather to regard the more notable and fix^ chmi^ter, and 
tt'tdopt the names^ wUch history and immemorial usage have given to the different Ibrma of 
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gwemoeil^ at ikef adtttally tipp&Kt fVom time to time, in' dfSerent eoniitribt; md diese am 
gCMrally eliBsed under the heads of Moimfehies and ReptiUics, or Monarchied und Demoo- 
racies, Republics and Demoeiaeies being used as sytiGnymotis and conyeitible terms. Each. 
of these two eksses, as beibre observed, has its Tilrieties. But the representative forms of 
popular governments, however one may differ from another, if all the powers of govem- 
mei^t originate >tn the pec^le and periodically return to them, or if those powers may be 
eonstitutionally resumed and modified by the people, cannot dhr^t them of their democratic 
character. They are still Democracies in distiactMn ftom Monarchies! With the first of 
uiese classes, the government of these United States is property, aid for aught we gbm. see, 
necessarily ranked. It is a Democracy, And ours is a very democratic government, in its 
practical operation, as compared with any that has ever existed permanently by its own 
inherent strength. Who does not know, how the slightest .breezes of a pcdittcal nature. 
Droving over the popular mind, may affect and chaise the, pi^y qf the Govfroment ? Will 
any deny that this is democracy 1 

I § 12. ^ritiocracy. 

As it is not found convenient for monarchies to stand alone, and being socially at a lofty^ 
remove from the level of the people, it has been thought necesskry to surround a throne with 
orders and ranks of nobility, having chartered privileges, large endowments of wealth, heredi- 
tary rights, patented honorary distinctions, &c., &c., each occupying a mediate stage between 
the severe^ and the people, till the chasm is filled up; and the interests of these numerous 
parties are so connected and identified with each other, and with. the throne, that all are 
interested in maintaining the rights of the Monarchy against the claims of the democracy. 
With the sanction of time and usage for their position, with their wealth, and With the 
physical force at their command, they support their power, and the supremacy of the sovereign. 
An ari^Vicracyy in foon or subttanee, is eonsid^red a^neeeesary ftppendage of monovhyw 

§13, Jn OHgarShtf. ' 
An OBgarchy, or government oJT a fewy associate and equal> is considered, the most odioo* 
of all governments, and is doubtless capable Qf the most cruel despotism. Venice existed for 
centuries under this form of government, flourished as a pommerdal and wacUke state* but 
was finally dissolved, and tumbled to ruins, by |he atrocities of its Administraiion. 

§ H. Dtnioeraey 09 m^ party iii^ RepfOlie, 

A democratic party in a democratic state, would seem to be ah anomaly. The curiosity dCc 
a stranger would naturally demand, What, then, can the other party be ? — Are they monarchiists ? 
or whait ? An exclusive claim of one of two parties to democracy, in a democratic country 
like this, is, to say the least, not a very modest pretepsion, and a scrutiny as to the propriety 
and groimds of such a claims must 9f eoujqe be expected. • : * 

§ 16. Jt rtiro^etive glahee. 
It is a well-known' fact, that, in the time of the elder Adams, a party, of high standing and 
great influence, existed in the republic, called Federalists, the leaders of which were accused — 
we do not decide whether justly or unjustly — of aristocratic as|)iiiations and monarchical 
schemes. It is also known, that the passage of the Alien and $editu>^ laws, was the signal 
for the uprising and organization of a party, which assumed the name, and was called 
d$mocraHc, as being opposed to these imputed monarchical designs. With this c<dor of 
propriety to start with, sounding their alarms, and urging their cau^e, they succeeded, under 
the lead of Thomas Jefi^rson, In iSOl, in obtaining the government of the country^ and the 
Federalists were thoroughly routed, so that they never ftppeared again, with any effect, »a an 
fftgmized party, were soon scattered, and after a few years, were merged in other parties^ some 
going one way and some another. It is remarkaUe^ however, that nc» small portion of the 
most prominent, most pretending, and apparently most influential leadera of the preseiit «b{/^ 
ftyled <<Democraiic party,'' came from the Federal ranks. It is a fact to Jl)e cbseried, 

$ 16. ^ fow^ Champion of thU original'JDlemocraeyf 

Henry Clay, of Kentudty, roused l>y :his eloquence, marahalied by laa skill, and led on liy his 
talor, the democratic army of that Commonwealth, as their chosen eaptais. He was recognised 
and honored, as such, by Mr. Jefferson, throughout his Administration. He was neither the 
l^ast, nqr second, among the leaders of the Democracy under the administratian of Mr. Madi« 
fon. (See the " U/t (^ Henry Clay,^^ Tract No. IV.X From the beginning of his pt^ieal 
tareer, down to tlus hour, he has. been a trac^ eQii«tte«t» •AmrioaM Democmc^ ^^oorigiiud* 
dyed i^ the wooV'w we shall by and by have occasion to Mm^ 

§VI. A Hint. 
Kothing is more obvious, than the truth, tha^ mce the decline m^ dispersioii of th« . 
F^eral party, no other party in this country cj»uld, with jaopriety, modesty, or decency, 
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claim the excluaiYe titles of ^emtemHCy even if it were pioper bffon. It was jfint assumed 
for the occasion, and continued to be applied from habit ; but even the Federalists, mm is 
wen known, denied the charges which were alleged against themi and if, indeed, tiiera were 
traitors to the^ country then, not a few of the worst and most dangerous of tkem are now 
figuring hirgely and prominently in the self-styled << Democratic" ranks. 

§ 19. J Likeness, 

The history of political parties m this country has been yery much like the movements of 
flocks of wild pigeons and shoals of fishes. A cloud of these birds comes sweeping tlirougb 
the air, in a dense mass and long train, apparently following one leader, and anon, they divide 
into two^ or three, or (bur armies, separating and circling away'to different quarters of tht 
heavensj under ^ many captains. They may form a junction again, in whole, or in part, or 
they may not. The chances are, they will never all get t(^ether in the same order. Thm 
same is it with shoals of fishes. 'Now a solid body moves steadily On, when all at onee, they 
branch off, and dart away, no one knows where. It is supposed they have gone off* under 
new lesders. 

§ 19. The siaie <if parties under Jitr, Monroes jidministraiion. 

There has been one period of comparative repose in our political history, when idl parties 
▼ere apparently blended in a common naas. it Was under Mr. Monroe. 

§ 20. Tht new ** Democracy** no Democracy, 

ASUx a calm, comes a otorm. The evoking of new political parties, of sueh character and 
force, out of such a state of things as existed under Mr. Monroe, can be accounted for only 
by special influences. The causes will be found in our Tract No. IV., pages 9 and 10. A 
violence was done tq the repose of the public mind, and that violence was supported by a long 
protracted fraud. Principles were laid aside, and a man set up. The influence was personal, 
not polHienl. 

In this th^re could be Ko Democracy, but the very opposite. When Napoleon rose, it was 
an for liberty^ for the p^Uy for France, It is always so, when men rise, in the place of 
FRiNcirLEs. They call things by names directly opposite to the facts ; and it becomes neces- 
sary to insist upon it, with an emphasis and an energy, proportionate to the falseness of the 
pretensions, and the danger of detection. Populiu- deception can not be carried on and carried 
through, without heaps upon heaps of false asseveration. Democracy and a democratic party 
had been popular in the country. What more prudent, or more politic, than to call this new 
development by the same name? They had ^all power, could f?o as they pleased, and would 
be believed. They called it Democracy ! An implicit giving up of the control and manage 
menf of everything to oke niAit, democracy ! S^ch is not the decision of grammar, nor tha\ 
utterance of history, nor is it very nearly allied to common apprehension. 

What resemblance, or whfit connexion there Was between the self-styled "Democracy," whkh 
ruled hi the land from 1830 to 1840, and that which rose in 1801, and long presided over tha 
destinies of the country, we are utterly unable to see. Jeffersonian democrac^;^ for aught 
• tiiat appears, was the power of the People. Jackson " Democracy" was the ascendant star 
of ONE MAN. The first grew out df an alarm for the safety of popular rights ; the last sprung 
from an obsequious Iregard for a Military Chieflain. 

§ 21. the Democracy qf Mn Chy, 
T\$6 position of Mr. Clay ' m the democratic party Which triumphed in 1801, and long 
swayed the soepli^e of this republic, has. already been recognised. He was first, most eloquent, 
and most influential in the ranks of the Kentucky democracy of that era ; he had the entire 
confidetice of Mr. Jefferson ; he was &e main pillar of Mr. Madison's administration, and to 
no man is Ae country more indebted than to him for the success of our arms in the last war 
with iGreat Britain, and iat an hohorabte and advantageous peace. A true ^American de0K>- 
crat from the beginning, rising fVmn the humbCest origin, poor and friendless, and depending 
alone on his ))eFSOi«d industry omd energy, he was vaady, and fbll armed, for the service of 
kji comitry-«>-4itcArservioe as we^ve endeavored briefly to set^orth in Tract No. IV! 

. § 22. Dining a position. 
While the Subtreasury Bill was under debate in the Senate, Mr. Calhoun cast some reflee» 
tion on Mr. Clay, as having on his side members of the Federal party. " Sir," said Mr. Claj^ 
addressing the President of that body, <<I am ready to go into an examination with tha 
honorable Senator at any time, and then we.sfafdl see if there be not more members of that 
tame old Federal party among those whom the Senator has recently joined, than on our 
aide df the house. The plain tmih is, that it is the old Federal party toiih whom he is npw 
acting. For, all the former grounds of difference which distinguished that party, and were the 
subjects of contention between them and the republicans, have ceased, from lapse of time and 
change of circumsta|iceB^ with liu exception^ 0NS| and ih<Uu the maintenance and incFtaee 
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ff execit/iroe jtxKMr. ThU inms a leading poliey of the Federal party. J strong, povsenifidy 
uttd energetic Executwey toa$ U» favorite tend,'* * * ^I can tdl the gentleman, that 
he will find the trM old Iktnocratic party, i^^o were for resisting the encroachments of power, 
and limiting executive patronage, on our xitU of the Senate, and not with his new allies, the 
Jackson-Van-Bwen democratic party, whose leading principle is to mstaiin the Executive, and 
deny all power to the legisliCture, and which dpes not hold a edUary principU in commoa 
with the republican party of 1798." 

This accidental skirmish affords a true dejfinition of the position of the two great piffties at tbat 
time and now existing in the country, and which were formed by the accession of General Jaek 
son to power. << The plain truth is," said Mr. Clay, ^ that it is the oU federal pariy^ with 
whom he rMr. Calhoun) is now acting,'* • • « f can tell the gentleman, that he wiU find 
the true da Democratic party on our Hde of the Senate." No man had a better right to under-- 
stand this matter^ than he who was born and raised in a democratic family, who was edjicated 
in a democratic school, who had worked all his life in the democratic harness, who had never 
once kicked in the traces, nor balked, and of whom, in regard to the .true democracy of the 
country, it might be said, he was chief among the chief, and always foremost. Mi^ Clay had 
never deserted his old family connexions, and passed from one side to the other; but he stood 
proudly on his patnmonial estate. He was never heard to say, like one of his rival opponents 
for the Presidency, lately withdrawn, *^ I thank Heaven, that I have not a drop of democratic 
blood in my veins." A democrat originally, a|xd a democrat always, unchanged and unchange- 
able, he knew how to maintain the principles of democracy, andf vindicate its honor. When 
he said, « I can tell the gentleman,'' &c., he said what every one Knew to be a truth, and that 
truth was a hard one for his opponents. 

§ 23. Mr. CUiy^s Democracy as a Senator 6f the United States, 

The position we have given tO Democracy in the grammar of language, in all history, in 
political philosophy, and in the universal sense of mankind, as a pt^jie-govenmient in oppo- 
sition to One-Man Power, we desire to be constantly borne in mind. It is only by this distinct 
perception, by this discrimination, that we can properly and folly appreciate the thiiig> when 
It comes up before us, in its various practical forms. 

In this light, observe the career of Mr. Clay as a Senator of the tJmted States, always 
jealous of aU encroachments of Executive power on the legislative branch of the Gk)vemment, 
and of all its abuses and usurpations in other applications. The national legislature is the 
representative power of the people, of the democracy acting through its own agents and orgwis. 
It is the people, standing up by proxy in that place, to enact laws for themsdves. Invade Uie 
rights of that body — it can be done from no quarter but the Executive — ^and yon invade the 
Tights of democracy ; destroy them — no power but the Executive can do it — ^and you destcoy 
democracy. Congress i3 the home of American democracy, its theatre, its sacred ground. It 
is more : — ^it is its throne, , The Executive is but the servant of democracy, to do its wilL 
The bidding, the mandate goes out from the CapUol, not from the White House. It is the 
duty of the latter to obey, when the former has published its orders — ^to do the whole thing pre- 
' scribed, and nothing more. Excess is as bad as short coming.. 

Of these prerogatives of American Democracy, in the Congress of the United States, where 
can be found so constant, so vigilant, so faithful a sentinel-HSo bold an advocate, or a defender 
so uncompromising, as Henry Clay has been I 

It can not be said^that the rights of American Democracy have never been menaced, never 
assailed there. More than once, or twicc^ or thrice, have they been viokOed on that gronnd. 
But it was not without resistance — ^not wHhout a warning voice, and a prophetic ntteranee. 
A minority sentinel can interpose no effectual democratic veto there. He can say, Nay^ hot 
it is on the weaker side, and doomed to be overpowered. When a despotie and lawless Execn- 
tive has obtained for himself an obsequious majority in that body, he snaps asunder the cords 
of the Constitution^ and tramples on the rights of democracy. 

It was from a long protracted and painftU experience of this kind, that Mr, Clay, on bidding 
adieu to the Senate of the United States, in 1842, never more to appear in that {dace, where 
he had served the people si long and so faithfully, left on the journal of that body, as his 
last will and testament in capacity of a Senator, a proposal fbr an amendment of the Consti- 
tution in three particulars, designed to restrict and limit Executive power, so as to prevent 
•ttch violations of the rights of democracy. (See Tract, No. IV., page 14.) 

§ 24. Mr, Clay's Democracy in private lift, [ 

We do not mean as to his manners, which in him require neither eulogy, nor de&nee $ \nM 
(hose things which he can not but speak and do for the country,- wherever he is. In all 
Ihe emanations flrom his mind and heart, through private organs, which have found their way 
to the public, we find the same stamp of patriotism, the same regard for the rights of democ- 
nteyy the same concern on aecotiat and in remembrance 6f abuses of Executive power, the 
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same desire to see these evils of the country rectified, which hare illustrated his public life^ 
from beginning to end, with indelible characters.. 

§ 25. Thi pledge of Mr, Clafs democracy to the end. 

A pnblie man's estate is his repCitation—his fame. Is it morally possible, that a man, wha 
has done so much for demoeraey, who has toiled nearly half a century for its extension and 
security, and in defence of its rights, should turn round, undo what he has done, blast the 
wttk of his own hands, tarnish his foine, or wantonly leave in the minds of men a doubt of his 
fidelity ? If men can trust anywhere on instruments of Providence, duly appreciating tht 
fiiiUy of Mieh supports, they wUl know how to trust in such a case. 

§ 26. Modem Democracy a new thing. 

We speak of that which is modern in our own history, as, compared with its earlier dates^ 
There ia scarcely a feature of resemblance between the democracy, which preceded the amal- 
gamation of parties under Mr. Monroe, and the eelf-atyled <' Democracy" that has sprung up 
since, and for twelve years held the reins of power. This is entirely a new thing. It is as 
remote from grammatical, historical, and philosophical democracy, and from any democracy 
ever recognisd as such, as Monarchy itself. It involves the two principles of Monarchy and 
Oligarchy, with a strong smell of Aristocracy ; but we have never found in it a single element 
of a Conaiiiutional democracy. The people have had a part in it, without doubt; but it was 
only to docu they vjere told. They were mustered and organized under the personal popularity 
of One Man, and the original, aflerward transmitted vitality of the party, consisted in obsequious- 
ness to one man's will. Does any man need to be told, that General Jackson's will was the 
law oC his party ; or that the party was a body of which he was the soul ? It was a party 
formed around him persotuUly as a nucleus, centre, and source of influence. Is it not ap- 
parent, at a single glance, and frcHu moral necessity, that such a party could not be democratic? 
The head was monarch of the party, sole and absolute. And as all monarchs require privileged 
and rewarded agents, he put his finger upon, appointed, and endowed such as would answer 
his purposes, and captains of tens, of fifties, of hundreds, and of thousands, were made all 
over th Abnd. It was a strictly disciplined party, under one Chief, who was also at the head 
oif the nation. It had a military character in its organization, discipline, and eflfect. 

Men do not usually give such confidence, without a consideration. In the first place, they 
were gifted with a flattering name — Democrats. This was understood to denote equality of 
rights. In the next place, they were told and believed, that their Chief would do for them some 
very nice things, in the way of making equality reoHzed. fn the third place, there was held 
out the bait of a sort of undefined license, a kind of political Millenium, not far ahead, of which 
some din of preparation was heard as an earnest of fulfilment. In this way was organized 
an obsequious party, every fragment of which was under the discipline and guidance of 
recognised leaders, all of whom, in grades, were connected with their Chief. This, we suppose, 
will be allowed to be a fair picture. And is this Democracy — a people-gOYenunent ! 

§ 27. Th9 OHgardnc and Jristocratie fuUuree cf this party. 

The Monarch is recognised. A government, under the will of One, is doubtless a Mon* 
archy, whatever may be its Constitutional name. It was impossible to carry out such a party 
system, without <i(&-chiefs, and licensed authorities, in all its parts. The position of these 
agents lends them personal importance, and a sense of the obscurity of their origin and sud- 
denness of their elevation, mounts into aristocratic pride of the worst kind. It Is Aristocracy 
without grace, and without decency — Gloving power, but not knowing how to use it. Hence it 
has been remarked, that no party ever developed so distinctiy the features of Aristocracy, or 
was ruled so entirely by Oligarchs. This fact has struck the party itself so forcibly, that soma 
of them have waggishly dubbed it "the Cod-fish Aristocracy of Democracy." 

§ 28. Jin Ane&kie^ , 

«Hoiw mtay legs will a calf havt,^ asked a fdlow of another, whose depth and 
shfewdness he wanted to prove, c<if you call his tail a leg?" <« Five," was the answer. 
^ O no, that's impossible." " But certainly, he will have five." « Does your calling his tail 
ft leg; maki it a leg t" « Well, now, I never thought of that." 

It is strange, indeed, that it should have taken the people of this country so long to find 
tmt, that a half's tail could never be made into a calf's leg^ by the act of caUing it a leg ; or 
that Onef-Man Power could not be converted into democracy, by caUing it democracy. We 
have already partly su^ested the reason why this misn<xner was given, and the manner in 
which it was done. Democracy had been in good repute. And why 8houl4 it not be, in a 
democratic country ? But, as this new " Democracy" was known to be spurious, it was nece»* 
sary to insist on its genuine character with special ui^ency^— to affirm it over and over again* 
A falsehood is allowed to be made good^ by telling it often and strong, and swearing to it, ^ 
aocessary* ^_ ^_^ 
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*§ 29. DUcoveriet, 

That certainly was a rery strong stamp, which the Chief of. this «e^-8tyled << Democratic'' 
party gave to it, and the impulse of his hand kept the machinery a-going long time afler he 
bequeathed the charge of it to his Successor. But it was not long before it began to be di»> 
«oy^red, that there was not mneh democracy in this partiefthr kind of democracy. It «rat itae^ 
that the captains of tens, fifties, huiidi*ed8, thousands, asd so on, wtere genendly rewardtdf 
bat the lower snbaltca-ns, who fongH well, and worited hard, got nothing. - As the principle 
proclaimed was, » to the victors belong the spoib,"' this partiality seemed tery arareaMnahle. 
These dissatisfied members of the family could not with safety jump &va the. fence, beeaufe 
their faces would be recognised ; they were therefore forced, for a long time^ ta w«rk<»m and 
fight on, in sulky mood. But in 184Q, maiiy of them broke loose, and quit, as the bondage 
had become intolerable. Captain Tyler's treachery gave box>e to others, and he. got a good 
many of the disaffected. Poor Mike Walsh, captain of the <* Subterraneans,*' in the city of 
New York, afler having done valiant and distinguished service for his masters, without revmrd, 
first tried Captain Tyler, till he saw his foundation giving way, and then rebelled openly, and 
was thrust into prison by his own party ! Ungrateful "Democracy" I 

But the most remarkable case of^all the ifcnitents, is that of Mr. Brownson, formeriy Editor 
of the Boston Quarterly, since associate Editor of the Democratic Review, and now, in 1844, 
setting up again for himself in << Brownson's Quarterly,^' published in Boston, in the first num- 
ber of which he gives Mr. Van Bureh and th<i party a most terrible scathing. It appeals by 
his statements, that he has long been dissatisfied ^doubtless many others haw), and that he is 
now his own man again, having swung clear of his old associates. Mr. Brownson is an origi- 
nal, vigorous thinker, an able writer, and utters some striking truths ; but one hardly knows 
where he will land, if it be possible to tell where he is now. According to his own definition, 
he is a man of "progreM,*' 

One who has been admitted to the altars of this hew "Democracy," and oflSciated there, 
ou^ht to know something about it. The following are a few extracts on this subject, from his 
Heyiew for January, 1844 : " What passes for their voice (the voice of the * Democracy*) is 
only the voice of the corrupt and intriguing few, who contrive to manieige them, and to cheat 
and wheedle them out of their votes." ..." This taOe about the voice of the people is all 
moonshine." ..." The confidence which these politicians (* Democrats') have in the people, 
is in the facility with which they may he gulled,'* . . . ** Would they willingly let the people 
iato their secret caucuses, into their councils to contrive ways and means of plundering the 
«anple and unsuspecting 1 Would the pure patriots, (he democratic sages of Lindenwold and 
elsewhere, let the people know their various speculations and contrivances by which they 
cheat and swindle the laboring classes out of their hard earnings, to enrich themselves and 
their , associates ? No; there is nothing that these men more distrust than they do the peo- 
ple." . . . "The real enemies of freedom are yoi^ democratic politicians, who with their lips 
praise the people, and with their hands pick their pockets?' 

As for Mr: Van Buren, though Mr. Brownson voted for him in 1840, very reluctantly, he 
feems to think he was a sort of nightmttre on the party at that time. In speaking of the n- 
appearance of Mr. Van Buren, as a candidate for the Presidency, he says: "He comes not 
alone, but as the chief of a band, whidh the country had devoutly hoped was disperaed, never 
to be collected again. He comes as the representative of the S€ime old. corrupt and cortnpting 
■ystem of party taoticp, followed by the same swarm of greedy spoilsmen, with their appetite 
for plunder sharpened by the few years' abstinence they have been forced, through the remains 
of the original virtue and patriotism of the country, to practise. Gratify his wishes, restore 
him to the place he is personally soliciting, and we lose all that was good in the defeat of the 
Eepublican ('Democratic') party in 1840, and retain only the evil. We restore what, with an 
almost unheard*«f effort, the country had thrown off, and place the Republican party in the 
condition in which it must be defeated again, or the country be inevitably ruined." ..." Mr. 
Van Buren has, in politics, noi standard of ti^ and wrong but the wiU of his party, on the 
florface of which he/o^, ready to talcc any diiectkoi. the «elfish views ef its mw^^iB may 
give bun. He is i^rays pliable, mamageabley with no obstinate views of hia own, in hi» cr 
«nybody*B way." 

Well, this is a pretty stout confession for one who still belongs to the party, and Cody i^refciB 
Mr. Ctdhoun. It wJU be observed, that Mr. Brownson abtfve ^substitutes EUpubUcanfoi Detn^ 
ocratic. He has got tired of "Democracy'* (not much wonder), and prefers a " ConsHiluiios^ 
ul RepHi^ic,'' He calls himself a " Conservative" thougli he likes ^^progress" — ^progress m 
fte past, not in %^s^ting the past— ««nd we faonot'him for it. 

5 30. Th^ Radicalism and Revdutiondry tendencies of this modam **Demoeracy." 

• When the Dorr insunreetion broke out in Rhode Island, Mr. Brownson bravely attacked the 
prmeipU of that rebellion in the Democratic Review, with which he was then connected, and 
leally did good service to the country, though he had the misfortune to offend his rjasiderSy the 
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ptUons of that magazine. Re showed very clearly, that all changes in the fundamental law 
of a State, must be made according to the prooiswM of that law. Else, it is a rhfOhtUm, TVn 
doctrine Was a manifest condemnation of the Dorr party and movement. 

It has all along been but too apparent, that this new ** Itemocracy*' was not overcharged 
with respect, either for Constitutional or Statute law, dr any law whatever, that might happen 
to come in its way. But the outbreak in Rhode Island unnuuked the party, in regard to the 
reliance to be reposed in them on such occasions, and evinced how much more they are swayed 
by passion (some, it is to be feared, by hope of plunder), than by larw. It will not soon be 
forgotten who favored, and who rebuked that disturbance. The peace and welfare <»f our 
country, and the stability of our Government and its institutions, demand, that we shoidd 
know who will sustain them, or who will consent to overturn them in an unpropitiouB bonr. 

§ 31.^ Th* dmgn aniiniporianc^ i^ pturty vuvrnts, 
W« ha.v« already suggested, what we think can not he too weU considered, that no party in 
this co«alry is fairly entitled to the exclusive name ^^iemocratic. The government of the 
United States cqmes vnder the eategiHry of Democrtu^kt, in the general cla9si£cation of the p(>. 
litical fonoB of humaa sooiety) and ail the .people of aU parties are, or ought to be, democraU. 
They are not namtfrehut^^ l^chnicaliy -and Apecifically we are a Republic and RepublicauB ; 
tot for the general «iid more common purposes of language, both in political philosophy, and 
in the eonunoii speeeh of the world, we are s^ Democracy and DemocrtUe, These are national 
dsngnations, not party titles. The assumption of these titles l^ a political party, is a robbecy 
of tt^0ther party of their' national eharacter. It is investing a sect-*ia such a case «e//'.ifr. 
wted<*4fr their exehMive use, witii the honon which belong to the entire Democratic com- 
munion, in thi» <tCNUKtry and vbewhere. 

§ 32. Whigi and Locqfoeo$. 
Positively we know no such parties in this country as Whigs and Democrats. We deny that 
there are such. There are Whigs, and we maintain that the Whigs are the Democrats, if 
there x^ust be a party of that name. Certainly, they are the true Democrats, if there be any 
suel^ in the land. We mean no disrespect to Uie Lbcofocos by this party designation. They 
eam^by it accidentally, *as the name of Whig was first acquired. Under these names, Or any 
others not national and generically comprehensive, the issue is fairly made, and always stand^ 
as is propfv and important, which of the two is more truly, or more Democratic than the other^ 
according to the democratic standard of our Government and its institutions ? Neither party^ 
so far as we know, proposes any other standard. But if either df these divisions of the people 
is permitted to wear the name of democrats, as an exclusive party designation, and if they are . 
fairly entitled to it, the question is eonetbded, and the argument al an end, as to which is dem- 
•emiie, «F mare tfc^ so. 

{ 33. The cheat and eieaUh involved in fhU misnomer. 
The name of democrats wa3 stolen hy those who now daim to wear it exclusively. They 
hiid ae title to it. It is an ^dmericauy not a party name. In such an appropriation it is i 
cftco^. The advoeates of One-Man Power in the vetow as it has been used (abused) by our 
NaUonel Exeentxve, are Monarchists, not Republicans. Much less are they Democrats. They 
have also been tUNe ad^pociites of other abusesi and ^urpations of Executive power. They were 
the first party in the country, since the formation of our Government, that set up and upheld 
Ont'Man Pevfer, and the most remarkable fact is, that they did this at the very moment when 
tiNsy stole and put. en the name of ^Democrat^* I They have justified and sustained the 
Blesidentof the United States in th^ use of monarchical powers, we might Bvy absolute powers* 
'whiidL would have cpst ^e Sovereign of Great Britain a throne and a crown^and which would 
have revolutionized almost any kingdom in Europe — all under the namie of << Democracy" I 

At the same time, and ail along, the Whigs have resisted these encroachments of One-Man 
Pbwer, and .been the advocates of popular rights-K)f true Democracy. Such is th^ir position. 
. before the country at this moment. It is for the rights of the people that they maintain a per* 
IWtiial strifes It is for this that Mr. CUy has contended uninterruptedly, untiringly. The 
rights ef AjMeriean Demoeraey, if sacrificed anywhere, will be sacrificed in the Capitol of the 
BepnbUe, in the Congress of the Unite4 States^ in the persons of the Representatives' of the 
people. Repeatedly hvre h^wa against democracy been struck there — ^repeatedly have the 
rights of the people been trampled on in that place by the iron heel of Executive power, with 
the eottsent and by the eid of these self>styled '< Democrats*' ! It is to shield and protect that 
citadel of Deipocratic power and of popular freedom, from these, invasions and irruptions^ that 
Mr» Cky^^ad those asaeeinjM with iSm^ have so long striked, and still strive. 

§ 34. The object of the political revolution of 1840. 

It was solely^ and alone to restore the democracy of the country — ^to restore it. For many 
years it had been giving way and was bein? swallowed up by Executive power. One en- 
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Oroachmcnt after another had t^en z&ade on the rights of the popular and legislatiYelin^i Ji of llie 
Covemment, abuses multiplied, usurpations thickened, tUl &e powers of legislation, directly 
or indirectly, by influence or mandate, chiefly emanated from Uie Executive di&it. CongreM, 
inatead of originating public policy and public measures, and giving form and substance to 
them, by its own independent action, became a mere registrar of Executive decrees, a mechan- 
ics' work-house for a master at the other end of the Avenue. The Democracy of the natioiB 
was prostrate — ^it was nearly annihilated. It was to restore the Democratic prerogatives of 
Congress, to reassert and reconfirm the independence of the national legislature, that the greal 
Struggle of 1840 was undertakei^, and the aim triumphantly achieved. The people taw that 
their power was gone, and must be recovered, and they came to the rescue. 

^36. The geniiuo/ laeqfioeo'^lkmoeiwfJ' 

The way in which it originated, and its history since, wiU show yrheX it is. It began by the 
peisonal influence of tme man. It bad, therefore, an emanation firom and concentratiea in mm 
point. It whirled around one centre. There was no indq[>aidenoe in the 6(xfy, but a muyeiaid 
^Hquiouaness to the soul, Mr. Brownson, who has been a member and oracle in ^lis paxty, 
and who is still a member, says, in deseribing this character : << One sees the original erery'- 
where. The evil has beeome ^eat and menacing. . We have lost oor nuaiHnett ; we have 
•acrificed our independence ; we have become tame and servile, qfiraid to say that our soils are 
our own." . • . <<To keep the ranks of the party foil, to prevent members fh>m breakiDg 
away, and asserting their independence, aj^als ure made to the lowest and most eomqpting 
passions of the human heart. The individkial who thaws himself a Utile uneasy, or disposed 
to kick at the party traces" (like Mike Walsh, or like Mr. Brownson himself), f^must be de- 
nounced, 'thrown over, and declared to b^ an enemy, and no longer entitled to the confidence 
of the pcirty. Thus men must be kept in the party, and faithful to its usages, decisions, and 
nominations, not by attachment to its principles and measures, but thrcughfear, that, if th^ as-^ 
sert their independence, they will lose their share of the spoils,^ 

This is a true picture of the party from its origin, by one, than whom nobody understands it 
better. There never was any democracy in it. From its character, its vital and all-per^sding 
principle, obsequiousness and obedience, it was impossible there should be. It came firom Mad, 
torn to command, and he infused his spirit into the whole machiner}\ The genius of Locofoob 
« Democracy," therefore, is dbseguiottsness and servility in the masses, and despotism in the 
leaders. It is utterly hostUe to true democracy, and a suitable foundation, on which to erect a 
itepotk throne, 

i3$. The genius qf Whig J)emocr/nc^ 

The Whig party of the Union is composed of men, who have been lon^ out of power ; who 
hav^ been forced in the meantime to act on the conservative side, that.i^ as far as possible, to 
prevent mischief; who are of course, and necessarily, Wn men, as regards the fattening effects 
of office; have none of the corruptions yvhich. are at least supposed to appertain to a protracted 
tenure of power; and if such men can anywhere be found, may fiiiriy be fegaitled, as in s 
reasonable degiee, disinterested patrbts, from the jfhct cf their choice to remain in the minority 
so long a period. Principles alone, not power, have bound them together. Their party 
organization has been sustained, not by the patrdna^e of office, but bjr pnt^g their 'has^ in 
their own pockets. It was a glorious sifeht, in 1846, to see what saertfioes and efforts they 
could make, to rescue the country from bad hands. The obvious truth of their facts, and the 
force of their arguments, brought a great majority of the people over to their side, and they 
triumphed ; but treacheiy has left them precisely in the situation they were in then. 8tfll 
without power, still relying on principles, and the practical results of prindj^es, << though 
betrayed, not dismayed," they still adhere, and press onward. 

Every man in the Wliig ranks, is a Man — a man that thinks fbr hsnself, and acts for him- 
self—an uncompromising Jimerican Democrat, It is periiaps an evil in the Whig party, thIU 
they are all leaders; but it is no/ an evil, that they are serviU! to leaders. Nobody has ever 
dared to name in their ranks that wicked, corrupt, and corrupting maxim, that <<to the tklors 
belong the spoils." The great mass of them would neter care who govcms Hm coantty, if 
it were wiell govemM. But when it is badly governed, ihey resolve, in the spirit of ^e 
patriots, to put the reins in better hands, that tiiey may retnm to and prosper m their 0Vn 
private affairs, as independent American citizens — as Democrats, 

Such, for the most part, is the genius of Wh^ Democracy. They reeognise no authority 
oTleaders, that binds them to obsequiousness; it is not party, but the c^ti^ XYksf go fbr) ft 
is not MEN, but PRINCIPLES; and they adopt party organisation, and sustain it, not «s 
aa end, but as means to ani end. 

§ 37. Democracy will prevail. 

And it will prevail under that name* It is too late in the age of the world, in history, and 
Id the progress of human society, to give another name to this thing. That is the commm 
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^inbol destined to be en^loyed, throughout the world, to denote popular forms of govenunent. 
it is stereotyped in the public mind of all nations, and everybody, everywhere, understands it. 

It is true this name has been somewhat confounded in the practices of the political sects of 
oar own country, and we are perhaps a little disqualified to judge of its general and perma- 
nent influence. A portion of our citizens also have prejudices in relation to it, which it is 
hard to get over. In the first place, those who were opposed to the first party in this country 
which assumed ahd wore this name, (it was a party of no affinity whatever with the present 
is^-called << Democrats,") have not even yet forgotten their feelings of disl^'ke to it, although 
they may be at this moment, and to a great extent are amalgamated with that party. But the 
distaste which they have for this name as having been put on by the Locofocoiy is fresh and 
•troi^. They despise the hypocrisy which they have found lurking under this garb, and 
can hardly help associating the thing with' the name. Not unlikely they may often have been 
heard to pronounce the name of '' Dem^o-^rai'* with unmitigated contempt and emphatic 
fcom, simply because they think of the character that claims the exclusive use of it. 

We entreat all such to look at tins subject with more enlarged and more philosophic views. 
We are, personally, fuUy convinced, that we do not mistake in the politiciu importance w 
attach to this word. We have shown it is a pure word, apart from our own political atmo- 
sphere, where, we confess, it has been somewhat contaminated. But even here, it is to a great 
extent purified already, and is becoming more so every day. It was assumed by a large por- 
tion of the Whig party in 1840, under the style of DemocraHc Whigs, because they knew it 
belonged to them, and to them alone. This feeling and determination have been gaining 
strength ever since, and before the campaign of 1844 is closed, we doubt not it will generally 
be fdt and acknowledged by the peoplcy that the Whig? are the only true Democrats. It is 
ladn to rely on C0DmM>n power of discrimination between principles and names. Every pr^tc- 
tical man ought to know, that names embody principles, and are the symbols of principles to 
the mind. IHie word, Democracy, is a universal symbol, of uniform import, and no power can 
arrest or limit its influence. It will prevail over everythihg, and carry all before it. 

§ 38. The duty nf the press, and of cwnmou speech. 
It is perhaps true, that haff of the Whig press, and hitlf the Whigs in the land, are at this 
time in the habit of calling the Locofocos^ Democrats, of speaking of them as the Democracy^ 
of honoring their party with the title of Democratic, and oif using the word in all its forms in 
this application. Are they aware of the consequence, and that tiiey are probably doing more 
to help the Locofocos by this recognition of their claims, than aU the counter influence they 
can throw into the other scale, by any means Whatever'? We are sure, if they thought as 
we do, believed as we do, they would from princifde, from a sense of doty, abstain at once 
and for ever from such an application of these terms. It is imjust to all parties— to the Loco- 
focos themselves ; fbr they, of all' men, are least entitled to it. It is a cheat ihey have palmed 
on the community, by whidi they acquired and retained their power foi twelve years, and by 
which, sooner or later, if permitted to continue the fVaud, they will rise again, and rule in 
spite of opposition. In 1840 they were beaten, because, through the democratic symbols of 
** IiOg Calnn and Hard Cider," in connexion with the facts brought home to the people, the 
people saw on which side the true den^ocracy was. And we shaU doubtless triumph in this 
fflippaign of 1844, because the democraqr of Henry Clay is unquestioned and imassaUable. 
But stLU, as revealed by the story in the first section of this Tract, Mr. Van Buren and his 
party ** rely" on the word ^' Democracy,^* and oiji stigmatizing their opponents as ^' Federalists^* 
They understand the potency of these words. BeUeve it, dear frie^nds, they have done more, 
and wiU do more, by this fraud, than by all other means whatever. Strip them of that name, 
and we put the question — ^Who believes that they could live a day ? Witiiout that name, they 
never would have succeeded. How, then, can a true Whig be so suicidal as to award it to 
them, in the press, or in conmion speech ? They have a name, Locofoco, accidentally ac- 
quired, as the (lame of Whig was originally, and there ia no discourtesy in using that desig* 
nation. They then stand upon their naked principles and practices, and the issue is fairly 
BMide before the people. Which are the true and best Democrats 7 

§ 39. The importamct qf this question in its relation to immigranis* 
It appears by official records, that the number of immigrants who arrived at the port of 
New Yoik, from August, 1832, to August, 18^ ten years, was 507,131. We have not tht 
aieans of knowing what proportion this bears to the entire inunigration of foreigners into tht 
eooBtry ; but we have noticed immigrations, by way of Canada, for some years, which, at tha 
tame rate, vrauld make an aggregate in ten years, but little short of this statement for 
New York. But suppose the average immigration into the country is f^y thousand a yeai» 
which was the average for ten years, at New York alone, as above; and su^q^e that ona 
half of these become voters by naturalization; we then have an aggregate acquisition of 
foters, fWHU foreign parts, every four years, not much short of the majority which dected 
Gabsral Sburriso&l Wt h«T« b«fore shown, that all these, or nearly all, come hier» foi 
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JDemocraey as opposed .to Xonarehy, and that &ey will ^he JkmocraU^ Most of ftusm «« 
ignorant of our language, all are ignorant of our state c^ society, tliey know nothing of tiie 
principles which distinguish political parties here, bat they are governed chiefly by the name^ 
which paities bear. . The party that is ealled democratic, if there be such a party, they are 
sure to joifi. What other rule ean they go by ? And such, we generally find^ is the retull. 
Is not this fact alOM suffident for all the purposes of onr argument ? 

§ 40, The effect of this name on native Americans, 
It is impossible to tell how great it is, but it can not be small. We know, thi^ the^eod aupd 
leaders of the Locofoco party ^^rd}f' upon it, and our convictioa is, that they rely upon it chimy^ 
We do net believe they would make another oiTort, if this name, by, any meansy could be talien 
away. They are shrewd men, and understand this matter well. Obser\re how they manage in 
their press and speech : We are the ^ Democrats ,•" (hey (the Whigs) are " FederalUta f' and 
for twelve years, they made the people believe it, notmiUistffndifAg that, all this while, they were 
acting on |the very principle, which made the old Federal party obno^ous, to wit, a strong and 
cverpowenng ExecnUve^ while Mr. Clay and the Wl\ig8, with all their might, were opposing it, 
and laboring for democracy. The moral influence of this name, in favoi* of the Loa)^»cp8» so 
long as it is ayfwrded to th«m, must be mmiense, and we do not think it would be overstating 
it, if we were to put it down at J\fty per cent,, half of their entire strength. 

Is there not good reasony then, why Mr. Van Juren should "re/y" pn this name? Mr, 
Brownson asks t .** Who ever caught the weasel asleep V If they are entitled to the naxne^ 
let them haveit. But we have shown it is tt fraud. 

§ 41 . " Democrats'* the friends of the laboring itiid poonr clasaei. 

This has not only been a standing text, but there has been much effective preaching ft<m 
it, by the Locofoco <* Democracy." But the laboring and poorer classes have made an impor- 
tant discovery m three particulars. 1. That they have been made toolh of as described In 'our 
quotations from Mr. Brownson, who, from his long standing and public labors k the Loeo* 
foco party, will no doubt be accepted as a very credible witness. 2* That Whig policy and 
Whig measures are best for them. 3. They like that democracy which does ^eip^ most 
good; which gives them food, dothing, and a comfortable home, instead of promises^ Thej 
have at least begun to make this discovery, and are advancing in it rapidly. The ti^rilS^ a 
great Whig measure, is difiuung its blessings everywhere, and gladdening .Uie hearts of ,^e 
laboring and poorer classes. We have just noticed Uie remarkable fact, that a little girl, in a 
Cotton Bag Factory at Cincinnati, earns six dollars for five and a half days' labor every ^eek^ 
and that there are fiiVy*five females and forty-flv|e mRks working in the same ^ictoiyy with 
similar results. (See also onr tract on the TariiS'O 

Take away the ftame, by which the Locofoeos have deceived the people, and th^ po4^ 
is gone. 

§ 42, The great IndeMS of Jtkmoeracy, 

That party which seeks to maintaih and defend the prerogatives of the popttlar branch of 
the Crovemment against the encroachments and usurpations of the Executive, and to ^guard the 
Constitutional rights of the people^ in the persons of their immediate representatives, is tlie 
democratic party. All know, that this has been &e position of Mr. (^lay, and of the Wl^> 
and that their opponents have been constantly seeking to strengthen the Executive in its iim^ 
flions of the rights of Congress. The former have constantly and steadily braced tip against 
the Executive, in their defence of the democratic powers of the Crovemment; while* the latter 
have as constantly and nfi steadily prompted and aided the Executive in all its attempts to oEv- 
tail and abridge those powers. To secure the exercise of the powers of Government by fkf 
people, in all that the Constitution prescribes ahd warrants, has been the iindeiiating afitn'd' 
Mr. Clay, in aU his public life and labors; and in doing this, for many years <paSt, h^liaS bi^ 
found in uninterrunted conflict with the Executive and the Locofocos. These facts are t^i^Mf 
indexes, and infallible proofs of democracy in those who thus take the side of the people} ttfitftio 
less are they conclusive evidence of the lack of democracy in tiiose whb take the sile bf &a 
Executive agaim^ the people. 

§4S,ThMVehPaufer. 

This ii but one of the many f(»rras, in which the Cl^ef Executive^ ^iseonntry lias^ invaded 
tie prerogatives of democracy, in violatidn oMhe design of the Constttntion. It is a pare 
monarchical power, and is liable to be very m6ment0us in its results. It has actually beoi: so 
in our case. The framers of the Constitution^ thought the occasions for its proper exercise 
would be very rare, and it was ev^ supposed at the time, that it would scarcely be used at ill, 
on account of the great responsibmty. It hea not been used by the Sovereign of Great Britain 
for more than a century, and probably neverwill be %ied there again. But with ns it ftas 
been used as wantonly as if there were ho democracy in the Constitution, or in the conirtry^OT 
^Fer could be^ td can this ttbsohiti^ pewfit td aiconnt ; aiid what i» m68t remnkabie k^'4ka$, tbn 
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Loc^Qca << PemocrftqF" ^ould he if$. chief adviMate and defender ! Its most daring lue oonw 
menced onder the Locofoco Dynasty, and it has been cherished by that party ever since. Bnt 
nothing conld be more inconsistent with the spidt, or more hostile to th^ rights of democracy. 
An examination into the history of the formation of the Constitution will show, that the chief 
deiign of the Veto power was tq protect the Kxecutive from the encroachments of the Legisla* 
tive branch of the GrOYsrament ; whereas, it has been chiefly en^loyed, in the later periods of 
our history, in an aggremve movement /rom the £xecative, on the rights of Legislative au- 
thority, to nullify it? functions ; in other words, to nullify the democratic powers of the Con- 
stitution. 

It has been stated by English authorities, that the only practical benefit of the Veto Power 
in the British Grown, is the knowledge^ that it can be i»ed in defence of the prerogatives of 
the throne. This, probably, will be thought quite as far as it ought to go ; and such, as above 
oecognised, appears to have been the main design of this power in ifw Constitution, to wit, to 
protect ike Executive, But, as there has been no occasion for that in our history, and some of 
our Presidents having taken it fbr granted, that this power was not given to lie idle, have used 
it freely and wantonly in encroadhmcnts on democratic prerogatives. Mr. Tyler gave notice, 
in his first message to Congress, that there was ^ch a po^er in the Constitution I Therefore^ 
my dear democratic friend^ guardians of the people's rights, take care what you do! We 
miaked it at the time as an omimrns foreboding, and so it turned out. He had at that moment, 
and even earlier than that, as we may hereafter have occasion to show, made xxp his mind to 
use it. 

§ 44. The conJUsim of polUieal pariUs, 

A« was sagaciously and shrewdly calculated upou by those most interested, a majority oi the 
people of this country, honest and unsophisticated, took for granted, that the, leaders of a par* 
ty, coming into the field, would not caU themselves democratsy if they were not so; and it was 
genenUly supposed, that this nevo pjarty was only a continuation of tiieo/d democratic party, 
and that it occupied the same position ; whereas, it was the reverse^ or opposite position. What 
Mr. Clay said, in reply to Mr. Calhoun, that "it does not hold a solitdry principle in comnum 
"With the Republican (democratic) party of 17^8,^' was perfectly, true. It was in the antipo- 
des, at the opposite pole, in relation to that party. It was moreover true, that this new part]^ 
hki adopted— it is equally true, that it has uniformly carried out— the most obnoxious princi- 
^e <xf (he old Federal party, viz. : "A strong^ powerful, and energetic Executive," and that 
with t^is party still resides all the Federalism there is in the land, which in their case is a 
real%, Whatever may have been the /flc/ in the first case. 

It was also supposed by the people, that the party, since called Whig, was a»/i-democratie^ 
and that they succeeded to the Federfdists, and inherited their priuciples ; whereas, they were 
.the only legitimate successors of the Jeffersonian, afterward Madisonian school, and were op- 
posed to Hm new «ej^-styled " democracy,'* because they were opposed to FederaUsmy and the 
worst Mn^ of Federalism, as it was developed under the Locofoco Dynasty. 

Such has been the entire and absolute ooH/unon of political parties in this country, growing 
out of the /rattti practised in the assumption of the name of "Democrats^ by the Locofocos, 
who w^ere able, by the irresistible sway of a popular Chieftain, to maintain it for a protracted 
period. On tl^js account, the two great parties have all this while been in false positions bo- 
fore the people, and it was not till 1840, that this fact began to be understood ; nor is it per- 
fectly understood even now. 

§ 45. The wiscrupidousness of i/xxfocoisnu 

The &wA o£ ealling itself, and daimiug the title of democratic, was bed enough. They wht 
fxed upon this name £ar tbems^ves and l^he party, knew perfectly well, that it was a false flag* 
and they tn^tended to <deoeive by it. But this was innpcea/' compared with the second part of 
Iheic ofifence, in calUo^ their oppoyients FederiAista-'dk name which, in truth, bdonged to 
Iheiasitvili* The mucnt^p^doiumse with which it was first done, with which i\ has b^ fionin* 
tiinfdf W is practised ^ ihif dti^^ is.A soost remarkable fact. The mfiamer of doing it, ^Sk 
lioBg^ betrays a eonaeiqiwness of the fraud. Elae^ why i^rowd every column of their ae^pspa- 
B«n^ fill eray speech and «U their ecunmon talk, with tiiese namcBand t piUieti, thus applied ? 
ThalAS not the way of honeit peo|^ When a case is evideift, and ipiien a question is set* 
tied, it is quite unnecessary to be idways affirming it. But they ^ re/y" upon the eheat, know*- 
lag it to be such. They knowthat jtiief are alwa^ eiposed to detection, and must therefore 
iAtieipate «ll i^ the reps^tlim of ff^ asie«eation.< The people genocally are honest, aa^ 
mm enly be h^ in their sUte of deception, by acoastant ^eeho of that. which fint led than 
iato raxor, and gained their misgiven eoafidenee. 

The Looofoeo press and leaders are also, equally unscrupuloua in their statements dfact^ ta 
auMntain their cause. We are aware, it may be replied, that this is always the way with poUp 
tittaas, and that it is equally true of both sides. But there is an answer to this, whkh ftw 
|M«fa have thoMghluof; It is tJus :-vn» lac^ wh^h th« VThiis have to state of the Xfee^* 
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fbcoe, are 8o perfeetly astoun^ng, that they hare no oecaskm, aacV no temptation, to go devonil 
the truth, but are forced, in prudence, to stop short of it, or Tery seldcmi to give the wholes 
lest they should Ue dUbelieved, This we know to be true from our own experience; and we 
have never known a statement insisted upon by the Whig press, or often repeated, after H 
was proved incorrect. This is strong proof of the purity of a politicaJ party, and we think 
it is true. The Whigs have no need of weapons against their opponents, which fads do not 
furnish; whereas they are constantly assailed by naked assertions dt$Hluk tftrwih. 
§ 46. The morals of Locofocoism, > 

It results from a moral necessity^ growing out of the history of the things that it should be 
corrupt. Founded in untruth, erected and sustain^ by it, it is impossible it should be pure 
The system of party tactics introduced by General Jackson, and carried out by Mr. Van Burea, 
is one of utter and revolting corrupUon. Take the testimony of Mr. Brownson, before given, 
who Ms been and is yet one of the party, and who has made politics a study all this time^ who 
has been looked up to by the party as an oraclci and whom, we presume, no man, of any party, 
will accuse of dishonesty, and was there ever a fouler picture of moral loathsomaiess prfr^ 
seated a^ a subject of consideration ? 

§ 47. Rtpudiatim. 

Out of this infected, foul atmosjAere, has grown this Mo&otem. of -American puUic morals. 
Who will deny, that it is the sole ofispring of Locofocoism ? Fortunately for the Whig party, 
in this case, they have nothing to prove or disprove. The Locofocos not only father the diild, 
but they glory in his moral qualities^ and think him a prod^oasly smart fellow. While the 
flesh of this nation is smarting and writhing under the lashes whidi the public opinion of the 
world is inflicting upon us for this great offence, its authors are dancing and singing around 
the fires of their barbarous faith. 

§ 48. NuU^eatum. 

See our Tract, No. I., page 14, for a statement of the Districting law of Congress, and its 
Constituional authority. Can anyth^g be imagined more utterly subversive of all law and 
order, or more radicaUy revolutionary, de facto, and in its tendencies, than the action of th« 
House of Representatives of the 28th (present) Congress, in trampling that law under foot T 
Admitting that th^ law is unconstitutional, as the nulliflers say it is, still it is /aio, till the 
proper Constitutional authorities shall have reversed it. The Constitutional action of a Con* 
stitutional body, (that is, acting according to its established rules,) is Constitutum^ly in its bind- 
ing force and effect, till a Constitutional Court, whose province' it is to determine that questfon, 
•hall have decided otherwise. It sometimes happens, that the judiciary does so decide. But 
their decision has no retrospeciivey but only a prospective effect. The operation of the lawy 
previous to such decision, is allowed to be Constitutional and valid, because it was the Coiu 
stitutional action of a Constitutional body, notwithstanding they erred, according to the judg-*^ 
ment of the judiciary, which is a final umpire. Such is the necessity of society. If any per- 
son or persons, or State, may act on the assumption, that a law of Congress is nuU and void, 
because in their opinion, it is unconstitutional, where are we, but in a state of anarch]^ 7 And 
yet we are often astonished to hear members of Congress, in their places on the floor of legis- 
lation, say this, and act upon it, as they did in admitting members of the present House of 
Representatives, contrary to law! Is not tMs nullification by the law>makers themselves ? It 
is Locqfocoism — ^not of the people, but of leaders. The people know it is wrong. 
§ 49. Locofocoism and Tylerism, 

Some one has suggested^ that John Tyler's Administration should not be embodied with onr 
history, but put in a parMthesis, But it will yet be recognised as a legitimate sprout of an 
dd trunk. One of the << Guakd'^ said to us, while we were remonstrating witii him against 
the course about to be pursued, before it was begun, <*The peoplc like bold strokes or 
YOLicT^'— by which we understood him to hitimate, that they liked such things sa General 
Jackson did, and that Mr. Tyler was gohig << to tread 4n his footsteps/' make hunself a third 
party, and M re-elected. We are perfectly sure we did not misunderstand this conversatita^ 
and tiiat such was its point and drift ; and we moreover believe, that it was a true echo tt 
the sentiments of the White House at that moment. General Jaekson had led off the nation t 
why could not John Tyler 7 Boubtiess this eondusion was a non ss^iter— « thing that did 
mot foDflW <f course. 

But the facte show how much example YaA to do with It. The nation had been once and • 
tong time deceived a why could thfey not be deceived again ? Faith with the people had bectf 
brcken with impunity, and with great success; and the reason seemed to be plausible^ that oiM 
might and could do it as well as another. Indeed, if th« history reflnred to, proved anythmi^ 
il would seem to prore, that deceiving the peof^, is the best way to pitMper. ** SM 
strokes of policy,** was certainly the language eBU)loyed with us, in justification of the txmttfti 

We have never for a moment doubted, that Tylerism n Locofocoism pmie to seed, thougk th4 
lUtef^as a stodc^has'shakenoff thefcnnaras itsfrait. Biihoncsty ba§[tli distaoMs^yMi 
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Creaehery to the interciflts of the country in one case, for BeULsh ends, if prosperous, wjH 
lempt to treachery in another, for like enus. f 

§ 60. The fsmU errw qf the Whigt^ Whdg party, and Whig prm. 

Look at the Whi^' press, and listen to the eomioon talk of Whigs. In la^e portions of the 
East, in some poitbite of the West, not a little in the South, and more or less all orer the 
oountry, the Vh&g press, and Whigs in conversation, speak of Whigt and DtmocraU, fki 
Whig party and Democratic party. Whig ticket and Democratic ticket, Whig votet and Demth 
eratic votes, &c., &c. We hope we- have said enough to show, that this is not only a great 
mistake, bat ahsolutely snicidal. The Whigs may toil and sw^at in this way, to row their 
boat against the current; but, if they will look at the trees on the shore, they will see they 
are all the while going down stream, except as now and then a breieze of ** Log Cabin and 
Hard Cider,'* or such a name as Henry Clay may come to fill their sails and help them. Witii 
a favorable breeze, or without one, they are all the while toiling a^rainst a strong and irre- 
sistible tide of nature. The world has pronounced in favor of Democracy, and is resolved to 
have it. The great tnajority of the people of this country are Democrats, honest Democrats, and 
always wiU be, utdess the stealth aad frauds of Loeofodoism shafi succeed in bringing them 
under a despotism. It is of no use to say, that the people will distinguish principles from 
names, so long as the Locofocos ore called democrats. The word. Democracy, is the symbol 
of Democracy all the world over, and no power can make it otherwise. If it be said, that we 
underrate the intelligence of the people by these remarks, it is not true. We only give them 
credit for honesty. They have a right to take things as they are called, and there is no other 
honest rule. It is the Locofoco leaders alone who underrate' the intellic^ence of the people, by 
the frauds they practise upon them. They assume this want of intelligence, and act accor- 
dingly, and the people are betrayed, not for Want of discernment, but by their easy confidence. 
The people, as a bpdy, are not politicians ; much lesd are they abstractionists \ but they take ' 
things by their names, and go straight ahead. 

In 1840, the people began to see, what is the fact, that Locofocoism is servility in the massea 
and despotiifti in the leaders. But the sheepskin was only liftied from the head of the wolf. 
It reqoires to be snatched entirety off, 

§ 51. How to set U righi. 

Iv Let th^ Whig press be reformed in this partieular. It wwild do much ten hurt by advo^ 
eating Locofoco principles, fluui by calMng Locofeoos Democrat** The Yrineiples, in their naked 
form, will not bear scrutiny, and are generally a sufficient smswer to themselves. But wrap 
theili up in ^e name of Democracy and they will .mislead the majority of the people, simply 
because the t>eople are honest, am take things by ^eir names, 2. Let the Whig press en^ 
deavor to set this whole matter in its true light, ^bate the question, and dispute the point. 
9. Let all Whigs, everywhere, scrupulously abstain fh)m applying l^ese terms to Locofocos, 
ihoir why it ought net to be done, and if necessary to counterbalance the fraud of tiieir oppi^ 
Bents, let fhem take and wear the name themselves, as their right. It has already been done 
extensively. Let it be done universally, and it will be an approximation to justice. In the 
"end, it win cure ^ eViL 4. Show Mr. Clay's position, historically, in the ranks of true de- 
mocracy*; where he was under the Administration of Mr. Jeffbrson ; where under Mr. Madi- 
son; and how faithfully he has fought the battles of Democracy, under the Loeofoco Dynasty^ 
against One-Man Power, against Execn^ve encroachments on the democratic prerogatives of 
the CoBstitntion, as v^ed in the Representatives of the pec^le, in the legishitive branch of the 
Government. 5. Show, that the Whigs have occupied this posRbn, all along, and still oeOi^f 
it ; and that Whig measures are for the whole people, against the claims of officeholders and 
public agents. 6. Show, that the genius, doctrines, and practice of Locofocoism, are alike 
nostile to liberty and democracy. All these things are manifest, and the facts need only be 
dfted, to be felt. 

§ 52. Jipoiogy. 

It is with some diffidenee, thst we have ventured on the suggestions of these pages. W* 
Iro^ however, we shall not be deemed presumpttous in hoping that they will have some inp 
inence; timt the Whiles will see and /ee/ the false position they have occupied before the 
peoi^ so far as 'they have awarded tlie name of Democrate to their opponents; that, from 
ft iease of justice to the public, to all parties, from principle» from conscience, they will pause 
and eheek themselves, before they allow this name, in such an application, to flow from their 
pens, or fall from their lips^ that they will aee what is due to themselves, and to their cause: 
tibet tiiey will chaUeage the name of democrats as properly belonging to the Whigs dUme, and 
9ktm the reasons ; and tiien may we hope, that things wUl not only get rioted, but staypntm 

§ 53. Importance of symbols. 
.;Whig democracy .prevailed in. 1840, in oar opinion, only because it was believed to be 
Ires democracy. We are'also persuaded, it can only prevail now and ultimately /or the sums 
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reason. We would not lay aside the **Log Cabin,^ nor *'Hard Cider,*' for they are the appn>* 
priate symbols of democracy ; nor even the ^^Coon,'* for people like to laugh ; nor smigt, for a 
^eat statesman once said truly t « Gite me the making of tiie hnUmdt of a nation, and I don't 
cure who makes its laws." Let it not, however^ be supposed we recommead. dHnkmg, We 
only speak of « Hard Cider" as % «ymM* Doubtless, there will be many b»w and i4)prDpnafir 
devices. The Poeitry of symbols is the natufid lai^^oage of the hieart«-4he ii9t, and evenstaacU 
u^ altar of enthusiasm* 

§ 54. Mr. Clay as (he Candidate for the Presidency* 
It is fortunate for the Whig democracy of the country, that the democracy of their Candida'^ 
ibr the Presidency, is so legible and apparent in the chapter of his public life. It may stir 
prise some of the Whigs, but it will be 9, poser to the Locofocos, to find, that nowhere in the 
republic can be found, among our public men, an jSmericdn democrat from the stump, so con- 
sistent, so firm, so unchangeable, so uniform) amid all the fluctuations of parties, that have 
characterized our history. Thsre he is, the same under J^rson, Madison, Monroe 
J. Q. Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, Tyler — always and invariably the uncompromising Advo- 
cate gf democracy — of the people's rights, a^inst the encroachments of Executive power. ^ 
alwaj's defending American interests against foreign interests ; always advocating protectipi^ 
for American later and industry ; always toiling for the welfare and gibry pf his own country: 
always sympathizing, not only with American democracy, but with democracy in every part 01 
Ihe globe, where the people were oppressed, or stru^Iing for freedom ^ always the defender 
of the democracy of the Constitution, as the organ and instrument of the democracy of the 
country; always taking in charge the interests of tl^e masses, not only for the equity (^ the 
principle, bnt as the surest way of promoting the general welfare ; the same in defeat as Uk 
3t;ccessy in adversity as in prosperity, under the dark clouds of calumny as In the bright sn^ 
of popular favor ; never dishearten^, never weary, never flagging } but ever prompting altil 
cheering the nation onward to honorable fame and great achievement. 

The JjliOCQlbGoe know full well, that they can not impeach the democracy of Henry Ctn^f 
nor blast the reputation he has won in the service of his country, and there is nothing th^ 
fear so much as the word, democracy, in such an application. Their trade in detractfotk, 
vilift:st i.on. and slander, will avail ^Hm HtHe on sneh a mark. Their only task is now to hold 
^111 ttgM Ji3 fi^ntaent which tbey stole. We shall soe^ ere loi^, whetl^r t^ de wi. stimd 
^iveria/ n the oold, er bunuag in the sun^ibr lack ef acofveri«g. 

J 55, Sum of Ihe matter. , , ' 

The result of the whole is — U That laoooibcoism is a Ay system of party tactics, never be*- 
(ore known to the country,- having no poUtics in particular, except such a# lead to power and 
,the spoils of office. 2. That the leaders only are benefited, whUe the people are made took 
ef, and necessarily ii^uredr 3. That it is chiefly indebted. for its success,, to the essuinptioa joC 
m false name for itself, and to bestowing a ialse one on its opponents. 4. That it still ^ r^i^ 
«n the continuance ^thas firaud for futere snocess* 

That it is a new system^ wHI be apparent to the sl^htest leflectiop on i^ fff^fith f^9 m4 
eingular developmtents. That it has no prinoipley bnt the pro^ of the Oligarchs, is demoOf 
strated by the fac^ of our history.since its advent« That the people are iwred, behold th^ 
devastations and overthrdw of our national prosperity under its rule. Thi^t its success is aV 
iribntable to the ehuse we have assigned^ observe theiacts we have cecit^. . Aad that ,th<^ 
9titt rely on this, takb their own word for it. 

§ 56. The wdy to do it. 
Otm thing* ail, doubtless, will agree in, to wit, that to have a good crop in the tMitumn pf 
1844, the seed can not be put in the ground too soon. It is surprising, that the importance ^ 
early efforts to inform the people, is n<rt more deeply, more practically felt "by those" Whose 
appropriate business it is to put the means in their hands. The Locofoeos have nothing to 
gain, but everything to loscf, by debate befbre the people, fe every iaipihrtaat^ peiiti oB they 
ecctipy, they ate fbrced to defend^ and they ate exeeedingiy vulneiahle^ vrbike the WMg^o^' 
cupy precisely the position they did in 1S40, vi«, carrying ike warimh jSfr%M.> AH the >3wfk 
ofnd principles which gave the Whigs triumph then, are now mere dearly tbronglit eut^ oneaf 
inlipressively stated, and are in all respetsts more ava^ble ibr effect. It oniy reqiBiresy'tiMt 
they ^ould be thrown into the lap, atid put und^ the nose of the people. Let tiic Locoe \fin 
hade. It is only the fire of a retreating, discomfited foe. Their l«st taUy is a /Mora A^ 
0hrc the people- ammwii/foii, and let the word go round^-*« Pick* your flints, and. try it agaiAi^ 
'Ri&M£MBER-^-aIl they Want is AMMinanoiv, fN 000^ TiltE. << WMtGaP'-r'wed tM, wiMit 
voice for forty years had been heard from the high places of the land, now speaking to lui 
neighbors, near his own hearth^ the 9tH of June, 1842— ^* Wmos !— AaousB I— awakb j— 

•HAKE QVT THE DEW-DnOPS THAT 6LITT£]l ON TOVA eABBmrTSi illfD OMCK MOaft MAmCII 9ft 
•ATTLK AilD TO YICTOKY.'* Oft ' ^ 
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It if any man's or woman's efforts %d li^ aiyl ]^fer, whether of body or of mindy or of 
both; whether in agricnltnre, or commerce, or manufactores, or meehanics, or in either of the 
nnmerous branches of these great and comprehensiye pursuits; whether in the osefol or Hme 
arts, in digging ditches or digging out the sciences ; whether in a inrofessional career, or in 
making books ; in teaching, or in study ; in legislation, or in goTemment ; in making pins, or 
/BMtftit cannon ; in the mexnt hands or of*lbet» of tegers or of toee^ of muscles ot «r iMliiN 
in search of knowledge, or in its application ; in inventions, or th^ir uses ; in making canalSi 
or building ships ; erecting railroads, or constructing locomotives ; in burning lime or brick, in 
quarrying or in masonry; in wielding a sledge-luunmer, or making watdies; in grinding 
knives, or selling brick-dust ; in fishing for oysters, or harpooning whales ; in any one of the 
thousand occufitipna of4te cittr ortl^ countfJI oil tlie laad or onitl|e seat a^so og, andjb 
on, tcithe jend of thaf inAnlte d|rersit3|of hv^nt^ ptifsuitsJ by whic|i *me| mnfifomdi toil mt 
^ i^mho^, an^to git on ii the workf. In ^ ilee eonntir each onA ihodbei hk 4worocaiifll» 
and it is not easy to say, whether mind work or muscular effort is hardest. 

§ 2. What is capital ? 
Money is usually called capital. Bat it i# ii#t pxxM^Xj so, unless it is intended to ecwh 
prehend everything that will fetch money ; or everything that is wniK money. In this seofe 
labor is M#i|aL. Labor, cesbiinly, is the fooBdation'aiid earns of wedlh. Atttiwiroild would 
be poor, and come to nothing without it. YHiatever any man has, which others want, and 
which, being wanted, will fetch m^ney, whetl^er it be a capacity for labor, or.^y species of 
property, it is'^pital. For anymati, thertefbre, to kndw how rich he is, or how much capital 
ho has, he has only to inquire vihat jUcando and what he has that wiU fetch money. 

He who is ahtelo «0lk, tmA who can ^nd ^mploymeat with fair pay, ia Heh to begin wi^ 
and may become rich in the usual a^nsa of the lemu A power lo labor^ wfiere labor is in de- 
mand, is the best, most independent, unil mir^st productive of all capital. Money at interest, 
or in stocks, usually produces, in thi^ eountry^ an tnt^ome averaging perhaps six per cent. 
Some get more, some less, and sinne none at elL Th^y are liable to go biickwaid, and lose 
princi]^ itself. But labor, with economy, can hurdly eyer b« worth )^^s than fifty per cent. 
That is, a laborer can live satiBfaf^torily, and lay up^ as veflt«d capital, half of his wages, b 
iome kinds of cmpIa3Tnent, he can lay up three^fourths, it may be more than that. Economy 
and skiJl in the management of his earnlnsraj may aJso be made proJu<!Ure of wealthy in addl- 
tion to the profits of hia labor. Some laborers, by ai carcfnl iiiae of pa«^t earnings^ soon get to 
realize a hundred per cent, on their cnpital, including labor ; and then they are growing rich^ 
wealthy. Indnsftrioua Inbor of any kind^ in a country like oura, with economy, and being ap- 
plied where labor is in demaiid for wages, is n ^ure foundation of wealthy Man does aot hava 
to labor to aeqtiire the power. Tt is a capital wrih which ht k endowed by creatioa, an indt- 
peadent facoUyj and more productive than nny other, 

§ 4. Skill in labor, and in the management of its aioailSf is capital'. 
Man has not only bones, sinews, muscles, and other powers of bodily labor, but he has mfad 
to direct it, to improve in it, to make it more available, to put all its proceeds to a profitable 
vse, and to improve even its uses. I^ibor turos hodilyjpo;rer to account, and skill multiplies 
the profits of labor, so that when a rfAaji gets i»-goih^ i#tlfe world, he goes fast. Riches ihiw 
in, and wealth accumulates. A man's power of lalKur is liinited; but ^ skill }» unlimited. 
Skill u often a tfioi^Mitd ti«ieS mofte pi^oladtite than whattis ttoAsttPfoif eB^Wsor. But, it 
is to be remembered, that skiU itself is the firuit of the labor of mind, or ia the employmenl of 
mind, as muscular effort is labcor of the body. But skiU is capital. It is equally applicable to 
•grienlture, as to manufactures ; to the mechanic^ or the useful, or fine arts. It is applJobis 
to trade and eosunerce, to every pursuit and'oc<nfpatk>n of life. 

§ 5. Enterprise is eapikd. 
h ttdght se«ni cmite unnecessary 1o say, m view of what enter^e W aeoobop^eS Ui IJbd 
tm this eomitry, from the beginning of our history, that enterprise is capitaL WUh sicoder 
Vi^hns evoiESi vnAmmded weaMi from the lOY^^^i^ose of a ^Mdfaient^tiid «iMbf flifts* 



«poii a vast national estate. No other species of capitis Has eontributed so iBigelj to t^s 
slapeuduuB lestOt. As the collective power of national enterpriiM is compossd.M IndiviSial 
enterprise, wi^ ftnd'lie^ordingly the safiie character in isolated conoitions, chequenng the whole 
•wftce «f society with great achievements effected by single persons. There was capild 
jiiiHh m dM soel of Weshii^oa^ to hmble te gieetoit aiitioa, mmI to Mke ModMr, lOSk 

■ " „,,..Xoogle ■ 



•b4 in tke fftrknis waBu taf Hfe^ an U be fbmd like mincles oTe&teipriBe, origitifttitiff in flit 
Biafoiuid fttti mcxhftwiiblie wmIU^ and cnried ffan*iud to coHsuinoiatMm, by the mviBftle 
power «f man't monl attrilMteft. 

§ 6. Moneyed capital. 

Money is most coveted^ because it is most convemeDt ; and its conTesience arises irom the 
fact, that it will procure, in exchange, everything which a man wants, or desires. But, in 
itself, it is dead capital, and the least worthy of respect or affection, as compared with labor, 
and skiU in the application of labor and its avails. When money is put to nse, it is s^d to be 
active ; but it has no natural, inherent productive power. Hcianled money, while in that 
state, is no better than rusty old iron in a fanner's gaixet. And when put to use, the income 
is not the natural product of a natural agent, or natural effect of a natural cause, but a mere 
commercial result^ which is limited and small as compared with the products and avails of 
labor, and that little is contingent on good management and ^ood security. The princq^al 
itself is subject to the same contingency. 

Nevertheless, mone^'ed capital may bie an important instrument in the hands of the owner, 
■tad is usually |ui. efieetive power, within eertain limits. It will always supply wants, and 
gratify desires, so long as it lasts. But as productive capital, -put to use in the haBd»«f sdDond 
and third persons, for the increase of itself, it bears no pnvortion.to the produetive power «f 
human labor and skill. Hie fact, that they who employ money, can afford to pay int^eet fiv 
it, and olten double, aometimes quadn^de tlie principal earn aniroaUy, by the use of it, is pMof 
of this point, 

§ 74 Vukd eofiUd. 
3f tiefted capital is commonly understood money put to use for what is called interest or 
iaoMiie. The most common forms of vested capital, are bonds, mortgages, negotiable notes, 
■ilent partnerships in business firms, stocks in banks, insurances offices, turnpike and raflroads, 
canals, filling companies, great commercial enterprises, steamboats and steamships, navigation 
companies, tnamifactories, stafe and government securities, and any undertaking that is beyond 
the ovdinary means of individuals, and which requires the combined and aggregate capital of 
wamemm persons having money to put to use. The capital of corporate companies .or bodies, 
formed for these objects, is Q8ua!ly dividied into small shares, which, being made negotiable 
that anybody can buy or sell, are thence, called ttockt. 

§ 8« Corperati^iiB. 

TVtdoeet of oocpcratioBi is to oembine the surplus or spare capital of numerous indivfd- 

rnhf fiv enterprises wfaieh are usually beyond the reach of smgle persons. Pn^)erly organized 

bf the statute of ineorporation, by a division of the capita! into small shares, and securing to 

mm ai small means equal chances, they are well adapted to a democratic state of society, ly 

- bringing down the powem of govenment, distributing them among the people, and vesting 

. tbrai in the hands of all persons who can raise twenty, or fifty, or a hundred dollars, accoidhig 

to the price of shares. Fe# and laiige eorporaHons, monopolizing power hi their own specific 

opheres, are objeets of popular jeahnisy, and justly so. Btit the multiplication of them, with 

medenate capital and powers, divided hito small shares, spreads them out over the surface of 

. society, and whatever powers they have, be it more or less, is so much resigned by the govern- 

. BMBty and vested immedlateitf in the hands of the people, who are able and dispoised to le 

' omen of stock. It is a wider and more detkiocratic distribution of power. Thi< responsibifiiy 

. of the mana^en, Js to the stockholders for the use of the capita], and to the government, and 

. threu^ the govemnent, to the greM body of the people, for the uafe of their powers. That Is 

^ t«st, most. democratic^ and most beneficent system of corporations, which enables and 

. < — o Moges labonrs tmd men of small means, widows and orphans, and the more dependent 

•ad hdploiB portions of the comftiMnty, to become interested iii them, by the hivestment and 

. M pii ca l i on of their fiinds, whieh thef tbemsehvs evM not employ* to advantage. For exam- 

^ I — ^Two men, in partnership, were joint-owners of mills of great value in the state of 

liiiie, and one «f titem died, lesrving a widow and several chiU&en. The widow and chil- 

4mn, of ooone, ooaU not manage soeh a bnnness; but by an act of incorporation from the 

«tsite> thie wUow and the goardians of her children became corporators and managers, and the 

joiiil«leiest went on as befiurc. It will be seen, thai eases are constantly occuiriitg in so* 

eiety, which rcqoure tiw aid of sneh piiflleges. All he^less persons, who have capital enough 

to siqipiart than, but who are nnable to manage it, naturally resort to such helps provided by 

tibe ttatCy in parental ene^ asd by considerations of humanity, as wdl as for tite genenl 



I d. Ldhorers may ht tiodXchotdert and ecrfotaian in eorporaU ciwiijwwiM • • ' 
The toimicCLoinil,i«MasMwiraaeltB^ which kR9ffiSHiftoiiraolhfi^iB*twcfttyyeafi,loii 
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vqplid w IffT |nft|MliBlw%e^- cniAvfi vpvaidi «f niAr 'fiflaldHt Moping wSe wad i 
MVB for their, work aiiiHiaUF SlySOO^OOO^ abMiC iilty per cnt. of vhieh, ontbe ttrerage, or 
^0,000| Um7 «aa save> or Uy by, «|ler payiaf Clitiv botid and vemmrf eipenses. 'flttir 
ladings support a Savings bank in the place, where depwiin alt P O M Ia atly being made. 
Some of theni, after having laid up a satisfactory 9am, go home with means to settle down for 
life, while others vest their savings in the manuTactories, and beeome stockholders am^ cor- 
porators-^inanagers of fheir own stock, and presiding over themselves as laborers, gradually 
aeemnulating their interest in these companies. In one manufactory alone, $100,000 of 
stock is owned by those who work in the factories for wages ; in another $60,000 ; and so 
on. Factory gfa-ls, and women who live by their needles, are oflen stockholdiers in these and 
ether institntions. It will be observed, that in all these cases, the capital of labor creates the 
moneyed capital thus or otherwise vested, and that in the case of a laborer at Lowell, who 
receives in wages $200 a year — ^that is the average — and lays np one hundred dollars, the 
profits of labor are ten to one of the income of moneyed capital at five per cent* In other 
words, the profits of labor in these eases, are fifty per cent,, on the cost or principal, that 
being $200. 

§• 10. Tlu effect of cofrforaHumM im the gmeral welfart. 

1. MemufBtctwiei. In our traet on the TanJOf, No. III., we took occasion to adduce the 
■ease of'theGlenham woollen factory of FishkiU, Mf. Y., tvitii a capital of $140,000, which, as 

proved, actually employs other capital of the country, chiefly agricultural, but yet embracing a 
variety of oAer kinds, in all to the amonnt of $1,432,000. From this aggregate of other 
capital, thus employed, it wUl easily be seen, what a great variety of other occupations find a 
profitable employment by this investment of $140^000. • Among the items specified, we notice 
66,000 sheen, 22,000 acres of pasture land to feed them» 2^600 acres of fane hmd to ifUppLf 
the wants of the families belonging to the factory, and $8^000 aannally used np in the mMOI 
articles of teazles, firewood, coal, provender, Slc, All the laborers and their families behm^^ 
to this factory, are, of course, supported by it. All the farmers connected with this establisb- 
ment, and the owners of the 66,000 sheep, are also sapportedH»y it, to the extent o£ their in- 
vestments thus employed. It will be seen that the individuals and families ooiifteetod with tkp 
capital of $1,432,000 employed by this factory, are neither few in nnmbera» nar snail in the 
aggregate of their various interests. All of them derive their support Qum that aowce^end it 
Is satisfactory, ebe they would look to another qoarter. 

Let us carry out the rule furnished by these facts,' to another and more comprehensive stage. 
The entire capital vested m all the nitnafactories of the United States at this time, is estimat* 
ed at $300,000,000, (thrw kmdnd miUioM ^fdeUara), If we aappooe tint th])iaggf«g«ta,'thus 
vested, employs an amount of other capital of the country, oorreapondiag with the ease of the 
factory at Fishkill, as above stxUed, then the whole amount of the other capital employed; and 
frofitably employed, by the manufactories of the Union, woeld be ^^6(^71,438, or a litde 
over thru thotuaud mUlians of dollars I This is doubtlns an uneipeeted, it is even an an- 
^ tpnishing result It may be, that other manufactories, dififinrent in kind, do not employ an 
' equal proportion of other capital ; there ace doubtless some which da not \ but some, ibr aught 
we know, majr employ a greater proportion, enough even to swell the aggregate.' The vnnt- 
^ess ^f the amount, at the lowest po^siUe eetuaatt, is snffcieat te show ihe imponaiiee of 
these corporations to the various occupatiaas and intemls «f the oountiy. There is no eectt* 
nation, however humble,, no ^nan, however poor, that is net materiatty affncted and essMtlil- 
ly benefited by t^em. The vrooI grawiag interests of the eonntry, which tore drifeAy eonnedod 
with our raanufactoiries, and sustained by them, af«t estimatei at tw»kitnir$A miilUm$ of dtf- 
Zar«, and the farmers of the country veeeive annually Item 4he ttanufiMtovies,- far all their "va^ 
rious suj^es, an asy;regate of ne/y m9 mUlioma pf doto»» which is nearly nkM Hmu as ntosh 
as the avails of all our exports of flour, beef, and pork^ teall parts ok' the wvrid; BfasMHAa- 
setts, a great manufacturing states alone consumes annually more Jhrnnfmiif nriUhiu 9f4tl^ 
lart of the piodiiets of other states, which in nearly a fltoi«ty of all eur esporls to foMi^ 
countries. 

2. CoUaUraliwknce. The assessed.valueef propeitycf all kinds in Ihe^tate of M n s fca 
^usetts, as reported by her legislatnie in 1841, is tkHt kmidmd mmiM9 of doUan. As it Is 
known that official assessments of this kind are very much less than edmmen estimsieft, often 
fifty per cent., on an furerage, in Massachnaetta inwbably hpeniyfige per ecn/i, it flwy, perlMKpi, 
be fairly assumed that the aggregate value of the property of tint eenttncmwerith. Is not less 
than /our hundred milUone ofdoUare^ about one fouith of #hMh, or sac kmidnd mJlNdni^ ilea 
In Boston and its immediate vicinity* The capital vested in the mmifhetoriiB of thit = stnti^ 
is about ^y miliums of dollars. We have endeavored ftom the best sources of informationi lb 
aseertain, as near as possible, the amount of value impnrted tp the wenlth of MaasachuseCts 
by the rtan l rfhcttort ea, and the result is, that it can hardly be less than one hundred mUlim^ of 
#i#i9a. lthi^hfmmMttin\a^iwmmmimidi^ml^mmUi$. Thtt th^ first bf these 
^^ B^ilwrt t>ii<wii OU <it rtfii ■« t ii ir »itfiw^^ 
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ekii8ett8> but three timet m vweh tenUoiy^ is mIjt mpnt^ miUmii ^ dtjimm, rwidtiaff mi^ 
paraMly fiom the Chet tha ehe hM lew oaovleetQnfs. 
Sir llobert Ped, iahis i^eeeh «l the «gaetiUiii»l mecfting at Tamrorthy Jg ngM iniJ, in 1843» 

" Ther«»fore, gentlemen, in this farored locality, we have no ezcoae for being behind-hand in ^e moe 
of «gricaltui»i oroeperity. Another advanti^e w« pctiuw is, that we Uire In the neighborhood of a great 

maaufi^turing aistuct, and you all Icnow of what importanc« Birmingham and the great iron district in its 



yott have had ample- ex^rience tHat with the defca^ or increase of the pivaperity of that district there are 
coxrelBpoDding sympatlnQS on the pan of tha agncalturista. Tbua jtm have not eniy.aeoantrv formed 
by nature, but.possessing the advantage of a gr^t manufacturing diatnct in its ioubediate nelghbochood, 
and creating a market for its produce?* 

Every one yriW see, that this species of evidence is to the same etfectyand of the same value, 
iu all part» of the world. 

3« ianulSf railroads, 4*^* ' The constroction of works of these kinds, disburses over the , 
^eountry ^le entire amount of their cost, be it ihore or less, giving employment to laborers, 
muii|factureis, mechanics* artisans, and various classes, who do tl^ work, supply materials, 
and aid in accomplishing tne end. We nave not the means iW an exact statement of the cost 
of these works, already completed or begua in the country; but the .aggregate must be very 
large,, not l^ss^ probably, than some hundred millions. Most of this has been realized by la- « 
borers of vanous classes employed to do the work and siu>ply materials. And it is to be 
uaderstood, that if all these works were good for nothing when done, the money which they cost 
has all passed into the hands of those who made them. But in most cases they answer their 
design, and contribute permanently to the employment and profits cvTlabor^ and to the activity^ 
facility, andp^fits of the business, of the country^ on an immense scale. They also enhance 
the value of the property of the country to a great extent. A gentleman owning a very large 
estate in the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, though not bordering on her pubUic works, told 
us he would be glad to be taxed at any moment for his fair proportion of the whole amount of 
the state debt^ and that such a tax would be but a fraction of the increase of the value of his 
|xn)j»erty on account of these, works. If this be true, as doubtless it is, the state, though en- 
cumbered with a public debt, by the erection of these works, is yet rich^ on account of them. 
The Quly embarrassment is, how to liquidate the debt most satisfactorily to the people of the 
commonwealth. All the erections of this kind, whether made by states or by corporate com- 
panies, are greatly beneficial to the wide community, in the disbursement and r^dization of 
their costs, in the permanent use to which they are applied, in the increase of the general 
valae of property, in the addkioaal and profitable employvient which they give to labor, a»i in 
pDomoting the facilities and aolhcity of burinesa. AU daases^ more espeeiaUy tke poeter chuM- 
es; fed and reap, the beaefit. ladividttal capital eo«dd aet aoeeiBidish these gipM woiics. It 
18 only by states, or by Ihe emafained eap^al of aumesoni iadividiials, ia the form of co^MHra* 
tions, that sach enterfprises caoi be adiieved. 

These remarks are ecpatty applieahle to all other aa t c ip s i it s on a lai^.scale^ whkh ctsi 
oaly he aeeomplisdied by assoaiatad eapitaL They are beneicial to the whole coantry, aad ia 
all ckuses, ia the same way, and by the operation of the aaae causea. 

■4. Joafet. Forwantof8pace^wearelbroedtoief(vtea«rTnittoBtbeCuiTeDcy,No.II^ 
or to presappose aa aeqaaiataace with it, for a ptapca appieeiatioB of the few lenfeurks made 
heiJe. It is a seHtled ftaet, that the husintss of .tiiis <ceHi^oaa not be eanied on without a 
paper .■wdhun, and the only qnestuNi iSyirhether it ahatt he sappiied by private aad iirespc** 
siUe perseas, shopJceepens* and the like i or by oonperations (Cteated. wad re^nUted by the 
gOFvemmeat, and laspoasible to it ? Expeiieaee has deeideA, that thaevfls of the Ibrmor plauoi 
can not be endured, and bank corporations are Uw resaU 'Of the wneamty of the puUic* Tkteix 
powtfB. are specified, their mddes <^ busineBS^ regulatied by law, and they are held acoouflft- 
able-to the aathcritiea a4iidi gave them.beiag. llwy bsnne a reasonable amount of the eoa- 
fideaoe.of the pablie^ and the reasons why that has been laisome degree shakea, are ezfaibtteil 
in ear Tract on tiie Gunaneyy which are, briefly, the eflccts of the maMreatment of govcr»* 
ment, in a war against its. ownoffipriog. Can a«hild do weU> witli« father strikiag haaj 
blowt^ia its head f 

•A aood system of hanking supplies a soaad^ eoiM«nient, and infispensahle drcnlafting ma-^ 
dism for the denmndaiof hosiness. It is phyncaBy ioqMsaittle, that the vast trade ef this vaM; . 
etftntif , shoidd he carried en with an eKdasive metdlie currency. The people vntl use tha 
paperof private and inresponafhte persons, wUh all its evils. If they can not have that of re*' 
spoa^e and law^govetned institntioBS. Besides the general scmateen of a hankiwpar nw* 
diaia,tliey are- umlly abl^ by the eoaditioBS en which they are iehaitfjred, to sapply aa > 
a4i9«a<»eitnener. BotnottiiedeaMof tiw benefit* ef a goad hanking system, is its ciecti» 
' t ewi^ita&taBnrju Byfac tiia g ne a iar portion cf the aacrifi<ea of paopertf in^tMa. 
I oflhcr wmnMm of gencnl crsdit thraiigli which «pehat« reoeirtif 
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t6i«K Md otiicr pTOiMity of Hm wattvf^ kai tiuing«d iMi««ni ia tfui w«j, bjr the loredoiiaf 
of mortgages, and the original proprietors, who were wdl off hefore, have betn nimed by metw 
dleis usureffs. But in the openrtkn <^ a sowui hanking fjMemy «ioriittant. nstiry is always 
kept down, because it is forced to moderation, to a specified limit, by law. (JSee Tract om flt 
Cmrrenqf.} 

5. Jnsvranet ctnnpanies, tie. The benefits of these and similar institations, are too weQ 
known to require defence. They absorb a large amount of capital, which is thus put to prof- 
itable use, at the same time that it secures the private property of individuals on an immense 
scale, at a premium which all can afford, if they can not afford to lose it* A ship insured, is 
lost, but the owners and shippers do not suffer ; a house insured, is burnt, but the owner re- 
ceives cash for the value; a valuable life insured, is lost, but the surviving relatives get an 
equivalent for the services of which they are deprivefl ; and in . this way the most afflicting 
s&okes of Providence are greatly relieved of their severity. Mj^ bear one another's burdens 
from motives of interest, where dharity waulit be cold and unpt-Qductive. It is a beneltcent ^ 
result of civilization. ' ' r 

6. Corporations secure aetivity to moneyed capital. It Is best for all, that money should be 
in constant use. While lyitig still, it is dead to all the world, and good for nothing. But they 
who have money, will not trust it to second and third persons^ without security. The rights 
and powers of corporate bodies, are indispensable to evoke hoarded wealth from its hiding- 
places, and bring it into use for the benefit of society. 

7. money vested ih corporate institvtions, is put under the control of general society, tkro%t^ 
the govemtnent. This is a prime consideration, especially for those who are jealous of moneyed 
power. The government is virtually trustee of all ftinds vested in corporate itistitutions, * 
prescribes the objects to which they irhall be acpplied, and the manner of using them, employs 
the corporations as its agents, and holds them accountable. The government is supposed to be 
partial to the public, and win always endeavor to serve and promote the interests of the pub- 
lic. To have the moneyed power of the country under such Conti'ol, can not but be regarded 
as better than to have it in the hands of private and exorbitant usurers, or shavers. 

' 8. There are many important dbjects indispensahk to the interests of the couftfry, tuhkh can nei 
be accomplished^ except by the povm- of associated capital. The olnects of the various instit»- 
tiotts we have had under review, will stifficiently show this. If thev must be done, they ean 
oftly be done in this way. And what and where would the country have bccu vrithoat them f 
Half-way back to baibarism. 

4 Ih The controlling p&wer oflahor^ industry, and enterpme, over numeyed cajgital* 
We have before rbeogmsed the sabstantial caiMtal aad prodoetbe power of these capaeitiei 
e^maa. We have seen that they ane many times mors pro^Ktive than moneyed; capital. It 
reaau$B to show, that, in this eountiy, tbey^ eommand and ooiilr«4 Uie latter^ Money md 
property, we know, among us, are constantly changing hands^ A una has only to work on, 
asA wait patiently, and with induBtry and enterprise, he is tore to get both. The wheel of 
j^diiean Ibetoae is perpetually and steadily turning, and those at bottom to^y, wiH be 
moving up to-morrow, and will ere long he at the top. The>rich man of thiiS year, may be 
poor the nexty and Ute weakfay family of this ^eBerstion, is likely to dissipabe its fortime in 
the next. Sotrcely ef er does it rermiia in the same line to the thM geneEalioB« And wbere 
is it^< when no} kntger ianidL witfe> the sanw owaea ? It is in a thousand or tea thoassnd bands. 
W(kere the laws df prii90genitni«^aBd entMl areabdi^ed, as in this oonntry, and wbopeer- 
erythii^ is 'pot under the eeatfel of iabor, iadastry, and entetprise^ there is a snhetantial 
e^iaMty. All property, among' na, lends to the hands of those wb»work and wait lor it. Tbey 
areas suie-to getic, as the svnr is tn-rise-and set. 

Where now'is the vast estate of Stephen Girani, of Philadelphia 7 The two miUime left in 
charge of that eity, is chiefiy in the hands of tiie lime^mraeiB, brick-makers, ^anyHoea, 
slbne-eotten^ masona^ carpenters, esitera, nrehiteets^ artisans, maiNdaetnrers^ mnchanies, lum- 
ber merehants, trades ef many kinds, and afients of great variety, wiMse labors, services^ nnd 
motaiials werepnt.in reqaisition for the erection of Giiaid OoUege without the eily, aadOi- 
nurd Square within it. And the immense estate of John Jacob Astor, of New TcuEk,.wlMvi 
iRll that be in the nest feneration r A eonsiderahle fraction «f it ha» afready gone into tile 
Ailsr House and other edifices in thotesty; that is^ into tihe hands efthflBe who built thcHk, 
and furnished the nmtetiials. Every expensife hnaee and ^sfahKshnaHtr that n rieh man adi 
apyscntters the eniibe ^ooet^wr <he wide eonnnnaity, patting Ant nnieatti of money and prn^ 
erty into ottier and many hands* Money never tafi; except with the nuser^aod all thew^anlHi 
oT the wndthieM;, ibr the ttmeMng!, ia finr the most, part in tise by eomehody, benefittki|i.te 
peer) and hoping thnvewhoaseiMlsnWelioffv tonne in tiKlninld. It |i imponihie to kee^ . 
ty and pnspQrty eat ef thn hmids ef tlioK wiw^warlf for it|. who wnittdMlfisna nml « 
TheyMrait^cnAtkBygilit. And ^e prodtaetNeenA nhnvliii^ pofiMr nf f 
~M» Ant nfttHtttAnmriAdAitefe^ttidltf I 
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lion of tiie capttid of kbor and itioncyed capital, is, not Hiat the latter eomneikb the finmr^ 
Ivrt that the former commands the latter. Moneyed capital employs labor, beeaose hs owner 
l«s need of the serriee ;. and th« seeoad step of the relation is, that tht purtics have changed 
t&ces. Labor, industry, and enterprise, in this country, are all absorbing. They lay their 
hands upon evenrthing. Their compensation is a fUir one, as between the parties. The in- 
dtistrious and frngal toll of the last generation, possesses most of the wealth of this. So will 
it be with this generation, and so with the next. It is the natural order, and necessary result 
^ American society. Labor is tl^ master here ; it is the great capitalist ; the embryo mil* 
Honaire; and he who can stand up, in the bloom and vigor of ripening manhood, pure in heart, 
and detennlned to prosper, though he has not a penny in the world, may look abroad, and be- 
hold a large estate within his reach. Within his owil skin, and deep down in his own sold, 
Ijes the capital, the productive power, with which he is to trade. All wealth lies in abey- 
ance to th^e physical and moral ener^es, and comes into hand at their summons. 

§12. Thelazy^duxracter of moneyed oapUaL 
; We speak of the general character of its owners, an* with thean, it ii not only laiy, hat 
cften improvident. Its proposal and its terms are, «fm me^d gifft mt my dividend. 'When 
men get beyond the necessi^ of labor, they never like to return to it. They seek riepose, en- 
joyment, and exemption fi-om the rude occupations of life. It Is seldom, if ever, that tiiey 
re&lize the satisfaction they hoped for. B^t they have become lazy, and by their lazy position 
they fell into the power of the active nlind of the country. They who work are going aheac^ 
whUe these fall back on their resources, can commimd nothing bat their dividends, nid are fit 
only to make their wills in^vor of heirs, who anticitmtfng the future, are waidng^ only 1^ 
the good luck that death may bring them, to dissipate, it may be, &e estate that falls into 
their possession. At best, the investments of moneyed capital^ are only valuable as thtf 
are in demand for use by the active, laborious, and industrious portion of the community, who;, 
of the two parties, al^ys derive the greatest benefit from them, and in the end are likdy to 
have the whole. I^bor is all powerful, and destined to supplant opulent indolence, by gaining; 
possession of the means of its luxurious ease. Guard then: wealth however they may, ••rich- 
e$ take to themselves wings and fly away.f There is no law of inheritance in American so>^ 
<;iety, that can secure wedth in the same family Hne, while it is always dpen to the acquishiotf 
<lf industrious labor. The gifts of fortune are always tendered to those who to^ for them, and 
snatched from those who riot in affluence. Already we behold no inconsiderable fractibii of 
tbe large investments of the Lowell manufactories in the hands of those who b^^an thert 
Iry spinninjg and weaving, *nd who still s^in and weave. And Who that liils observed ^e mn- 
timons of society for half a generation, or ev^n a less time than ^at, does not see the saiiit 
o^enition going on everywhere f ' 

§ 13. The mutual dependence between laborers and mmeyed cajntalieis^ 
The rich tta^ can not eat Ms money $ nor clothe hhnseif with bank Mies, or gold kai; m 
Mfer plate; n6r shelter hhnseif from the inclemeneieB of the seasons by these ttAteriab ; nor 
BHtke of them any of the comforts of life. If he chooses to live at ease, for ail neeessoki^ 
m^ for all means of enjoyment, he is entirely dep^nd^t on those who produce them« Vm 
idl these he must give his money in exchange, which enables those who miirfiter to hi* eefl^ 
vMence and comfort, to better l3iehr condition, and rise In the wcnrld. In tiiese very aeti cC 
exchange, they are gradually exchange positions ik society. Nor can the WealAy get« rit> 
turn for their investments, or an income from fl^if estate^ if there be nobody to use the ibimer, 
or work the latter. Both parties are served by their relative position for the time hein& 
though it is possiUe, and not unlikely, that their children will stand in directly the opposite 
IQsition of their parents, in relation to each other. 

The laborer wants the reward of his toil, first for necessaries not in his fine J next, to add to 
)us comforts; and thirdly, to increasa his stock in trade, or augment his estate. But how 
«fuld he get this reward, if iiobody had it to give in exchange for his services ? On the other 
himd) the consideration paid would be of no value or use to its owners, except as it is in d^ 
muul hy those who carry on the active business of society, and minister to its wants. 

§ 14. Which ofAemfottiee is moftt hen^Ued by Ihe other? 
it Is tme, tiuit the moneyed capitidist wants his dividend ; bat the profits of labor, imitetf 
with money^ capita], well applied, aire muny times greater than the proceeds of money as tti 
Ipvestment in the usual forms. Labor is the sonrce of all weidA, and with mottey, as tocM 
fa^ hand, multiplies the prihcipal in manifbU ^antities. The Ihborer, working on his own es-' 
lite, gathers tiie rich^ harvest into his own bamA, and gives the moneyed capitridist a smidl 
Unction i)w the use of his sickle— for moneyed capital, in the handsDf labor, is only an initrti» 
Vient. Ot if he works on the estate of Qie motteyed eapitaHrt ibr wages, at at Lowe% M 
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Snch SB tbe mdvaoUge oOahas, vauM with •kill wid eoiterpiiiey <»rQr the mere inftrnmeat 
whifih it employs* 

. § 13. Labor the origtTud and JundaTnentalpowffvf society. 
The recogaition of the true position oflabor. In relation to moneyed capital, is of no incon- 
iiderahle political importance. We mean its position in the actual state and practical opera- 
tion of American society, where labor is free and sovereign, and not as it stands under a des- 
potism, or in the monarchical and aristocratic countries of Europe. It is our own politics, 
and onr own political powers, with which 10c have to do. In this country, labor, since our 
independence was acquired, always has been and still is, not only an original and fundamental^ 
but a controlling power in society, and in the state. We are characteristically and distinctively 
a nation of workera.. There are some who do not work ; but most people do. Work is the 
fashion, and the proudest distinction in American society. Nobody looks with respect on those 
who live in idleness, or who riot in luxurious ease. To have no business, is a kind of Evin^ 
death. A man is lost, who does not work. 

I Koaejed <capitKl, w^th as, i» a mere ^ in th^ hand of, labor^ and is^good for nothing, ex- 
fept as labor will hid for it. The millionaire would be scarcely better off than the owner of 
a single penny — not even so well off, in.rcfaid. to his physical wants — if he could not call the 
laborer into his service; whereas tbe laborer ia much more independent, and can better 
do without the rich man, than .the rich man can da without him. This independence, this 
high ground of labor^ is perfecl)ty well understood in this country, by all parties. As the 
great majority are workera, and all workers sympathize with each other, the ground they oc- 
enpy is net only an elevated social position^ but a controlling political power* Just show the 
woiidag power of the oountry what laws, and what policy of government, will be best for it, 
and the ballot box will soon demand those measures. Who will say that this demand can be 
•UQoessfaUy resisted.? Who, regarding the well being of the countiy, would desire it T 

§ 15. The true and best int&rest of moneyed capitctt. 
It is to give labor a fair reward, and to make it profitable. But as this can not be forced^ 
as between the parties, trade being always a voluntary transaction, the ability to do it can 
not be separated from the action of government. All workers, therefore, as weU as moaey- 
fd capit alist s- ■■all laborers are deeply concerned in supporting a public policy, which wUl 
put labor in good demand, and thus enable it to command a good price. This depends en- 
tirely upon the protceeds of moneyed investments. While these are good, labor will he im 
demand, and the price of it, or its wages, will be proportionately high. Moneyed invest- 
ments are sure to pay weU, if it can be afforded; and the more they can afford, the better 
for them. But generally, iLts ability to give good wages, depends very much, sometimes en- 
tirely, on the policy of government, in the privileges it confers on such investments, and the 
chances it gives to them. If the government wan against them, instead of extending to 
tfetfoi its fostering caie, if it endeaToars to cripple and break ihem down, instead of protecfingr 
aad sttttainiag them, this hostility may and does injure the moneyed capitalist, by rendering 
bia<i»Testments inseewe and unprodaetive ; but it ii\)ares the working classes of the coid. 
vmiity much more. The rieh can hide .themselves in a storm of government hostility^ 
thoagh they may be losers ; but the poor perish, or are in great distress, for want of em* 
pioymant. Oar remark above on the comparative indepeoidence of labors applies to aa 
Ofdlaary state of things, and not. to a 9mi» of thi« description, 

§ l7. A ftdse notion. 
It has been a prevalent and fatal doctrine in this country, with a certain class of states- 
men, that it is always a safe policy and a duty in the goviemment, to fight against moneyed 
capitalists, in whatever place or shape they lift up their heads, whether in basics, or in 
manufactories, or in any and all other forms and enterprises requiring associated capital. 
In this, it is not considered, that tbe employment and thriving ot, the people depend oh the 
profitable investment of the moneyed capital of the country; nor that flie wages and profits 
of labor, and the price of its products, depend on the profits accruing from the use of the 
moheyed capital which labor employs. Moneyed capital is regarded by this policy as a mas- 
ter, not as a servant and instrument; as a hostile ^ower, not as a friendly auxiliary; as 
lAVUg in kself a fiAcnlty of independence, not as .deriving all its value icom labor; and as 
aiming to acquire a supremacy over society. But a little reflection, in view of what has 
been said, one would think^ ought to show, that the condition of moneyed capital, in this 
country, is jwun've in the hand of. labor, arid not active to rule over i^ and that it lis not 
iossible to change this relation of dependenee in the former on the latter. Moneyed capital^ 
l» itself, is an mtrt powar, and derives all its vitality from the touch of labor. For govern- 
ment, therefore^ to opan the way, by its poUcy^for the profitable n^e of money, ia the same 
fll%jK9^ida to t^ f9(6a§8ft/i^Ak3yFI»4^ if^fpH 1^ jQJd^^M that pp^cJ whick 
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I IB^ T^ ^ec^ of aUowing foreign labor t& tompete tMi kmiu lahor^ on ihc same leveL 

fistimating the value of moneyed capital in any conntry hy the aTerage price; or interest 
tmid fbr its use, American moneyed capital wonld fall at once to abont two thirds of iti 
present value, and the price of home labor would sink to about one third — or jointly the de- 
pression would be fifty per cent. — and the value of all other property would sink in lik« 
proportion. For it is manifest, that, with no tariff to protect us, the price of American la- 
bor must fall to the average price of European labor. Tliey who work for the same mar- 
ket, must work for the same wages. Besides this^ we should, to a very great extent, be 
driven from our own market as producers, and forced, commercially, into the condition of a 
depeadent and tributary colony. [See our Tract otf the Tariff, No. III«, for a farther eluci- 
dation of this point.] 

§ 19. A comparative view of the position of labor in Afnerica an4 Europe. 

We have told m the outset what we mean by labor. It is tret who womK-Huuaa 
WOEKSRS, no matter m what, or tpiih what, or fbr what ettd, if it be lawfhl and honorabi* 
work, to supply the wants of dvilized man, or the increasing wants of advancing d-viH^ 
satiDK. Hie moiie wants, the more vrork, and so mvtek the better for all, whore each choose* 
Ma own caUing, and finds employment. 

But the position of labor in this country is, in a variety of important paxticnlars^ a new 
(oae in hnnian society. 1. It if /W^^wlth the exoeption of Afhean slave labor.; This spo« 
des of fireedom^ which is a most important attionineflt in the pvognesvcfaooiety^ im{^e» 
a practicable t^imuttiu t» woridng m wage* tU the frimftrnd h^tiuemphyerk In Eacopey 
for the most part, there is no such alternative, and the laborer is compelled to work at a pnce 
in which he has no voice, or he mmei titirve ; and {69 the reason that he has no voice in fix-^ 
ing^hia wa^ei^ t)iey aie too.sfiaaly for eonfort^-nnich Aore fbtr, bettering his condition, and 
^A^ too seandby for subsiatenae* Eoropean images are next to a state of aiarvttiion. At best« 
ibis ^ 9tate o{ slavery^ without hope. Bat in this country, labor occupies a hi^h social ani 
folitieal pontionp It is n^v^ competed to work for wages fixed by employers, because there 
4a always <HPen to it the aKemaiive of working on ih own f^ook, American labor, therefore^ 
4068 iu>t accept a price imposed, but commmdt its own price. At least, it is always an ta* 
iipefniitsU paiiy in the compact. It is made^f^M^, ap»d can be as freely dissolved, without 
iacprw the doom of starvation or distresstag want 2. The social position of American 
labor is such, that, n/pae but workers are held ia respect— and work is beld in the highest 
respect* No power, in this country, can enforce respect for the man who has nothing to 
do, and who does nothing. Just in i>iippoirtiDn aa a rich man retires from society, to wrap 
.himsdf up in eelfishnessy does he lose his influence, and the idle, lazy poor, man gets little 
pil^ in his poverty. Our fathers brought with them both the necessity and spirit of work^ 
ami made it respectable. It has been transmitted as the highest recommendation, and the 
^noflt honorable character. 3. Hie political position of labor here is aU-powerfu^ and so 
long as it is so, it can not but be respectaUe« • As a nation of workers, we demand from Gov<^ 
enunent a security for the interests and rights of labor, and one of those rights is, that^m 
American labor shaU not be put on the same level with ihe forced labor of other countries^ 
or any counting. It is only necessary for the people pf this country to understand correctly 
yrhat the tme interests and rights of labor aire, and they are sure to bave them secured at 
the ballojt-box« N^ earthly power can hinder it. What more devated or more commanding 
yositioB) can Ifibor possibly occupy t The free American laborer is the most powerful^ ana 
»ay weU be the prouder of men. 

*■• ■ ^ItO. The dignify (fM&r. 

*ttc mandate of O06, tb his creature man is, Wobk!'* *f The OEimrs of woik is tl« 
Conqueror, the supreme Lawgiver, the bom King^over aflluent idleness.** "The Leader^ 
of Industry are the Captains of the world. If there be no nobleness in tiiem, there trM 
never be an aristocracy more.'' 

, This ii higher-toned ^rase than we are addicted* to employ, as they who read us well 
KflDH'i Ketertheless, as there u' such a vast liody o€ comprehensnlfe tmth in }t, we' htvt 

'Mt«^ed it fbr the sake of brev}ty. It plants labor'wtiyre €kid fntended ft should Btan^in 
ttie loftiest, most infiuential position. The' plan of- Creation is tiliMe in }kt» works. B» 

"Iblt ^e coQ^tiitiou ot man, contemplate 'flie bhartteter of hfe nfiid, and judge, if h« wn 

It^ made fbt woA. if idleness is not a ^Bsease, a fhtal malady. Creation itself is caUei tte 

SiaK of God. "in the sweat of thy face «halt thou eat bvead,^ wbieh, tiiOugh Ani^RMeii 
part of the DOOM of the first transgres^n, ii, by the renedial scheme <^ uas's niaup^ 
^mL eobterted inb a ikxssnm Ain^ a 0i(H^^ fiaHh feaWoHr^field, and heatta* teit 
VWU bidflirtlHoQt^ W«ri«ofiLli«re|tlifee<M feat fedtp^obMidkaf tvtiolitoMiyollw 
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precept of Dirine anthoiity. The example of Gpd in tide wots of Crealioii} and dw exta- 

pie of Christ in the work of Redemption, aside from tiie force of command, impart the 
highest possible sanction and the highest possible Dicirmr to those labors of maa widch 
have become necessary in this life« Human labor will never have attained ita true position^ 
tUl it shall stand at the bead of liuman affairs. « The Leaders of Industry are the Captainf 
of the world.^ Such was the design— ^udi is the tesdfwy, Thej who work, will gooern. 
We know it has not always been so, and that was a vicious state of society when and wher« 
ever it was not so. We know that labor has not, in all history, received dne homage. B«t 
this fact does not affect, nor impair the validity of its claims, 

§ 21. The physical and moral healthfulness of labor, 
JDonbtless, in the best possiUe state of hnmaB society, labor shonld be neither a toil, noK 
a task, but the healthful action of all the faculties, bodily and mental. Labor, m 
most parts of the world, has been so unequally divided, that parts of the race have been ex- 
eessively burdened, while others have soff^ered equally for want of a proper share. Tha 
pauper or foreed labor of Europe is an example of the first, and the panQiecedea^e of its 
masters an example of the second. The whole Eastern woild is fuU of scenes «r this IdouL 
B«t wherever labor is rising, or has risen to its true position in politieal society, we obienw 
hoUi the physieal and moral healthfnlness which it diffuses all around. It is good for maa 
and woman to work, and neither can find the greatest coaifort and happiness attainable itt 
tke human state, withimt employment. Nor ie it poesiUe, without diligence in some indns- 
ttial pursuit, to have the best state of health in body and mind. The results of Providene^ 
leveid and annoanee his designs, vix., that idleness is the curse of the human state, and dil* 
ifOit occupation^ in a lawf«l and useful eaUiag, the nonwimmation of its blMsedneis. 

§22. The iomlefd of labor. 
When society shall have made labor #hat God designed it should be, it will preaent a 
happy scene of contentment. Specimen! are frequently found, in actual life^ to flhutrat^ 
Ais desirable state of tMngs. Who has not seen them ? And who, seeing, has not envied 
them ? Behold the farmer, happy in his own domain ; and listen to the housewife, joyotaly 
exulting in song, in the midst of her ehddren, or soothing her infknt to repose witk a hynm 
of early love. The wagon boy^s whistle, the woodman's laugh, the boaitoan's glee, the 
sailor's jolly face, and all the forms of labor's rest on the past, satisfaction in the present, 
and hope in the future, are so many various symptoms of hibor's content. What industrial 
ealling has not its quiet aspects by day, and its refreshing sleep at night ? 

§ 23^ A new Era of laboF* 
It is impossible not to observe, that labor has taken up a new position On this eontinent^ 
In our state of society, and that a new Bra in its social and political importance, is opened 
on the world. If no interruption shoidd take place in its progress, it will be the true MH- 
lenium of labor. During the long nightmare of despotic rule over the European and Eastern 
tnirld, the breast of humanity felt its heavy tread, and the toiling millions were imable to 
rise. But here labor has sprung to its feet, lifted tip its hands on high, clapped them with 
joyous exultation, and learnt a new song of freedom-^TRx bzward of iabok. It has 
risen, at one bound, to mfluence and authority. There has never before been such a scent 
In the history of civilization. And the most remarkable and most auspiefous feature of it 
ii, that it occupies t wide theatre~-4i vnst domain of political power. Erect, in the image 
of God, imitating and obeying God, as a diligent woricer, man here has tfdcen possession of 
his primitive estate* so long alienated, and cultivates it as his own, himadf tiie heir of 
his own created wealth; and not o«^ the heir, but the 99>yf&&gn. dispoBer thereof. Wn 
know: net what may fffiw oot of this new ibim, this apparently auspicious develppm^ of 
human society ; but it has much, contingent promise of perpetnity« enlargement, connim^ 
tioii, and final consummation in all that eould be hoped Ibr. 

524. The c(mHng(incy, 
A jNifediueTar^i»th«sole palladii«m of American labor. Without that delenee, h Ii 
m tvae to &1JI back proUnU on the level of European, Egyptian, and Asiatic labor^ finm 
vilich.it ha^ been lifted up, «s the sun wi^ ris(| in the East and set in the West. If Ameii- 
mm kbog, having the power in its hand, njrill not lurotect itself, the <ault of parting with ita 
ntphlB, will lis at its own door. Thn strnggle has been Ur great one, and it will yet* be Xang 
ytmsactedk Either the rights of American labor most give way, or the despotic rule of the 
ipii^inriii m^ yJM to the dains of freedom. It is impossible thai both should ft^nd. Ajffi 
m tag ae bdtli are in c«nllict, we shaH not faU ^ teidise n stnnU hostility from tottei;t|^ 
nhKng towm^gnthwi^ fres»^agwr fitw de<ipir»awiitwi ly tMi? ayaH i% ^m' 
wiK» «t paid hfthdr fold. ^^ t 
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1^ 1t5. (har domeitk mki fotdgn tt€uie^ 
From SeMte Bocument, No. 340. 2d Session, 27th Congress, we learn, tiiAt ^e inteAuA 
commerce, or domestic trade of the United States, is Uoo thmsand miUioM of datlars anmuMf^ 
Haying nntde this quotation, as it stands in a public document, we would add, that Sn enf 
opinion, this estimate is one fifth or five hundred miliums less than the facts would warrant. 
The Honorable Senator, the author of the above cited document, once stated to us a few 
fkcts, from which he deduced the conclusion, that the annual amount of' exchanges required 
to carry on this domestic trade, could not be less than four hundred miUions (fddlars. Add 
lo tiiis all the money required, to be used in paying for the labor employed in producing these 
fruits of the earth, and tiiese materials, goods, and merchandise ; add all required to pay jRar 
their transit from one point to another and in the retail distribution of them, and it will be 
seen, that it not only requires a large circulating medium, which nothing but banks ednld 
(urnish, but great activity of the same. It will also be seen, as our annual exports do not 
usually exceed one hundred millions, that our domestic trade is about ttoeWty to one of our 
foreign trade, and that on the former, therefore, is our chief reliance for the reward of 
American lato and industry. The work of production, and the carrying on of this trade, 
must of course form innumerable commercial relations between the producers and the con- 
sumers, between the employers and the employed, between the laborers and the tnoneyod 
capitaHts. Nearly the entire subsistence, and nearly an the growing wealth of the peopl* 
of this country, spring from the employment of this capital, and from the action of the labor 
and industry sustained by it. 

§ 26. Deductions from 0ie foregoing facts and reasonings. 
1. Though moniey 19 usually understoKod to be designated by the tehn cajniaiy in' the eom- 
mercial world, it appears, that labor, together with those moral qualities wnich enter into ^ 
constkotes the original and fundamental capital of human sodety, and is more important 
mad more productive. 2. That the eapital <tC labor is more influential and more command- 
lag, soetaUy and politically. 3. That the rdafion of labor to moneyed capital, is that of til* 
agent to the instrument, oTthe hand to the tool. 4. And therefore, that the poAi^on of the* 
eapital of labor is more dignified, and wwthy of. more respect. 5. That the interests of la> 
bor are lie^t promoted by the activity of moneyed capital. 6, That the interests of labor 
require the existence Of corporate bodies, so fhr as may be necessary to set on foot and ne- 
comptish cominercial and other useful works and enterprises, which are beyond the capnett)^ 
of individual eapital and unaSsociated effort. 7. That since banks and other corporations 
give security to and invite the investment of moneyed capital, it is the only mode by whkh' 
that species of capital can be brouglrt into eieetive sse for the benefit of the public. 8. Th«| 
the multiplication of corporations, on right principles, augments democratic influence, by ihm 
distribution of the powers of gorerttment among the people. 9. That the tendency of labor 
is to wealth, and tjiat of wealth to want. IQ. That the political power of labor in American 
society, is dominant, and only requires correct information, as to its best interests, to Securt 
them, in the adminitration of public affairs. 11. That the vitaKty o£ moneyed power fie* 
In the arm of labor. 12. That, in the relation of moneyed capital to labor, labor has tht 
best chances. 13. That a correct view of this relation, in its practical effects, is of pent 
political importance* 14. That a great and disastrous political heresy, in regard to this t^ 
lation, has for a long time pervaded and controlled the counsels of our government. 15. 
That the rich can hide from a storm raised by government against them, while all its merci- 
less pelt^ings fall upon the poor. 16. That the true policy is always to encoun^ the in- 
vestment of moneyed capital, so that labor can reap the benefit. 17. That a home nuu^et 
is the most productive source of national wealth. 18. That labor in this countiy oceupidr 
an eminently high social and political position, as compared with labor in all other parts of tbt 
world. 19. That labor is honored of God, and therefore worthy of universal respeeL 
20, That it is most healthM to body and soul. 2!L That it is most fhiitM of contentment. 

22. That with American society, commenced a new era of labor in the history of the worlds 

23. That the advancement and consummation of this era, is contingent on a protecHm 
tariff. 24. That our home trade is twenty times as great as our foreign trade, 25. That 
eraj American laborer can stand up proudly, and say, I am the AiooifCAir tAPif Atifx^ 
which is not a metaphor, but literal truth. 

§ 27. Affkture* 
We will suppose, that the govenunent, in making war on the monejted mffyl of tk« 
etfnntry, and on the various institutions, corporations, and enterprises, in wUeh it was ii^ 
vested, has succeeded jMuppressing them ; thM it has broken do#n all the banks, dfssolvn^ 
•n moneyed corporatlH, stopp^ all public works and pubKe improvttnenii, ind iriM' . 
n^Mker do these tl)^ itself, ior aHow others to do them. Theite is «o less iMMMf ii tk» 
edmir»flMLa there was before, othiartfangs befn^equslf \m itls dAeif MttTr''^ — ' 
liit «rii In ttii^ TlK <iist s wti / <si#nf t k i i «piii , »nnlwds'<f il Miiiwfcil ii 
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i^hose familief depend on iMr daily w%9»i farJkSir l)n»d» ii>lcit onployment, Imt tneiv 
m tkoMtf to Ijfe them; at leasts not Biore than, ooe in many' of them target anything 
to do. The soil of the country yields bountifully to. the labors ojT the husbandman, bat there 
it no market for its i>roducts; the buz and din of our manufactories have ceased, and they 
who worked in them have disappeared ; the mechanic finds little encouragement for the use 
of his art; commerce drops her wings, and her ships are eaten up by worms; the banks of 
our canals are falling in like 9, neglected ditch ; our railways rust, and there is no motive to 
repair the damages oi time ; our cities are noiseless, and the grass grows in. the streets ; and 
t^e whole coiintry has fallen into a deep sleep, a perpetual sabbath of repose. But there ift 
poverty, hunger, nakedness!, and universal misery. The wheels of government go heavily 
along, for lack of wherewithal to grease them. 

■ We admit that such a state of things is not very likely to come to pass ; for the people^ in 
1840, proved, that they are capable of foreseeing the evil, and of preventing it. 9ut we 
seapectfully submit, that some such consequences mast necessarily come to pass, from a fUll 
and complete iteration of such a destructive system. Nay, we have had some foretaste of 
it already^ as 9XL the people of this country are witnesses, in the partial operation of such 
measures. The efiect has been, to stop the use of money, by breaking down tbose insti-. 
tntions, through whose instrumentality alone it can be had, to answer the demandis of thia 
great and. enterprising country. For an eighth ot a century, we had been rapidly marching 
toward the consummation of such a destiny, and it is yet to be decided, probably in 1844^ 
whether we shall get in that path again. 

§ 2a. A great Fact, 
TjXi within a few years, the prosperity of this eountry and ita increasing wealith^ ha^e 
b^en to^xarapled m tlie history of nations* Small as our population was,. con^[>aratively^ 
and eomparatively poor, the debt incurred by the war of Independence, was shouldered by 
t]|fi- nation, and between that period and the second war with Cfreatt Britain, it was nearly 
liqmdated* This second straggle brought upon us another burden, but this too, wa^ all paid 
off in about twenty years, and in 1836 we had a surplus revenue of thirty tix miUiont to dis- 
tribute among, the states. This is a great and con^ehensive fact, to which we desire ta 
oaU very apeeial attention., Puring this half eentury of prosperity, we labored under some 
diiadvantages, from various causes, probably from none more, than from the want of ^ prop- 
er adjustment and uniform action c^ our tariff system. Nevertheless, we struggled thn>ugh 
them all, and they proved insufficient materially to mar our prosperity, or put in check ouz 
increasing wealth* 

§ 29. Ano^ter great Fact 

. It is certainly very remarkable, in view of the previous history of our natiMuil finaneesy 
wjhich had improved so steadily, and at last swelled to such a scale of Income, that, on a 
sudden, this current of our public afiisars should be reversed }^ that, in a time of peace, the 
Government could not get money enough to defray its own expenses, without borrowing ; 
that it was compelled to withhold the iburth instalment of the public funds voted to the 
States in 1836 ; and that the expenditures and appropriations of the Gofvernment, from the 
4th of March, 1837» to the 4th of :March, 1841 {only four years), should have been some^y 
mUlions o/doUar.% in excess of the revenues of the same time I (See our Tracts No. 1, Thb 
Test, pp. 10 and 13.) And it would seem, that the nation has been plunged in a slough of 
this kind, from which it is very diiScult to get out. The causes, which h^ve produced such 
an amazing reverse in our national fortunes, must have been prodigiously potent... The mo- 
mentum of a half century of a nation's rapidly increasing prosperity, rising like the sun, and 
swelling like a mighty river, as it descends into the sea, required no common cause to check,, 
derange, prostrate, destroy it. There is no accounting for this great fact, except by mis- 
government, and that, too, on a stupendous scale. It tikes a long time tobuikt up a nation ; 
but destruction is a quick work. 

In our state of society, a good Government makes a prosperous people. It is impos- 
sible, that this country should not be growing great and rich, and that without mtermptiou 
or check, so long as the various occupations of life are suitably encouraged ana protected,, 
each in its fair proportion. But the Government had so legislated away the prosperity of the 
people, and reduced them to such straits and such distress, that the sources of revenue were 
ent off and dried up. The public expenditures kere also unnecessarily great and prodigal, 
awl aHofeCher uapvacedeatod. (See our Tract, No.. 1, pp. 9 and 10.) The people can not 
snyply tiie wants of the Govemmeal, unless the Government gives them a chance. On the 
other hand, they are .9ire to make an overflowing treasury, while, u^ state of prosperity, 
aad under a, Mtable systenv el revenue laws. But the success of S Grovemmeitt, in it^ 
ygy Qwr Mineyed instituitions and other great enleri^ises, in whiciTiiiiiieyed capital wa» 
liiwitfdi brolifr /Irfli the eurreney, which. .wa« the mepms of piri4|c .wealth, by being the 
■piMfi» i p# .PBW M r itt^l^ y<wii^ j |y ^i g n i lr fcfndffMr%i|.yfchpt.. 
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grown vp, prospered, become ^eiMy, and powerful was aim amOed hj the GorerBm^t, 
•ad beat and broke imder tfait weight of its poweifnl band, and bgr iu leiieHCed Uowi. > Was 
it strange, under sucb a destructive policy, that the people, tbe Govenuneiit, the whole na- 
tion were iapovehshed ? The Qovernment had struck the people such heavy b|ows, so long 
continued, that the misfortunes of the people fell back on the Govemment with a weight, 
under which it reeled, as the people had reeled before, and unfortajMtely faUoi. The Gov- 
emment had ruined a nation's prosperity, and as a coasequenee bankrapted an overflowing 
treasury. (See our Tract ou the Currency, No. II. p^^ 16, for the aggregate of lowics to the 
country by that Destructive Dynasty.) 

% 90, The Chief Cause. 
It is undoubtedly true, that the causes, more properly, periiaps, the in9inunmkyhKwe baoi 
several, and the system o(f injury complicated, by. which the eountry has been so feariUly 
run down. But the greml aim o£ that destructive policy, which htm been practised upo^ 
usi, was /o Ht labor to war agaitut woMyid capilalj by kgifhUum and Qotemmetd ; mud tiie 
mwde of this .warfare was an endeavor to cripple and break down those "»«<iti«tiow and en- 
terprises, in which the moneyed capital of the country was chiefly vested. 

§ 31. The destructive and fatal effects of this warfare^ 

Unless it were proposed to rob moneyed capitalists, and divide the spoils directly^ any at- 
tempt to cripple them by legislation and Govemment, with the design of better securing the 
rights of the laboring classes, must necessarily cripple and destroy the latter. Whatever war 
the Govemment may wage against capitalists, short of robbing, it is always in their poirar 
to withdraw their funds from those uses which have heretofore, in our experience, so wtU 
served the cohvenienee of the public and the wants of hibor, and turn them into investments, 
which will only serve thonselves. la some nespects, and to no small extent, they weald be 
able tp serve themselves much better than betore, as by exorbitant usury, and in o^wr ways 
taking advantage of the necessities and distresses of the people, which mist necessarily le- 
suit from such an administration of puUic afiairs. The Jich can protect themselvea, but the 
poor can not, when the Govemment forces all classes to change thdr modes of bniinesaand 
of living. If the great law of mutual dependence in society be oveclooked or violated, in 
Ihe policy and measures of Government, and an attempt be miade to injure and cripi>leBiflo- 
^ed capitalists, for ti»e benefit of laborers, the most fatal consequences must tuiavoidiUily 
ensue. Facts of this kind have already been idluded to, in cases of eocorbitant usury, if 
the rich can do without the poor, bf turning their capital into other investMents, than theee 
whicb ^ve to the latter employment, food, raiment, and a comfortable hoara^ with ehanooi 
of rising in the world, and of becoming rich in their turn, the poor can not do without the 
rich, who, iU) these ways, minister to their necessities, and secure to them Ui6 means of bet- 
tering their condition* A war upon the rich, in legislation and government^ is a laar upon 
the poor, of the worst kind, and of the most disastrous effects. It is a war upon the mast 
vita] interests of society, and upon the relations of mankind in the social state, which, if caii- 
ried out, the entire social fabric must bend and break. 

§ 32« A plain sUUem$nU 

Nothing but an extraordinary infatuation cotdd have shut the eyes of ^e people to the 
VACT, that moneyed cai^l employed in the country, is fbr the interests of labor; that its 
flses aflbrd chances of improvement to those who have little, and give bread, clothing, andf a 
teme to the poor; that rich men seek to invest their fbnds where they can be employed by 
labor; that the modes of investment are naturally determined by the habits and wants m 
the oommeretal, agr^idtural, mannfkcturing, mechanical, and other laboring classes of the 
commui^tyi that what these want will be most productive to capitalists, because most bene- 
ficial to labor; that cafutal In large amounts, intmsted to the keeping and management of 
secondary agents, most necessarily be vested with corporate rights, to be secure for all eon- 
eemed, and meit eflbctive fbr general gtiod ; that moneyed capitalists would never put theb 
fttids in other hands without such protection ; that buiks are necessary to fVimish a circo- 
latfaig medlnn, convenient in Ihrm, and adequate for the trade and business of the country; 
that aU these institutieira had their origin in the wants and necessities of the peofde : that 
in patting down and destroying them, by legislatkm and Govemment, the people only pat 
A>wn and destroy themsdvee ; and that the greater the income of capital vested in these 
enrfous ibrms, as a permanent stete of tilings,, so much greater the evidence of general 
prosperity. 

Blk the revolution introduced in the financial p6Hcy of the Government, and forced cm 
Ifo oonmetvial habits of the people, ftom 1830 to 1840, broke up aU these established rela- 
Itaa ef thd diiMnf parts of 4htf eamainnity toward each other, and left ifi in a mass of 
4onihikin and rain, to be reorganized and set in e)^4er agaln^ as hiest tiiey edail ' ' 
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(331 leeway it trnkett. 
It 19 ti*ve, llHit tMs werk of destnietion was not thoronglily carried but, for there wst tet 
time ftr it, before tiie peofAe, with rttiii stating them' Ml in the fkce, began to feel thieir 
df!iTi;er, hf the pressttfe of present calamity, and showed symptoms of a desire to avoid it. 
^'evertiieless, these <dd institutions of the country were shaken by the onset; some of them 
lUl down «iid were entirely broken up; confidence in them was impaired; capitalists knew 
not where they could safely vest their iVinds fbr the uses of the community, and consequently 
wkfah^, or withdrew them, or vested them in forms not liable to such attack ; the naturml 
connexion between moneyed capitalists and the labcHring classes, was dissolved ; while tlie 
rich were trying to protect themselves from the effects of the war waged upon them, in the 
uses of the functions of Government, the poor were plunged in want and distress; ^e 
f ttamial habks of the Grovernment and the eommerdal hamts of the people were entirely 
bmken up, and precipitated into new modes of action, leading to new, and as could not be 
a,voided, to painful and calamitous results, public and private ; the credit and enterprises of 
the States, were prostrated with the credit and enterprises of the people ; the sources of 
9uUic revenue were exhausted ; aiHl Repudiation followed, with its indelible stain on our 
national character. We need not recite more particularly the ordeal of financial embarrass- 
ment and commercial distress, through which this country has so recently passed, hf mean* 
of this vindictive, insane, and ftital policy. 

§ 34. This vfor utmaluraL 

U is certainly unnatural fbr labor to do that, which deprives it of toob to woit with, cot* 
off its chaniees, and involves it in distress. For by breaking down moneyed capital, it breaks 
down itself. It is moneyed capital which makes 'business grow and thrive, gives employment 
, to labor, and opens to it avenues to success in lifts. In the state of American society, attd 
in a prosperous condition of the country, a Comfortable degree of wealth is within the reach 
of every honest, industrious, and enterprising man. The moneyed capitalist has no political 
superiority or advantage over the laborer, and no right in the repul^, which is not secured 
to both. It is, therefore, the laborer's interest, that the wealth of the rich should be so 
^vested as to impart the greatest activity to trade, and the greatest effectiveness to usefVil 
enterprise; and in nothing id this end so surely accomplished, as by those moneyed ai^d 
otheer coi|K)Mitions, which are organized fbr this sole purpose. If this capital were to Be 
4ead> the loss to the country would be immense, and that loss would Of course be divided 
among all classes of people, and participated in by the €k)verhment. It is as much the ^uty 
4»f the Grovernment, to endow moneyed capital with the faculties of the greatest activity 
and effeetrreness, as it is the interest of its possessors to consent that it should be so used, 
and ot labor to employ it. VThat supreme foUy, then, for labor to go to war with moneyed 
aapital t It ther^y wars against its own life and means of success. The bbw aimed at 
Ihc moneyed eftpitaiiM, strikes over on the head of the ktborer , and is sure to hurt the kttes 
■wre than the fbrmer. 

§ 35. The tafQc^s of(mr Country* 

Well and rightly governed, it is capable,. UiOt only of a^tonishmg the woild, but of astoa- 
idling itself. If things do not go on well, it must be e^ng solely to the perversion of ow 
,ii^stitution8,f):om th«ir desi^i* There, is no su^imt np^ogy, that our geseml prcep^ty 
should ever be interrupted. It is impossible that it shauld be, egseept by » VK^slion or mit' 
application of the trusts reposed in our, public functionaries;. By a suitable proteetioa of the 
' interests of American labor and industry, from a self-saciKficing rwalship with a jforeigUy 9i^ 
pressed, and degraded pauperism, which is in no wise mitigated^ but ao$Y aggni^ted aidf 
rendered more hopeless by the favor done to their oppressors; 1^ a proper eneouca^emeat 
of the voluntary enterprises of our own citizens, the peoj^e of this country, witlr the rieb 
and inexhaustible treasures of creation comprehended in our jurisdiction,, ace capable of pi«>» 
during amazing results. That almost astonishing height of prosperity, to which we- had at- 
tained, under all the disadvantages of a defective tariff system, before the advent of the latte- 
destructive Bynasty^ is conclusive and impressive evidence of what this aati<m h eapaUte 
of, under a wise and faithi\i] administration of our public afiairs. We had been put ift a 
.train, by which we were enabled to discharge with ease the entire and heavy debt incumd! 
by the last war with Great Britain, and to overwhelm the public treasury with surplui fusdH 
the public domain in the west was in such demand, that ike sales of one year amounted ta 
twenty-four miUUmf qf dollars^ and although there were «|»ecial reasons for this lact, which 
could not be expected to operate in perpetuity, to an equal extent, nevertheless, in a pra%> 
^erous state of thing^ there would be a steady moqease in those sales, which, under am 
aquitable system of distributing the proceeds among the States, whose propeiiy th^ 9r% 
would relieve the burdens of the indebted tetef» ani give the oAtW a phaipe fee sadiii^ 
teprises as wight best promote their interests. 
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Proridenee has Rsngned xa a ricli,.yTCd]ittil^ tond|^a^ou8 herita^, and established amoag 
«s and oyer us a new, regeneipite, and admirable system of Goyenunent. It has been abused, 
iiwkedt bHiit is ^oodu M we ^Ntnt is.«*oed and faithf«i met at the head of It. The wealth 
oC the (XNOnlnrris inexhattfitihle, and the enterpiifle of th«. people is nasabdneiDlvnotwiiihstaad*. 
iig afl our Jate ouslbnjanes. Giye.thcm a good Qtr^tnMkeaXf and thejr can not help ^aOmg 
ihead, and outstiippiBg every nation on the globe. 

^93. TheolumoesQfUfeinikuCamUry. 

Ours is a coujltrsr, where men start from an humble origin, and frOBi smaU beginningv tim 
giadaally in the world» ^ the reward of meat and industry, and wiifire they can attain to 
the most devated poailionsy or acquire a large amowtt of wealth, according to the pursuita 
they elect for theinselyes* No exclusive prrrileges of birth, no entailment of estates, no civfl 
^ political disqualifications^ staad k their path ; but one has as^good a chance as anotheiv 
apocsnting tothis talents^ipradonce, and personal exertions.. This is a oonntry ef ttffmai^ 
men, than which nothing better ooirid be said of any state of society. 

§ 37. The mutual dependtnce betvam the ChvemrtUfU tmd the People, 

. Nothing is more instruetiye to this pdnt, than the chapter of oiir own history, fixeept ni 
the GoYemment^ by its pohcy, shall enable the people to prosper, in a iVee country like omt, 
where tyrannical exactions can not be enforced^ the GorenltiienC itself can not prosper, hat 
.*ti finances wiU be embarrassed as soon as its own measores 'shall have brought embarnis»* 
n»ent nnd dhrtress on the peoi^e. A crippled and disheartened population, who have ne 
iOimegr> cither to pay taxes or bay luxuries^ can not send money into the puMie treasury. 
White th^ are poor, the Goydmment will be poor. ^ 

.- §36. ABetrtmpea. 

ITiMcTstdnttiig) as we liow de, if what we have said is correct, the relation between the 
labor of the country and its moneyed capital, we must look back with astonishment at the 
p<dicy of the Federal AdnjimQtratiQik, ft^om 18^9 to 1S41, When die cry rung through the 
land, and never ceased— Down with the banks ! Down wrrn m anufactobixs f Down 
wruH .<?BmponAfaoKsI Down WiTH.eAviTAueBtL It !» a histerythat one can hardly 1^ 
Ueveiq^l 

While, maipory lasts, .and lathers are capable of tellingr the story to their chfldren ; wfade 
true Americans ere endowed with concern for the welfiu-e of the country, and have irii^M 
enough to staiul up for its interests; and while history may be relied vipm to disehaiye He 
in;partial functions, it will not fail ta.stand stereotyped in the Minds of tiie Ameridan people^ 
to he rehearsed to the listening and suoceediBg geiaerationy and leeaeded in the annaSs of tilit 
hation, that, for the period above nfuned^ we head a rs-lapee and eoMapse in oar i^aiioiMl 
welfare^ never to be forgoAteg^; that an unludcy.star rose in one hemisphere, ascended? 
to its fnen4ian» aud matched to the westeru hiUs> leaving an esoNotrs tail bbhu^ ; thai 
tKe peopk were persuaded for a time, that It wai the tAtrE svk, and wete Imrid to be con- 
vinced of its ecct!Htric auti ill iMtdbtm' character; that it brought famine^ pfsHlencCj and 
death ; tliat demngopueism was Ibu mge of iia aeaaon, innocuJating ih^ poor with n mania 
ageiiDat the ricrh, arvd the laborer with jealousy aj^ainst the jn on eyed cnpitalu^h that the love 
of Oke Man Pow^ji, Wfis the chief pialady that afllk'ttHi the nation j nnd iu aecetidency the 
moat renjarkablp occitrretice of the time j that the long-L'Stablij^hed, simple , nnd d£jnfx:ratic 
habits of the pcopkj social and politic al^ were Buper^eiled by liie dictation of a Chiefs and 
by the ariitocratlc assumptions of his mtninb ; that tiew^, unbcaid-of, and destructive dec- 
Irlnes were protmdged for the govfrnment of the Muntrj ; that a well-ordered system of 
Carrency was broken up and dertroycdj that the useful relatj^ns hetween capitalists and the 
laboring classes, were violently a^i^ailcd, and 5o far dissolved, as to bring great distress on 
tfec indu5tnou5 and TiTjrliini^ population ; that States and large corporations were Urst enticed 
to enlist in great enterprises, and then forced to sanpend them, nnd to atop pajment, by and- 
den changes in the policy and measures of the Govern men l ; that our credit at home was 
prostrated, and abroad became the by-word and scorn of nations ; that the shameless doe- 
trine of the Repudiation of debts, was for the irsltime avowed and sanctioned by legislattre 
authority ; that the superstructure and very foiindations of society were shaken in the gee- 
ccal convulsion ; in short, that times, modes, customs, morals, and manners underwent a 
eoBplete revolution, so that the republie that wot, could hanUy be reec^nised in the new 
•Ute of things. 

It was heeause the relation of labor to moneyed capital, was entirely mistaken and miirepi. 
lesentedy aad a war of Goremiiient made upon the latter^ as if H was the aatanl eftcnjr of 
tt« fomer. . 
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» 
The dftWiii)f a tarighter day ham iteamed, or begi^ to c^enn oa tliif long-tiii'criiig aai 
tt)«eh-abiit«L natioB. Tbelait (27th> Oongreis, aotwithiUnding the nusAoOH aad all itt •$• 
leadant 4iffitaitics» gave as a Tariff, wlueh bai pat ai ia a pMition to start for the reoovoy 
of a long lost national prosperity. This great boon of Whig poller ^^ operated like • 
charm on every branch of the business and trade of the country, has brought back the spe- 
cie, the absence of which had undefined our cvrreocy, and tie people are beginning to 
open their eyes to the true character of that DestructiYe Dynasty through which we have 
pawed. They see what ruin it brought upon as, and begin to understand thecaascs— ^e^ie- 
ciaLy do they see, that the war of Govemmeiit oa the loag-esUbHshed monetary systen^^ 
^e country and its great commercial 'and &ianoial agencies, waa a war on its labor and i^ 
dnstry. This great discovery will lead to important results* Thepn^eciesof thefaithfti^ 
uKared in dark 4ays, being now interpreied by -their Cblfifanent, the pMphets themselves wil 
he honored. What have we suffered as a nation, that was not foretold as the neeessary 
consequence of that destmetive polioy f What of good was predicted, in the beaefieent op*. 
oration of a Tariff like that of 1842, which the brief experiment does not begin to shower 
mponus? Whoarethey that finetold these things 7 Who is CHI£^ among them 7 The 
aad and gloomy days of our political misfortunes, it is to be hoped, are drawing to a dose. 
The steady counsels of HENRY CUIY, Miec and for a long time spumed, are now begin, 
niag to be appreeiated. The eyes and hopes of the nation are turned and turning to that 
blight Stabl or the Wbst, and the sufiimges of a great people are vraking to hoaor hiaa. 
It is yet indeed a coniingmt future, iato whose vista we gaze with an interest so profound 
and intense, and with h<^^ not annnxed with concent, because it is contingent. Never- 
thdess, there are eertain and numerous faet^ risii^ thick had fast, <nit of the past and "tiir 
present, the grateful import oi which can hardly be mistaken. The pe(^;>le are waking; 
they are coming ; and in 1844, as in 1840, their power is likely to be felt. Now, as then, 
they understand what is to be done, to inake miscreants tremUe, and drive traitors for ever 
from power and influence* Enough of mischi^i^ surely, has been achieved $ lst vn xar warn 
ray GOOD. 

1 40. i2et»{iUtoii» ft^MT ^ to^Sb^m^. 

Under our form af Gov ^ n un c n t, other revalutioB than ttat of apinion, is jttpossllile. Can 
anybody doubt there was a great revolution of this kind in 18^ 7 And where is that tt^ 
iag 7 Have the people chafed Ibeir minds 7 They wotdd not ad, tiD the time of rHcu€ 
slMnld corner and the silly crew at the head of aftWrs, took the people^s dugust as a 
aoo^plifflent to their Hrvaaoii t The banith$d' horde also took courage. Bat Hie sleeping fires 
iMMra only been made hotter, hjr that respect fbr order which sealed them up, and for a t&ne 
MllffeBsed them. The Imemal pfiessare teads upward, to open a pfoee of utterance ere long, 
mi oas^ its bsoad light on the dark upper Ay, and thence to astonish those Mow. A free 
nsdkm^ once convinced af its wroags, ttrast be avenged, and wo to them'^hb hare dime tha 
'wnng I . BiACKWAaD f on <ffoawittD f is the question for this nation to an^w^r, and it wttt 
hnaniWcnxL They haaa chosen a LEADER, and the ayls-^aNWAUD! 

§ 41. The means. , 

Much of precious time, and of useftil appliances, has 1)een lost, irrecoverably. There Is a 
putial remedy, however, in a more diligent application of time and means yet on hand* 
Will not they who can speak, make themselves heard j they who can write, take the penz 
they who can work, begin to stir; and they who have money, give it freely, at ihe call or 
the eonntry 7 Where is the virtue of 16 7 The Destructive Dynasty has done us infinitely 
worse things, than the British Crown ever did. Shall a confidence in our Captain— he is ^ 
good one, truly— put us adeep on our arms 7 j^fler the battle, let as hope for the wpomt^ 
whieh, in manly conflict, shaU have bef n nurchased. , 
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THE PUBLIC LANDS. 

i 1. The Question. 
The question we have to consider is — What were the conditiom of the Deeds of cession of 
tbe pnbUc domain from the States to the United States, what were the purpo$et of those aeti 
99 understood by the parties, and what practiccU rule or rules will resnlt from them, for the 
administration of this great estate, and for the disposition of its proceeds ? 

^ 2. The original Controversy which led to these Cessions, 

It should be understood, that while the Colonies were parts of the British empire, tke pub- 
lic lands were chiefly owned, under charter rights from the Crown, by Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina^ and Georgia, while the other 
of the thirteen original States had no interest in them. It yhSl be apparent, however, that 
the perils, toils, cost of blood and treasure, and other sacrifices of the Revolutionary stn%.* 
gle, fell equally upon all the States, while the debts were rapidly accumulating, and in iSm 
end rose to a great and oppressive magnitude. It was impossiUe, in these circumstances, to 
repress the question, Whether it waS fair, that the States which had no interest in the titles 
of the public lands, should be 'obliged to fight, shed their blobd, and pour out their treasures 
tfuaUy in defence of this vast territorial domain, and finally be excluded from all participa- 
tion in the benefits ? More than this, whether they should be left in the end, with a debt 
upon their shoulders, without means or power to meet it, while the other States, which would 
have done no more, would have an estate large enough for an, empire, and valuable beyond 
estimation ? No one can deny the pertinence of such a question* It was unanswerable. 

^ 3. The political Character of (lie Confederation, 
It was a mere association of separate sovereignties, for common good, an^ for a common 
emL We were not a nation, in the common sense of the term, till the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, unless the States be regarded in the light of so many nations, having all the attri- 
butes of sovereign powers, as was actually the ease. Of course, in tlus view, we were not 
ene nation, but MMisaZ, which leaves the matter as we feel obliged to represent it. The Con- 
federation was capable of dissolution ; the Union is not, except by violence. The question 
about the public lands, as it existed among the States, was started, agitated, and settled by 
them, in their capacity and character, as independetU softereignties^ not as integral portions of 
a republican empire. For a right understanding of the case, in determining &e question be- 
fore usy it is necessary, that this state of things should be kept in view. 

^ 4. The Action of the old Congress on (his Subject. 
Contemporaneously with the agitation of this question among the States, Congress, for 
several years, sympathized, and formally expressed their views and purposes. To check the 
progress of discontent, and suppress controversy between the parties to this question, thej 
had recommended a cession of these territories to the United States for common use and ben- 
efit, and in October, 1780, ^< Resolved, that the unappropriated land that may be ceded or 
relinquished to the United States, by any particular State, pursuant to the recommendation 
of Congress of the 6th of September last, shall be disx>osed of for the common benefit of the 
United States,** that is, of the confederated States, such being their position at the time, before 
the Union, under the Constitution, was conceived. The recommendation alluded to and this 
resolution were held out as a lure to the States, and as a Mcuri/y of their rights in the pubUe 
domain. Considering the character of the Government at that time, under the Confedera- 
tion, it was precisely the same as saying to the States, in order to remove all grounds of 
jealousy and concern — Tou shall in no wise lose your rights in this propertyy as States. It 
was to rescue the lands from controversy between the States, that this arrangement was ree- 
ommended and consummated, and not to invalidate their title as parties. It is obvious, If 
the States, which owned the lands, were unwUlingi to give a part interest in them to the oUier 
States, that they would never entertain the idea of making over the whole to a third party, 
and all for the benefit of that party. It would be absurd to suppose, that such was the case. 
But the teroi « United States," at that tim^ was synonymous with confederated States, and 
that settles the point. 

§5. The Deeds of Cession. 
It is to be observed, tha^ the States, which owned the public lands by charter rights, were 
tfow and reluctant to part with them, and it was only a sense of justice to the other States^ 
•nd of the necessities of the country, that finally prevailect. New York came first into the 
irrangement, in 1780. Virginia, whose domain was vast, held the question in suspense, till 
1783, and although the resolution of Congress, in the foregoing section, was couched in 
lenD8 expressly to guaranty the ultimate destination of the avails or j^ocecds of the Jnndi 
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to the States, in their State capacity, yet, to make the security doubly secure against any po»- 
f ible future interpretation of the cession into a quUclaim, the Legislature of Virginia selected 
the most explicit terms to guard and defend this point, in their act of cession, as follows : — 
« That a]l the lands within the territory so ceded, and not reserved," &c., « shall be consid- 
end a common funi), /or the uh and benefit of such of the United" (confederate) " States as have 
tecotne, or shall become, members of the Confederation, or Federal alliance of the said States, Vir* 
ginia inclusive, accokdihq to theib usual r£sp£CTIV£ proportions in the general charge and 
ea^penditure, aid shall be faithfully and bona fipe disposed qffor that purpose, and fok no 

OTHER use or PURPOSE WHATSOEVER." 

Massachusetts followed in 1784, and having the law of Virginia before them, must have 
intended the same thing. In 1786, Connecticut passed her act of cession " to the United" 
Uoi^ftderated) « States, in Congress assembled, for the conmum «ae and benefit if ike said 
SkUes, Cowucticmi tndiwive." In 1787, South. Carolina ceded her vacant territory « to the 
United States, in Congress assembled, for the ben^t of said States," In 1789, North Carc^- 
lina ceded in tenns as follows :— << AH the lands intended to be ceded by virtue of this act, 
shall be considered as a common fund for the use and benefit <f the United" {confederated) 
*< States qf^jSmerica, Nortii, Carolina inclusive, according to their respective and usual 
FBOFORTioN in the general charge and expenditure, and shall be faithfully disposed of for that 
purpose, and for ko other use or purpose whatever." The cession from the State of 
Georgia was made in 1802, the conditions of whi<;h are as follows : — " That all the lands ce- 
ded by this agreement to the United States, shaU be considered as a common fund, for the uh 
undbinqftt of the United States, Georgia included, and shall be faithfully disposed of for that 
purpose, and for no other U9e or purpose whatever," 

§ 6, Exposition of (fie Deeds, 

Fint, it is to be considered, that they originated and were matured under the Confedera- 
tion^ when the States existed as independent sovereignties, with their separate systems of 
political economy. The agitation of the question commenced early in the history of the 
RevolationAiy war, and the principles of cession were settled before 1780, in which year the 
old Congress, as we have seen, acted formally on the subject, first, by recommending this 
course to the States, and next, by adopting a resolution to secure the rights of the States. 
The acts of cession by six of the seven ceding States, bear the following^ dates : — that of New 
York, 1780 ; of Virginia, 1783 ; of Massachusetts, 1784 j of Connecticut, 1786 ; of S« Carolina, 
1787 ; of N. Carolina, 1789 ; and the Constitution was adopted in 1789. Thus it appears, that 
the whole plan was fixed in that state of things, which existed under the Confederation. Tbis 
is an important fact ra the question of interpretation, as it goes to show in what sense the 
tenns and phraseologies of the Deeds of cession were used. The States at that time had no 
ideas of the UNION, as embodied in the Constitution of the United States, and as enter- 
tained since its adoption ; but they all looked to their separate interests as paramount with 
them to all other considerations. . In this view, let us examine the terms and phraseologies 
of the Deeds. 1. « Shall be considered a common fund for the use and benefit of such of the 
United" (c^mfederated) << States, as have become, or shaU become, members of the Confederal 
tion, or Federal, alliance of the said States." The words « common fund," and « such of the 
United States," in connexion with what follows, most clearly constituted the States, in dis- 
tinction from the Confederaiim, as the parties to be benefited by this arrangement. Every 
(m« will see, that such language was nt>t reqmred in a cessi4m to the nation, for the uh and 
ben^t of the nation, and that it is incredible it should have been employed for that object. 
% ** Virginia induHve," « Connecticut incluHve," « North Carolina induswe," « Georgia in- 
dnded," ThiS) it will be observed, is a legal technicality, arising fh>m the principle of law,. 
that when one pexty of two or more parties, makes a conveyance to the others, as in this 
case, the party executing the deed retains no right, but conveys aU title, except by the in- 
troduction of this saving clause, as << Virginia incUisive," which leaves Virginia her title, ao- 
eording to the terms specified. If the cession had been made for the use and benefit of the 
United States zsonenatign, Virginia of course would have been included, and there would 
have been no need of this phrase ; but as it was manifestly made for the use and benefit of 
the States, in their separate capacities, it was necessary in law to introduce this phrase, to 
save the right of Virginia, else she would have retained none. If there were no other evi« 
denee of the intent of this instrument, as being for the States, and not foit the nation, this 
alone would be conclusive. 3. << According to their usual respective proportions in the gen- 
eral charge and expenditure." Here is the rule of distribution. It would be strange, in- 
deed, that it should be possible to suppose that no distribution was intended, when the ruU 
is given ! Can anything be more clear ? 4. ** Shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed of 
for that purpose." *' Bona fide," in good faith. ' But what faith is required for a party to 
manage its oum for itself f If the public domain is the property of the United States as a 
nation, there is no faith with the States concerned in its adxninistration. 5. ** And for no 
othar use or purpose iiHuitsoever." If these lands were not given in trust fixt the use and 
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benefit of the States as «uc&, then the contraeting parties are chargeable with the absurdity 
of agreeing, that they shall not be disposed of for the use and benefit of foreign powers ^ 
Was there any apprehension of that 7 

With these express and explained conditions (it is remarkable that they were explained by 
expletive phraseology), the General Government accepted the trust, and became a party to 
the covenant. It was to settle a most serious difference, an alarming controversy among the 
States — a controversy which had well nigh lost us our independence, and which, if contin- 
ued, would have rendered independence of little avail. It was a great compromise, such as 
has frequently characterized our history in our more critical emergencies* But the States 
lock care not to surrender their rights^ 

§ 7. The Deeds of Cessum, Deeds of TrusU 

In all cases of trust, the trustee is not proprietor of that which is put into his hands, but 
an agent bound by the instructions of the instrument that invests him with his functions. 
Tlds is a principle which is perfectly understood, because it is one constantly practised in 
society, in the administration of common law and statute regulations. In the case of Jack- 
son vs. Clark, Supreme Court, U. S., 1 Peters, 635, Chief Justice Marshall, after having cited 
the terms and conditions of the Virginia cession, as we have done above, says-*-'' The Grov- 
emment of the United States, then, received this territory in trust, not only for the Virginia 
troops on the Continental establishment, but also for the use and benefit of the members of 
the Confederation : and this tr%st is to be executed, by a fhithf ul and bona fide disposition of 
the land for that purpose. We can not," says the Chief Justice, « take a retrospective view 
of the then situation of the United States, without perceiving the importance which must have 
been attached to this part of the h^tsty'' &c. Throughout his argument^ 4n this decisiott, the 
Chief Justice uniformly calls these Deeds of Cession «a trust;" and there is probably no 
man who would presume to call this authority in question. 

In 1825, the Hon. Rufus King, of New York, introduced a resolution into the Senate of 
the United States, having in view the appropriation of the proceeds of the public lands, by 
the Slates, to the emancipation and colonization of slaves, with the consent of parties, which 
began thus : — « Resolved, that as soon as the' portion of the existing funded debt of the Uni- 
ted States, for the payment of which the public land is pledged, shall have been paid off," 
Jtc. Of this resolution. Chief Justice Marshall, in a letter of Dee. 14; 1^1, to the Rev. 
R. R. Gurley, S^c. of the Am. Colonization Society, says : — « I have always thought, and^till 
think, that the proposition made Inr Mr. King, in the Senate, is the most unexceptionable,'*' 
&c. This term, "unexceptionable," we suppose, reCen to the right of the States to the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands, as the recognised grouUd of Mr. King's resolution. 

Mr. Madison, in a letter to the same gentleman, on the same subject, Dec. 29, 1831, says? 
«* My thoughts and hopes," (for the aid of Colonization,) « have tong been turned to the 
rich fund presented in the Western lands of the nation, whidi, vrill soon entirely cease to be 
wilder a pledge for another abject,*' General Jackson, in his message of Dec, 1832, says c 
« As the lands may now be considered as relieved from the pledge^ the object for which they 
were ceded having been accomplished,'^ &c. 

These several authorities, in view of the language of the Deieds of eessiffii, w31 doubtless 
be regarded as sufficient to establish the « Teust.'* 

§ 8. The Principle of Distribution recognised in the Trust* 
<< According to their usual respective proportions in the general charge and expenditure.'* 
Here, as will be seen, is at the same time the principle and the rule. That such was the un- 
derstanding of the compact between the States on one side and the United States on the other, 
is evident, first from the fact that the Deeds of Cession were familiar toiJl the parties before 
they were finally ratified, and next from the fact, that the United States tseeepted the trust Ofk 
this condition and with these instructions. If there had been nothing du, either in the his- 
tory ol£ the time, or in the Deeds of conveyance, to settle and determine the prindph of 
Distribution, this alone would fix it. But we know very well, that these Cessicws were naede 
under the Cortfederation, as the date and terms o( them show, when eaeh State looked after 
its own interests with a jealous eye. Hence we see the reason, why these Deeds aie so caare- 
fully guarded against acts of usurpation and fraud en the part oi the General Govenment, 
which, it was justly apprehended, might be committed on this immense estate. No one can 
read the history of that time and these documents, and not be convinced, that such was their 
otiti; and if k was^ and if it was so understood by all the parties, that ia enough, 

^ 9. The Assumption of State Debts in 1790. 
As an tiie States, united, had fought the battles of the Revolution, and as one of the great 
advantages of independence acquired, would be the possession of the wealth of the publitt 
lands, it was only fair, that the States should be interested in these lands, " according to their 
usual respective proportions in the general charge and expenditure." After long delays, and 
vith great diffieuUy> this question was finally and equitably at^usted, and the uenentl Gor- 
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ernxnent was made the trustee of the public domain, fir amd in behalf of the jyarties, pro- 
prietors, that is the States^ as we have shown. But both the nation and the States were left 
ander the burden of heavy debts at the dose of the war. In 1790, with a population of 
about 3,000,000, and a gross national revenue of only $2,382,617, the debts of the States 
were over $20,000,000, and those of the United States, $56,000,000. (See House Document 
No. 296, 3d session, 27th Congress, page 470.) As the General Gove.iunent had in charge 
the public lands, the property of the States, as securityy it was required by the States, that 
the United States should assume the State debts, chiefly incurred by the war, which was done 
in 1790, as follows -.—For New Hampshire, $300,000; for Massachusetts, $4,000,000; for 
£hode Mand, $200,000; for Connecticut, $1,600,000; for New York, $1,200,000; for New 
Jersey, $800,000; for Pennsylvania, $2,200,000 ; fqr Delaware, $200,000; for Maryland, 
$800,000; for Virginia, $3,500,000; for North Carolina, $2,400^)00; for South Carolina, 
$4,000,000 ; for Georgia, $300,000. (See Document as above.) 

To show the grounds of this assumption, and the cmsideration held in charge therefor, we 
need only cite the 22d section of the Act of assumption, as follows : — « Jnd be it further 
enacted. That the proceeds of the sales, which shall be made of lands in the Western Territory, 
now belonging, or thai may hereafter belong, to the United States, shall be, tihd are hereby, ap- 
propriated towards sinking or discharging the debts, for the payment whereof the United 
States now are, or by virtue of this act, may be, holden, and shall be applied solely to that 
use, until the said debts shall be fully satisfied,^' 

Here is a distinct recognition of the " Trust," and a willing discharge of its obligations, 
out of its avails, or holding its avails in mortgage. As this debt could not be immediately 
paid, but must be necessarily funded, the transaction was in effect and simply a loan of the 
credit of the United States to the States, for their relief, the former holding the property of 
the latter as security, and being at the same time the Trustee and Agent of that property. 
It ia called assumption. But so far from being a gratuitous assumption, it was a fair com- 
mercial transaction — a bargain to pay, for a valuable consideration — in this case, a full and 
safe consideration. The gratuity was rather from the States to the United States, in con- 
senting to mortgage their property, to pay debts which had been contracted for the party that 
was made the Agent and Trukee of the public domain, if, indeed, it is proper to erect two 
such parties m the case. But we admit and maintain, that, in many important respects, re- 
garding public policy, the States are merged in the United States, as parts of a whole, and 
that the interests of the former can not be easily separated from those of the latter, nor those 
of the latter from those of the former. The States were magnanimous, and consulted the 
general welfare, in putting the public domain in charge of the United States, when the coun- 
try was in such straits ; lEind for these reasons of a generous and noble character, they were 
•ad are entitied to equally generous, certainly to fair treatment from the other side. 

^ 10. A great Sacrifice made by the States for the general Good, 
The Articles of Confederation proved totally inadequate for the necessities of the country, 
especially in regard to the power of raising revenue, which is the life of any government. 
"With a public debt of nearly eighty millions, and a revenue of less than tiDO miliums and a 
half, what was to be done 3 It was in these straits that the reorganization of the General 
Grov^smment was conceived, and the Constitution ot the United States was adopted, to get 
out of these difficulties. In the consummation of this great work, the States were called 
upon to sacrifice all their power of raising revenue by imposts, and to fall back on their in- 
ternal resources and direct taxation, for all the necessities of their respective commonwealths. 
It was a great demand, certainly ; but they generously, magnanunously made the sacrifice, 
for the general good, and deprived themselves forever of this important, it might be called indis- 
pensable power of political sovereignties. Had they not known, that the public lapds were 
theirs, subject only to the debts of the United States then existing, would they, coM they, in 
safety and common prudence, have done this ? — Never. But it was done--done in good 
fidth-— done for the public weal, from the most patriotic motives, and the States were left to 
get along as they could, till the lien of the public debt on the public lands should be worked 
off tiirough the agency of the Genera] Government. Give back to the States this power of 
raising revenue by imposts, which was so nobly resigned by them to the United States, and 
Pennsylvania, with the customs of Philadelphia, And ^ her other entrepots in her hand, might 
laugh at her debt of forty rnUlUms, Every indebted State of the Union could relieve itself 
ftt once, and the non-indebted States might enter on magnificent schemes of internal improv»> 
ment. But what would become of the United States ?— The Union would be dissolved, be- 
cause it could not subsist without this power. The States might justiy claim a eonsideratiom 
for the resignation of it ; but they modestly adc only that which vhis their own, and is tbipk 



§ 11. Another Sacrifice* 
Patientiy the States waited for the liquidation of the public debt, when, In 1812, while tli^ 
debt was yet considerab^ we were overtaken with the second wtt with Great Brftaia, aod 
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came out of it wRh a debt of $168,000,000. Though ^the public lands were not liable for 
this new debt, still the States generously allowed the proceeds of their own property to be 
applied to its extinguishment, and it was not till 1836, that the first dividend was awarded 
in the shape of a dtiponte of surplus reyenue from the National Treasury, the States being 
held liable to Treasury warrants at any time for its repayment ! 

§ 12. Early Vieios of the Chvemment as to the legitimate Source of Federal Revenue* 
It will be found by an examination of the Journals of the old Congress, while the Deeds 
of Cession of the public lands from the States were going on, that the lands were not looked 
to as a source of revenue for the ordinary purposes of the. Government, but that the most 
strenuous efforts were made to mature and establish a revenue system by imposts, adequate, 
not only for current expenses, but to pay the interest and principal of the public debt. (See 
Ho. Doc. 296, 3d sess., 27th Cong., p. 177, and onward.^ These efforts were continued, till 
the consummation of the plan in the addption of the Constitution, the powers of which were 
supposed and intended to answer this purpose. They are doubtless ample. Not a word is 
said, not a symptom is manifested, in this early history of the Government — ^burdened as it 
was with debt, slender as was its revenue — not a word of reliance on the public lands to an- 
swer the permanent necessities of the Federal authorities. Nothing can be stronger than 
this negative evidence, to show the true position which the public lands occupied in the pub- 
lic mind of that period — ^that they were not regarded as the property of the* nation^ and could 
never be legitimately relied upon for the ordinary purposes of Federal revenue. 

§ 13. Oeneral Jackson's Opinion on Distribution* 

In his first Message, 1829, after alluding to the different opinions on internal improve- 
ment by the General Government, but acknowledging its importance, he sajrs : «< To avoid 
these evils, it appeai;? to me, that the most safe, just, and federal disposition which could be 
made of the surplus revenue, would be its apportionment among the several States, accord- 
ing to their ratio of representation." 

In the annual message of 1830, speaking of internal improvement, and of distributing 
sun^us funds among the States for that ol^ect, he says : — 

** That the plan under consideration would derive important advantages from its certaintjr, and 
that the moneys set apart for these purposes would be more iudiciously applied, and econonucaUj 
expended, under the direction of the State Legislatures, in which every part of each State is imme- 
diately represented, can not, I think, be doubted." Again : " Each State would receive its quota 
of the national revenue from a fixed principle, as a matter ofriglUf and from a fund to which U had 
Usdf contributed its fair proportion. ^^ " 

In the message of December, 1832, he says : — 

" Among the interests which merit the consideration of Congress, after the miynient of the pub- 
lic debt, one of thennost important, in my view, is that of the public lands. Previous to the for> 
mation of our present Constitution, it was recommended by Congress, that a portion of the waste 
lands oumed by the States, should be ceded to the United States, /(W the purposes of general har- 
mony , and as a fund to meet the expenses of the tmr. The recommendation was adopted, and at 
different periods of time, the States of Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, North and South Car- 
olina, and Georgia, granted their vacant soil for the uses for which they had been asked. As the 
lands may now be considered as relieved from this pledge^ the object for which they were ceded having 
been accomplished^ it is in the discretion of Congress to dispose of them in such way as best to con- 
duce to the quiet, harmony, and general interest of the American people.'' . ..." It seems to me 
to be our true policy, that the public lands shall cease, as soon as practicable, to be a source of 
revenue." 

We have not been accustomed to regard General Jackson as opmly recognising the right 
of the States to the proceeds of the public lands ; but we think he has hit the main and most 
important hiHorical points in the above cited passages, although he may have avoided the con- 
clusions to which they tend. Inadvertently, or otherwise, he has, with equal simplicity and truth, 
recognised the facts, that these lands were "oumed by the States," when the cession was pro- 
posed by the United States ; that the object of the recommendation was " for general hanno- 
ny, and as a fund to meet the expenses of the war;" that the cessions were made "for tlie 
uses for which they had been asked ;" that a time had arrived, when these lands were " re- 
lieved from the pledge" of cession, " the object for which they were ceded having been ac- 
complished ,•" that the States would receive their respective " quotas of national revenue, as 
a matter of right/' &c. It was difficiUt to go into this subject historically, and not bring out 
the truth---dimcult not to have some sound reflections upon it, if it were touched at all. We 
are perfectly satisfied with what General Jackson has proved, and with Ms opinion, that 
** the public lands, as soon as practicable, should cease to be a source of revenue'^ to the Gen* 
eral Government. 

§ 14. Mr. Van BurerCa Opinion. 

*When we can find this gentleman in the right place, we like to hold him there, if p om i 
tie. In 1826, Mr. Van Buren said .•— 

" No man could render the eQimtrv a greater service, than he who should devise soiM fituk^ Iff 
which tlte United States might be relieved from the ownership of this property'' (the poUic kadt). 
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«< by solnid eqmtftble mansflr. He belieTed that if these lands were ^sposed of at once to tlio sev- 

cral States, it would be satisfactory to aUV 

In his letter to Sherrod Williams, 1836, in which he declares his opposition to the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the pnhlic lands among the States, is the following remarkable pas- 
sage :—— 

'* In respect to the public lands, I need only observe, that I regard the public domain as a trMMt 
fundf belonging to ail the States f to be disposed of for their common benefit. Ample authority for that 
purpose is conferred on Congress, by an express provision of the Constitution/' 

To account for this passage in a document, which, la other particulars, makes a decided 
set-to against Distribution, it is proper to observe, that it is quoted by Mr. Van Buren him- 
self, from a former letter to his constituents in the State of New York, apparently for the pur- 
pose of satisfying those who agree with him, so far as this quotation from an old letter of his 
is concerned. Mr. Van Buren, as is partly suspected, has an eminent faculty of throwing 
out crumbs flavored for the tastes of all sorts of appetites. 

§ 15. Mr, Calhoun* 8 Proposal. 
It is to cede all the public lands to the States in which they lie, and hold those States debt- 
ors to the national treasury for a price^ a little more than nominal, to be fixed by law, and 
suited to the generosity of a parent towards a child. It assumes, that this property belongs 
to the nation, and not to the States, and that thfe new States have a natural right to their 
own soil. Of course, aU the thirteen original States, and some others, would be cut off at 
once from their rights, and from all benefit, except so far as the national treasury might get 
something, an event not very certain, if the new and favored States should take it in their 
heads to repudiate, or ask to be discharged. Not to speak of the injustice, the /ro«<l of 
such a measure towards the States which fought the battles of the Revolution, and which 
haye ever been accustomed to think, that the public domain was one of the things bought 
with their blood and treasure, suppose the States so munificently endowed, at such vast ex- 
pense of the old States, should at any time refuse to pay the notninal purchase-money — 
Who and what power is to collect it ? And what would be the consequence of enforcing 
collection ? The NuUifier might indeed be a breeder of nullification, and the feeling left be- 
hind by such a measure would be ill calculated to secure domestic harmony. 

§ 16. Mr. Jeffer&m on Internal Improvement, 
Mr. Jefferson, in his annual Message of 1806, after noticing the rapid liquidation of the 
pmblic debt, and the prospect of surplus revenue not far ahead, says : — 

*^ The question now comes forward — To what other object shaU these surplusses^' (anticipated) 
" be appropriated, and the whole surplus of imposts, after the entire discharge of the public debt, 
and durmg those intervals when the purposes of war would not call for them ? ShaH we suppress 
imposts f and give that advantage to foreign over domestic manufactures ? On a few articles of more 
general and more necessary use, the suppression will doubtless be right ; but the great mass of the 
articles on which impost is paid, are foreign luxuries, purchased by those only who are rich enough 
to afford themselves the use of them. Their patriotism would certainly prefer its ccmtinuanoe and ' 
application to the great purposes of pubHc educationyroads, rivers, canalSy-and such other objects of 
jMolic improvement f as it may be thought proper to add to the constitutional enumeration of Fed- 
eral powers. By these operations, new channels of conununication will be opened between the 
States, the lines of separation will disappear, their interests will be identified, and their Union ce- 
mented by new and indissoluble ties.'' 

It will "be seen, that this plan of Mr. Jefferson, for the application of surplus funds, is more 
enlarged and more comprehensive, than has ever been proposed from the Executive Chair. 
As, in his opifiion, it surpassed the powers of the Constitution, he e^nmestly proposed such 
alterations as might be required to embrace these objects. It will further be observed, that 
Mr. Jefferson appears here, no^ only as a staunch advocate of the doctrine of protection by 
a tariff of duties, but make;^ an appeal to the patriotism of those who pay duties on luxnriet 
for that object, to make them satisfied with their continuance. [See Tract No. III., page 5, 
for further views of Mr. Jefferson on protection.] 

§ 17. General Jackson on Internal Improvements, 

In his annual Message of 1830, is the following passage, being part of a labored argument 
on the subject : — 

'< It may sometimes happen that the interests of particular States would not be deemed to 
coincide with the general interest, in relation to improvements within such States. But if the dan- 
ger to be apprehended from this source is sufficient to require it, a discretion might be reserved to 
Congress t6 direct such improvements of a general character as the States concerned might not b« 
disposed, to unite in, and the application of the quotas of those States, under the restriction of confin- 
ing to each State the expenditure of its appropriate quota. It may, however, be assumed as a snf* 
general rule, that such improvementa as serve to increase the prosperity of the respective States in 
-which they are made, by giving new facilities to trade, and thereby augmenting the wealth and 
comfort of the inhabitants, constitute 'the surest mode of conferring permanent and substantial ad- 
vantages upon the whole. The strength as well as the true glory of the Confederacv is founded on 
liia prosperity and power of the several independent sovereignties of which it is composed, and the 
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otftaiiitT with wtiich tbey can be brought into sacceflsful active co-operatieB throiq^ the flgeikejr 

of the Federal Goyenunent.'^ 

Nothing can be more manifest, from this and what we have before quoted, than, tliat Oen» 
end Jackson was a Land-Distribution and Internal Improvement man << at heart f* bat Mx. 
Clay had taken the lead, and General Jackson was not a man io/oUow. He wanted to come 
Bt the same ends, by difierent routes ; or he would follow up an endless labyrinth, instead of 
the open and public highway. That he favored Interna] improvement and Distribution, no 
one can doubt. The above-cited passage, and other things of the kind in his messages, to- 
gether with his almoit recognition of the rights of the States in the public domain, as before 
shown, in our opinion, had more influence in securing his second election, than has usually 
been supposed. These two great objects have ever been popular, when put to a Ikir and 
unembarrassed issue. Internal Improvement was arrested only by the regal power of the 
Constitution, the Veto, when the voice of the nation, of the people, of the democracy, wa« 
In its favor ; and the Distribution policy has never been put to the 'test in the democratic > 
branch of the Government, that is, in Congress, but that a large majority has uniformly sii»- 
tained it. If we are rightly informed, the Legislatures of ttoenty-two, out of twenty-six States, 
have formally addressed Congress, or otherwise instituted action, in favor of it. Kingly 
power alone, in defiance of the popular will, has obstructed these great measures, for the 
kucgest part of one entire generation. 

§ 18. The Extent and Value of the Public Domain. 

The public lands unsold on the 3.1st of October, 1843, as certified by the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, were 1,042,731,765 acres, which, at the minimum price fixed by 
law, would amount to 1,303,414,706 (one billicn, three kui\dred and three mUlions, Jbur 
hwndred and fourteen thousand^ seven hundred and six dollars.) [See Ho. Doc. 296, 3d sess., 
27th Cong., page 238.] 

§ 19. Apportionment of ih4 Vcdue of the Public Lands to the States and Territone$j 
estimated according to the pfesent Federal RepresentaiAon, 
If we apportion the above sum of $1,303,414,706, the estimated value of the public landfl, 
Id the States and Territories, according to their right of representation in Congress, allowing 
one representative to the District of Columbia, the respective amounts which each State 
and Territory would be entitled to, will be as follows : — 



Maine will be entitled to $42,045,635 

New Hampshire 28,030,423 

Massachusetts 66,060,847 

Rhode Island 18,686,949 

Connecticut 28,030,423 

Veimont 28,030,423 

New York 168,182,542 

New Jersey .• 32,702,161 

Pennsylvania 12) ,465,169 

Delaware 14,015,211 

Maryland 37,373,898 

Virginia , 79,419,534 

North Carolina 51 ,3^9, 1 1 

South Carolina 42,045,635 

Georgia 46,717,372 



Kentucky .' $56,060,847 

Tennessee . . ^ 60,732,584 

Ohio 107,449,957 

Louisiana 28,030,423 

Indiana ;.. 56,060,847 

Mississippi 28,030,423 

Illinois 42,045,635 

Alabama ; 42,045,635 

Missouri 32,702, 161 

Arkansas. ^ 14,015,211 

Michigan 23,358,686 

Florida Territory 4,671,737 

Wisconsin " 4,671,737 

Iowa « 4,671,737 

District of Columbia 4,671,734 



The cents and smaller fractions are dropped in this eop]^ which would make the footing a 
ttifle less than the a^regate from which the apportion^ient is made. 

§ 20. Average Annual Proceeds of the Land Sales. 
The average annual and net proceeds of the sales of the public lands, from 1830 to 1840, 
hiclusive, eleven years, were $6,964,459, those of the whole period being $76,609,059 ; aa 
appears from the Treasury accounts. In the former part of this period, the increase of 
the sales was gradual, and may be considered healthfuL About the middle of it, they roe* 
to an unprecedented and unnatural amount, the proceeds of 1835 being $14,757,600, and 
Ihose of 1836, $24,641,979, from which time they gradually fell off, till, in 1840, they had 
rank to $3,292,220, having started, in 1830, at $2,329,356. The disastrous history of the 
twelve years Destructive Dynasty, which first inflated and then destroyed general credit, will 
aoeoont for this. As the land sales from 1828 to 1831 were considered moderate, showing 
«n average annual increase of 23 per eent., as appears by Mr. Clay's report to the Senate in 
1832, that is, more than doubling every five years, it may perhaps be assumed that the aTermgs 
tnnual proceeds, from 1830 to 1840, as above stated, are not very^much, if at all, in eieein 
€f a natural and prosperous state of things, at the present period of our history, nndern good 
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flriSmimstration of the Goveniment. Doubling the income eveir five years on $2,329,350, 
which were the net proceeds of 1830, those of 1840 would have been $9,317,424. Ab the 
annual sales are now gradually increasing again, it can hardly be many years, if the country 
Should recover its fair condition of prosperity, before the proceeds fVom sales of the publit 
lands will rise to ten millions a year. Be it more or less, five, or seven, or ten millions, it can 
not fail to be a very handsome and convenient sum, annuaUy increasing, to be distributed 
among the States, according to their Federal representation. Assuming either of these, or 
any other given amount of annual proceeds, with a table showing the representation in 
Congress, to which each state is entitled, Senators included, it will be easy for any person to 
work out the respective annual distributions among the States^ if the Greneral Government 
flhall finally award to them their just claims. When the proceeds shall be eight miUions a 
j:ear, the distribution for suclt year will be as follows-. — 

Maine $257,706 

New Hampshire 172,040 

Massachusetts 344,086 

Rhode Island 118,279 



Connecticut , 172,040 

Vermont 1 72,040 

New York 1,032,258 

New Jersey 200,7 1 6 

Pennsylvania 741,936 

Delaware. . .; ^ 86,021 

Maryland 229,356 

Virginia 487,455 

North Carolina 315,412 

South. CaroUna 257,706 

Georgia 286,738 



Kentucky....; $344,086 

Tennessee 372,759 

Ohio.. 659,498 

Louifiiana 172,040 

Indiana 344,086 

Mississippi 172,040 

niiriois 257,706 

Alabama 257,706 

Missouri 200,716 

Arkansas 86,021 

Michigan 1 43 ,369 

Florida 28,673 

Wisconsin 28,673 

Iowa 28,673 

District of Columbia 28,673 



When the annual proceeds shall rise to sixteen millions — ^they have been over twenitf' 
/bur millions — double the above apportionments respectively, and they will be the quotas of 
distribution. 

§'21. Debts of the States. 

In a report of the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress, 1842, compiled (tarn official 
returns he had been instructed to invite, we have the following statement ; — 



Florida $4,000,000 

Tennessee 3,189,166 

Kentucky 3,085,500 

Michigan 5,611,000 

Ohio 10,924,123 

Indiana.. 12,751,000 

niinois.,... 13,627,292 

Missouri 842,261 

District of Columbia 1,316,030 

To these may be added. 
North Carolina 1,050,000 



Maine (indebted) .^. . .$1,734,861 

Massachusetts . . . . i 5,424,137 

Pennsylvania .....* 36,336,044 

New York :2l,797,267 

Maryland 16,214,761 

Virginia 6,994,307 

South Carolina 6,691,234 

Georgia .' 1,309,750 

Alabama 15,400,060 

Louisiana 23,985,000 

Mississippi 7,000,000 

Arkansas 2,67^,000 

The sum of these debts is a small fraction less than two hundred miUkma. In the lapse of 
two years some of them have been increased,- some diminished, and others more correctly 
ascertained ; but the sum total is supposed not to vary taiuch ftom $200,000,000. Most of* 
them having been contracted for internal improvements, there is of course, to some extent, a 
quid pro quo in the hands of these States. The public works of the State of New York, for 
example, are much more than a balance for her indebtedness, and abundantly capable of 
liquidating the debt. Those of Pennsylvania will pay a part of the interest, and several of 
ttie States are able, not only to provide for the interest, but to manage the principal, though 
to most eases burdensome, while others do not, and a few can not pay even the interest. 
- The spectacle, as a whole, presents a great and difficult political problem, in the qnestio]^ 
H^w are these debts to be got rid of? The pountry can never be restored to a prosperouf 
mdition tiU this problem is solved. 

§ 22. Who plunged tJie indebted States into these DifflculHes? 

We aver that it was done, and all done, by the action of the General Government. !• Bf 
vfthholdiBg from them the proceeds of the public lands since they became due, on the con- 
4ition8 of the trust. In House Documrat 296, 3d senion, 27th Congress, pages 475 and 
IXCyitiBahownyihnn the books of the General Land Office, thit the aoKmnt of proceois 
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flhie to the States, Sept, 30, 1840^ on account of the public lands, in the faithful execution 
of the trust, was $142,018,766. This alone, distributed according to )f ederal representation, 
would have rescued the indebted States from all their embarrassments. 2. By instability 
o£ national policy, legislation, and government. It can not be denied that General Jacksoa 
was in favor of internal improvements, and that he proposed and recommended to supply th« 
States with funds out of the national Treasury for that object. See the passage we have 
already cited from his Message of 1830, and other like things in his official documents. 
Observe his order to loan the Deposites. The announced policy of the Government at that 
time, as well as its acts, stimulated credit and enterprise m the States and everywhere. The 
projects of the States for internal improvement, were first suggested and prompted, and were 
fully authorized, by the General Government, and that Government proposed to supply the 
funds. Contemporaneously, Senator Wright said in his place, that << he was not afraid to 
recommend such an investment of the national funds, as the States toould Usue as many bonda 
as the Government might choose to buy,** Verily, was not all this prompting, and a sufficient 
warrant ? The States, instead of acting rashly, only conformed to the leadings of the General 
Government. But, as we all know, by sad experience, the General Government did not 
persevere in this policy, but, after having seduced the States into these projects and great 
expenditures, and tempted the whole country to extravagant enterprise, it turned short about, 
upset the States, upset the nation, upset everything ! Who, then, we ask, is responsible for 
this wide-spread ruin, these frightful and long-protracted calamities of a great nation ? 

In coincidence with these suggestions, observe the history of the State debts. In 1830, 
when President Jackson so fully propounded his scheme of internal improvement by setting 
the States to work, and supplying them with funds out of the national Treasury, the whole 
amount of the State debts was only $6,976,689 ; while the increase from 1830 to 1840, under 
the stimulus of these encouragements, amounted to $178,409,084 1 of which $87,366,010 
took place in the defaulting States. [House Hoc. 296, 3d sess., 27th Cong., page 47.] 

§ 23. TVhatf therefore, is due to the States, 

We will not pretend to say what else ought' to be done in such a case, but we think tlTe 
States, and the people of the States, will expect and require that the original covenant 
between the States and the United States, respecting the public lands, should now be « faith- 
fully and bona fide" executed. So zealous, so intent, so emphatic, were the parties of one 
part, in respect to the importance and sacredness of this compact, that they were not content 
with the qualifying word ^'faithfully," to express its obligations, but they put in the still 
sfronger words, « bona fide," in good faith. If it were possible for any one to doubt the 
character of tMs instrument as a trust, by the terms in which it is constructed, we have 
the opinion of the Chief Justice of the United Stated, John Marshall, before cited, acting in 
his high judicial capacity, himself bearing testimony to its very special importance as such^ 
Since, then, the case is so ; since the States, in the adoption of the Constitution, resigned 
forever their power over revenue by imposts $ since they acquired their title to the publie 
domain by their own blood and treasure, while acting as independent sovereignties, under 
the Articles of Confederation ; eince, for purposes of harmony and general good, and in all 
good faith, they put this great estate in the hands of a common tkust£e, composed of repr«. 
sentatives from themselves, acting under their authority ; since the conditions of that trust, 
in giving its avails another direction than to the, hands of the original parties, have long 
since been fulfilled, imposing the duty of rendering the proceeds of the property to its rightful 
owners ; since the Government of the United States, by its own action, invited the States into 
expensive projects of internal improvement, more beneficial to the Union than to the Staties 
themselves, promising the States, or giving them good reason to expect, the aid of the public 
funds, it can not be deemed unreasonable, that the States should require and demand what is 
their own, to help themselves out of the difficulties in which the General Government has 
involved them by a violation of its faith. No favor is asked. It is sunple JUSTICE. 

§ 24. The Prospect of a Surplus National Revenue. 

The Tariff of 1842 is doing wonders for us, and under the present rate of its operatioit in 
the increased production of revenue, we shall soon have another surplus in the national 
Treasury. The annual revenue' is mor« than doubled by this measure. The protection 
given to our labor, industry, and productions, has relieved the country suddenly, and restoaed 
it to a condition of comparative prosperity, though it wiU take years, under this same bene- 
ficent ACT, to get back to the place from which we were cast down by the Destructiv 
l>yna8ty. / 

Suppose, then, that we go on under the present Tariff, it would not be strange, wilfc & 
realization of present prospects, if, in five years, we should be able to spare from the na- 
tional Treasury to the States, from imposts alone, twice as much as was voted in 1836. Tk^ 
amount of that, as determined by the Act» though it was not all realized, was $37,468,850. 
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Double of this would be $74,937,718. We take this sum, merely becauseit is more conTe- 
iiiemt to make out an apportionment, by douUing one already m»le to oar hand for the half 
of it. To avail ourselves of this, however, we are forced to assume, as a rule of distributioiiy 
the Electoral Cc^eges of the period from 1830 to 1840. The distribution, by this rule,^oiild 
be as follows : — 



Maine $2,648,902 

New Hampshire 1,784,230 

Massachusetts 3,568,462 

Rhode Island 1,019,560 

Vermont 1,784,230 

Connecticut 2,039,120 

New York 10,705,388 

New Jersey 2,039,120 

Pennsylvania 7,646,706 

Delaware 764,670 

Maryland 2,548,902 

Virginia. 5,862,474 

North Carolina 3,823,352 



South Carolina $2,803,792 

Georgia 2,803,792 

Alabama 1,784,230 

Mississippi 1,019,560 

Louisiana 1,274,450 

Missouri 1,0 19,560 

Kentucky. . . v 3,823,352 

Tennessee 3,823,352 

Ohio 6,352,694 

Indiana 2,294,010 

Illinois 1,274,450 

Arkansas 764,670 

Michigan . . .* 764,670 



Adopting the present Federal representation as the rule of distribution, this apportionment 

would vary somewhat. The quotas of Pennsylvania, and of some other States, would be 

increased, some would be diminished, and the relative proportions in a slight degree changed. 

It will be obvious, that the Territories should come in for a share. The object of this 

exhibit is merely to give a notion of something like what may be reasonably expected, from 

time to time, as occasion may require, provided we can once obtain a good government) 

maintain a suitable Tariff, and fully restore the prosperity of the country. This is no 

dream, but founded on the history of the past. Under a Tariff adequate to a fair protectiOA 

of the interests of the country — fair as doing rtUitive as well as pbsiHvt justice — ^we could not 

fail soon to have a large annual surplus from the impost revenue and land fund, sufficient to 

answer all the purposes of the present public debt, if it be proper to call the State debts 

public. The reasons why these debts are proper to be considered in our national policy^ 

i are, first, because they affect our national interests, and can not be separated from them ; 

fi€xty because the General Government is bound by compact, as^Trustee, to administer the 

I estate c^ the public lands for the « sole use and benefit of the States, faithfully and bona 

fide," ance the landa are "relieved," as Genen^l Jackson says, ''from the original pledge;** 

' thirdly, because many of the States require the rdief which such an administration of the 

• lands would give them ; fourthly, because all the States would be benefited ; and, fifthly^ 

' because the United States would be equally benefited. The States, even the most indebted, 

I have no occasion to ask what is not due to them. 

It is quite immaterial, however, whether the distribution be made on Mr. Jefferson's and 
Geaeral Jackson's principle of expediency, for national objects, or as a debt due the States 
on account of public lands. We have seen there is a balance yet behind of one hundred and 
forty-ttpo millions, which, together with those annually accruing^ will abundantly answer all 
the necessities of the States. ^ 

^ 25. ne great National Oljecls to be promoted by Distribution* 
Jefferson and Jackson, in the documents already referred to, have reasoned this mattei; o«t 
so well, that little is left for others to do. It is true they did not base their ai^fume&t so 
much. on the right of the States to the proceeds of the public domain, as on the expediency of 
the measure they proposed for great national objects ; and professing to have scruples, emU 
to respect the scruples of others, on the Constitutional question of Internal improvements, 
on such a large scale, by the General Government, they proposed to travel round this diffi- 
culty, and accomplish the same great and important end — Jefferson, by amending the Con- 
stitution, and Jackson by setting the States to work, and endowing them with the surplus 
funds of the national Treasury for that object. Now^ it happens, that much of this work is 
already done by the Indebted States, which has been the occasion of their debts. Acknowl- 
edge their claim to the proceeds of the, public lands, in the past and in the future, and let 
them be distributed, and these debts will be provided for, while the non-indebted States will 
doubtless use their respective quotas, for the most part, in promoting the same great national 
objects. They have only to follow out the hints given jn General Jackson's Message of 
I^. The work is there projected. And they would most naturally do it ; for as General 
Jackson says : It may be safely assumed, that the public works which are best for the States, 
will be best for the Union. 

§ 26. The probable Effect cf DittribyXion en Public Credit. 
The whole world is watching to see, whether the General Government will re/ieve tbe 
Batss, aad nothing is required but to give the Sutes their owk. As things now ^, as thqr 
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Wite fixed by the twelve rears' DestraetiTe Dynasty,, and finally sealed by the present Chi^ 
Magistrate, in his Veto on the first Tariff bill of 1842, notwithstanding that he strongly 
reetnnmmded Distribution in his message, the indebted Stat«s are prostrate, and some of 
them can never rise again, without help from some quarter. It is ktwwn, that sueh is their 
helpless condition. Nobody expects they will ever be able to pay, without the proceeds of 
the public lands. But secure to them this right, of which they have so long been wrong- 
fully deprived, and the very next hour their credit would spring up from the grave, in which 
it has been rotting, and the world, which has assumed to rebr&e and reproach them, as is . 
always the fate of insolvent debtors, would take them again to the arms of its confidence and 
afiection. 

We know that the present proceeds of the public lands will not be a full relief, '* jjer se," 
to the States which are most indebted ; but it will be some l^elp, and that will be augmenting 
every year. Their greatest need, in the present juncture, is a foundation ofud tmrrant ^ 
er$dit> ^Settle the land question, as justice requires, ordain a distribution of the annual pro- 
ceeds among the States, according to their Federal repjesentation, fix it so that the public, 
the w6rld, may rely upon it, as an arrangement not to be disturbed, and it is a sutficient 
foundation for all the credit that is required, and many times more. Not only so, but it 
would probably enable the indebted States to fund their obligations, so far as occasion should 
require, for one half the interest they are now charged. The indebted States, the other 
States, the whole Union, would spring to their feet again, go to work with the joy of hope, 
and the world would smile on our prosperity, and confide in it. 

§ 27. There is nbw no Apology for not doing it. 

The TarijQT of 1842 is pouring into the national Treasury more money than is wanted/and 
if it is permitted to continue, it will not be long, so far as the ordinary expenditures of the 
Government are concerned, before we shall have a surplus in the Treasury.. That will not 
}fe a bad time to begin to pay the one hundred and forty-two millions due to the States, before 
noticed, as a balance accrued on account of the public lands. Then the indebted States 
might pay up, sustain and perfect their public works, and the non-indebted States might cross 
their territories with canals tnd railroads, as might be ju^ed expedient. The remarks of 
General Jackson, as cited, by us, page 7, section 17, are pertinent to this point. ^General 
Jackson was there proposing to appropriate funds out cMf the national Treasury for this 
object, and to constitute the States as agents to carry the plwi into effect. It was very 
well said. We are glad to embrace su<£ reasoning, coming from such a quarter, be- 
Keving, that it is as well entitled to have weight with us, as with the somewhat warmer 
and more unqualified friends of General Jackson. On this platform, we would most heart- 
fly co-operate with those, who claim to be « State^Mights Men," and who have wasted as 
wuich declamation upon this topic, as they have on *^ Jkmoeracyy'* as if bom to the 
name, at the same time that they have been doing all they could to destroy the States, as to 
their power and independence, and to build up and fortify a regal power in the White House, 
at the expense and with the sacrifice of true republicanism. We go for « State-Rights,^' in 
the^rights of the States, and that is what we understand by it. We go for the practictdy not 
fi>r*the abstract — ^for the recU, not for the visionary. He who denies to the States the right 
to the proceeds of the public domain, we will never allow to be a « State-Rights" man. It is 
% contradiotion in terms. The whole and inevitable tendency of the Anti-Distribution policy, 
ii, to caneeniraie power, to cripple the States, and to fortify the Federal arm in acts of oppres.- 
flton and violence. This is one form of Federtdism, and such are Federalists. [See Tract 
Mq. VJ., on Demooraey.] 

§28. The Effect of DiUribuHonfm the Saks. 

We assume, after what has been said, that Distribution is indispensajble to the cosplete 
ipestoration of State and national prosperity. The indebted States can never rise without it; 
Ihe others will feel the effect of the embarrassment or bankruptcy of their neighbors ; ami 
"flie States, in this position, will hang like a mill-stone on the neck of the United States. Con- 
sequently, this state of things, so long as it lasts, will be a great check to that spirit of en- 
ierprise, which is required for the purchase and occupancy of the vacant lands. In addition 
to tills, and a greater obstacle still, the more desirable unoccupied lands lie in States most 
•ppressed with debt, and few people will go where they will be liable to such a heavy bur- 
den of taxation. But take away these obstacles by Distribution, and the sales will increase 
"Willi great rapidity, with the revival of general credit, and the credit of the States where the 
vnoceupied lands are situated. Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, must inevitably remain verj 
neu-ly in statu quo. While unretieved by Distribation ; but give them this, and they wouU 
wing forward in a new and rapid career at once. The same nay be said of ether western 
mtes, and of the Territories. The consequence of this would be a rapid inerease ef Hit 
rroceeds (tf the sales, and of the benefits to the States to be derived theiefiom. 
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5t 29. The effect of Non-DistrihttUan on LegidaUon. 
t9o long as reliance is placed on the proceeds of the public lands as a part of the national 
revenue, so long will the Tariff regulations be fluctuating, than which, a greater commercial 
evil could scarcely be entailed on the country. The annual net proceeds from the sale of 
public lands, between 1^0 and 1840, ranged from three millions to twenty four millions. The 
operation of the Tariff of 1842, shows, that the proceeds of the lands will not be wanted by 
the Geaeral Government, so long as this Tariff lasts, and that there will soon be a surplus 
in the Treasury from the Tariff alone. Distribution, therefore, is now demanded, aa well 
fi)r the STABILITY of our Tariff regulations, as for reasons before given. 

§ 30. The Attempt to R^fetd the Distribution Act o/1841. 
It is true, that Mr. Tyler's Veto of the first Tariff bill of 1841, rendered that Act inopera- 
tive for the present. Nevertheless, it remained a law, and only required the repeal of the 
restrictive clause, to give it immediate, permanent, and full effect, for Jive years, except in 
case of war ; and the effect of this exception would tend very much to prevent war. But 
the wantftn attack, made by the House of Representatives of the present (28th) Congress, on 
the Distribution law of 1841, and Ae fury with which they carried the repeal bill through 
that body the very day it was reported, by a strong party vote, under the previous question, 
evin<^s the deadly hostility of tlmt party to such a measure, and their determination, that it 
shall never stand or be a law. Though no observing man doubted their sentiments before, 
yet this decided action shows the country what may be expected from that party on Distri- 
bution, as well as on the Tariff, both of which they are res<^ved to crush. 

§.31. The Purdmaed Lands. 
It is true, ttiat all the territories falling under the purchases of Louisiana and the Hon- 
das, have been acquired as the property of the United States in their federal capacity. The 
principles of Mr. Jefferson and General Jackson, however, as recognised in these pages, arc 
sufficiently broad and comprehensive, if they should be approved, to answer all the purposes 
of the States, in the existence of surplus funds in the national Treasury, which is sure to re- 
sult from a good Grovemment, ' except as it may be interrupted by the expenses of war. It 
will only be necessary to apply that power of the Constitution, Article IV., Sec. 3, which Mf« 
Van Buren, in his letter to Sherrod Williams, calls " an express provisioriy'^ — <« ample author^ 
ity," and which reads as follows : — « Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make aH 
needful rules and regulations respecting the terfitoryy or other property, belonging to the 
United States," &c. 

§ 32. AUeged «r Supposed ConJIicUng Interests of New States with Old States. 

It is fcHTtunate that the time is nearly, if not quite gone by, when some effect could be 
produced by telling the new States, <« Claim the public lands in your own' limits, and you can. 
get them" This, certainly, could not easily be shown to be a very honest recommendation, 
^nce, howev^, this seductive bait was thrown out in the ** counter report" to the Senatej 
on the public lands, m 1832, and industriously propagated in other fonns, it has been discov- 
ered by the new States, that a joint interest with afi the other States, in a public domain of 
more than a Biluon of acres, is a richer inheritance than all they can find of public lands 
in their own bounds. Possibly, there may be two or three States that would like to have all 
those parts of the public domain which lie in their respective jurisdictiotts ; but we doubt, 
whether any would be very fierce for it, when, by seizing upon or accepting it, they sacrifl^ 
•U right and daim in the puUic lands exterior to themselves. They know, that the G^einl 
Crovemment has been generous to them, in its grants and bonuses for a variety of objects 
and considerations, and they have ceased to be influenced by another suggestion thrown out 
in the « counter report" of 1832, viz : that all the money paid for pubUe lands is drawn frokn 
^e States in which the purchased territory lies. It is seen, tiiat the money, so ap^ied, comes 
from other quarters, does not belong to the new States, and was never there,' iSl carried by 
immigrants, and a part of it is disbursed on the spot by the expenses of the land offices. 
There is an acquisUion in all such cases to the wealth of the new States, by the introduction 
of additional power to produce it ; but nothing belonging there is taken away. Immigrants 
also, for the most part, have money left, after paying for their lands. The older States may 
be injured by the loss of their inhabitants and labor power, and to some extent are so. The 
money, of course, ts drawn from those States which the immigrants came from, and is scat- 
tered over the Union. In 1832, it was stated, in a report to the Senate, that the greatest 
emigration was from the States of Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Tlie fear oTcoUisibBy 
therefore, between the new States and the old, on this account, has chiefly subsided, as ev- 
ery new State ahnost instantly becomes an old one, as to Its interest in the public domain. 

Mr. Clay, in his speech on the puUic lands, 1832, after having alluded to the eoncessiont 
of the new States as to the rights of all the States over the pnldic domain, by the action of the 
imrmer in vtrions modes^ says ^— ^< The existence of the new States is a fUsehoody or the right 
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of ofi the States to the public donudn \a an undeniable truth. They" (the new States) « hare 
no more right to the public lands within their particular jurisdiction, than other States have 
to the mint, the forts and arsenals, or public ships within theirs, or than the people of the 
District of Columbia have to this magnificent Capitol, in whose splendid halls we now de- 
liberate/' 

Mr. Clay concludes this speech as follows : — « Among the ties which bind us^ together, the 
public domain merits high consideration. And if we appropriate, for a limited time, the pro- 
ceeds of that great resource, among the several States, for the important objects which have 
been enumerated, a new and powerful bond of affection and of interest will be added. The 
States will feel and recognise the operation of the General Goyernment, not merely in power 
and burdens, but in benefactions and blessings. And the Gieneral Grovemment in its turn, 
will feel, from the expenditure of the money which it dispenses to the States, the benefits of 
moral and intellectual improvement of the people, of greater facility in social and commercial 
intercourse, and of the purification oi'the population of our country, themselves the best pa- 
rental sources of national character, national union, and national greatness. Whatever may 
be the fate of the particular proposition now under cinsideration, I sincerely hope that the 
attention of the nation muay be attracted to this most interesting subject -, that it may justly 
appreciate the value of this immense national property ; and that, preserving the regulation 
of it by the will of the whole, for the advantage of the whole, it may be transmitted, as a 
sacred and inestimable succession, to posterity, for Its benefit and blessing for ages to come." 

§ 33. Federal Power as opposed to State Eights. 

It will be seen, that, never, in the history of this country, has so flagrant a violation of the 
lights of the States been planned and systematically carried on, as in the attempt of the Fed- 
eral Government, for a long course of years, to rob the States of their Interest in the public 
lands. Every possible artifice to conceal the truth, or to obscure, mystify, and cloud what 
could not be concealed, and every muscle of the Federal arm, has been employed to defraud 
the original parties that created this republic, of the rich inheritance which they purchased 
with their blood and treasure ; as if it were not enough for the States to give up the right 
of raising revenue by imposts, but advantage is taken of a tacred trusty to deprive them of 
their last and only heritage for sustaining their political powers. Prompted by the Federal 
authorities, they have done the work of those authorities, and then, when they have need of 
the wherewithal to pay for it, they only ask the proceeds of their own estate, and it is re- 
fused ! As if It were not enough to rob, the insatiate appetite calls for the blood of its vie- 
tims t The unnatural parent strangles her own children ! Does not every one know, that 
the States can not subsist, unless they are relieved ? And what power stands in the way of 
their relief, but the Federal Government ? And by what means is it done,' bat by wrong 7 
Have we not reason to fear a power, that is so fraudulently, so oppresavely, so tyrannica&y 
exercised— whose tender mercies are cruelty ? Crying « Stale Rigkt^y^ they rob the States 
of their dearest rights I Preaching « Democrat," they wield the most hateful power of 
kings ! It was by the munificence of the States, that the Federal Government was enabled 
to stand, and the prodigal glAs^ bestowed In the fojcm of a ^nts^, are employed to cnuh the 
givers I 

§ 34. TIu Unity ofiU Union. 

One would tiiink, that they who deal in abstraetionsy had discovered at last, how every 
£ktate of this Union can be utteiiy mined, and the United States be in a prosperous condi- 
tibn-^that just in proportion as the States aire in debt, in trouble, and perishing, the United 
States are enriched, happy, and farther removed from danger t How is it possible otherwise 
to account Tor their pernstanee in an apparent deternnnation to erwh the States, by an obsti- 
nate refusal to consider their helpless condition, and do an act of simple justice ? But the 
fact is, and must necessarily be so, that the non-indebted States sympathize, politically and 
eommercially, with the distressed condition of the indebted States, and this efiTect is unavoid- 
able, by the nature of their alliance and companionship. If one suffers, all suffer. They 
are all at sea in the same boat, and if half go down, they must all go, unless, peradventare,. 
the stronger shall throw the weaker overboard, and even then it would be difiieult to cut th» 
ties which bind them together. And what is this thmg called the United States, that it should 
lift up its head on high, take on itself such airs of independence, mock at the misery with 
which it ia surrounded, and think itself not at all concerned in it 7 — ^Has it never consklered, 
that it is only a head, resting on the shoulders of a body 7— that it partakes of the same vi- 
tality, is nourished by the same aliments, breatiies the same air, in the use of common or 
gans, and is nothing, and can do nothing, without the body 7— that its pride, ^ory, and 
power, are sustained, and its purse supplied, by the hands and arms, the muscles and sinews, 
•n which it looks down 7— that in the pains of the body, itself must suffer, and if the body 
dies, itself win die 7 That abstraction of mind, which revels in dreams and visions, may do 
venr well for a philosopher in his doset, who chooses to have nothing to do with the world, 
and wha could blame nobody else, and possibly might hurt nobody else, if, in some fatal €&• 
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periment, he should blow himself up theie. But, to seyer a head from a trunk, without hann, 
is a nicer operation than surgical skill has yet attained to. But, this thing, called the Umied 
SUUesy seems to think it possible for the head to live indepemient of the body } 

§ 35. A blind and heartless National Policy. 
Nothing could be more stolid, than that Federal policj^ which spts up the theory, and acta 
on it, that the Federal Government has nothing to do, but to take care of itself. It is alike 
unpatriotic and treasonable to a high, most responsible, and vastly comprehensive trust. 
They who separate the interests of the Union from those of the States, undertcdie to perform 
a miracle ; and those in power, who say, let the people take care of themselves, and the Gov- 
ernment will take care of itself, are Sub-treasury men, and fit only for a despotism. They 
bave no heart, €uid no sympathy for the common lot of mankind. Most of all are they unfit 
tor a democratic state of society, and most unfriendly to it. 

§ 36. The Principle of Sub- Treasury. 
That is what holds on so tightly to the public lands as Federal property. It seeks, in all 
manner of forms, to strengthen Federal power, at the expense of the States, and to the in- 
jury of all minor interests. The earliest and most remarkable instance of Sub-txetiSUTj in 
liistory, and the most graphic picture of the system, is found in the 47th chapter of Genesis, 
from the 15th to the 26th verses, under which the treasury of Pharaoh first swallowed up all 
the money of the people ; next, their cattle were taken ; then, their lands ; and last of all, 
they sold themselves into perpetual bondage, to render to Pharaoh, in perpetuity, one fifth of 
the products of their labor ; and they remained in slavery for ever afterward. When Spain 
exhausted the mines of South America, and in the end drew forth more than a thousand mil' 
lions of bullion into the royal coffers, it was all done by «t6-treasurers, while the people were 
taxed, worn out, and kept under. Stift-treasurers are always in favor of direct taxation, and 
that is the only way to maintain the system. Rome was free till the system of 4i*6-treasury 
was ii^oduced. So was it in Greece. So has it been in every country that has lost its 
freedom. The peculiarity of a aitd-treasury system is, to separate the Government from the 
people, to raise it above them, to make it independenty and to make the people dependent — 
slaves. There is no sympathy between the parties, but a necessary and perpetual hostility 
of interests. The doctrine of true democracy is, that what is good enough for the people, is 
good enough for their governors ; that the currency which will do for one party, must answer 
for the other ; that direct taxation should be a last, and only a necessary resort ; and that 
government has no rights except such as are derived from the people, and is set up to servt 
the people, not to be served by them. 

§ 37. The Obligations of Patriotism. 
We dislike to give a reason for doing an act of justice that is foreign to its claims. But 
here is the remarkable spectacle of a number of the States of this Union, with a mill-stont 
about their necks, tied on in the way and by an agency as we have described, hanging over 
sn abyss, and if they fall in, are sure to carry with them all the other States and the United 
States. They can not be ruined alone, but wUl have companionship in their fall. When the 
States which were possessed of the public lands by charter rights, saw it was necessary to 
divide the interest with the other States, who were fighting side by side with them for fll^- 
dom and for this great estate, and when they saw it was necessary to bind the sacrifice ^n 
the altar of the patriotism of that day, they did sOj and left it in charge of the Agents of the 
Confederation, pledged to redeem the debts of the war, and then to be used for the common 
good of the parties, who carried the nation through the struggle by their joint efforts and 
aacrifices, and of such other members of the family as might come in afterward. It was a 
great, generous, noble, patriotic sacrifice — ^worthy of the men and of the time. After the 
war, as soon as the debts of the States and the nation could be conveniently ascertained, they 
were found to be about eighty millions of dollars, on about three millions of people, with an 
annual revenue from all quarters of less than two millions and a haJf! In this position of the 
Confederacy, the public lands, which had been so generously given up for this object, and 
only for this, were the pledge and anchor of public credit. But for this, there is reason to 
believe that the Republic, so loosely bound together, though victorious, would have been 
dissolved into worthless fragments. At the close of the second war with Great Britain, we 
shouldered a public debt of one hundred and sixty-eight millions y and paid it all off in «eve&* 
ieen years. But now, with no national debt worthy to speak of, with eighteen million!^ of 
people, with capabilities and resources unlimited, with from thirty to forty millions of revenue 
by imposts, with a land revenue, soon to rise perhaps to ten millions, and with an annual 
expense of Government not exceeding twenty millions, we dare not look in the face a debt of 
some two hundred millions, which happens to be saddled chiefly on about half of the States! 
Approach it we must, or it will come to us. There is no escape, nor should jmtriotism desire 
k. For the most parV we have had the quid pro guo^ and are every day reaping the benefit 
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of it. This quid pro quo, take it as a whole, and properly nsedy is itself welt nigh, if net 
quite, sufficient to pay the debt. So far as it consists in public improvements, the national 
benefit is incalculable, and the chief one. [See General Jackson's Message of 1830.] In a 
time of war, it might, and very probably would happen, that their worth for national nses^ 
in the movements of armies, artillery, ammunition, and baggage, and in maintaining an easy 
and rapid communication between ofir public marine on the Atlantic and on the lakes and 
rivers, would exceed the entire cost of them all. But no matter for that. Their national 
value in a time of peace is immense. Nor is even this worthy of consideration, if we look at 
tilie justice of the claim. The public lands saved the nation once, and carried a far heaviexy 
many times heavier debt, in proportion to our population and means, than that which they 
are now invok^ to be pledged for ; and it happens that they are the property of the present 
dAtort ; whereas, in the former case, the owners — now the debtora requiring relief, but still 
owners — ^freely gave them up, /or a season, to pay the debts of others, and pledged them to the 
last farthing. The object was finally accomplished; but the Trustee, having taken a liking 
to the charge, chooses to hold on to it, and to use the avails by fraud, while the lawful pro- 
prietors are sinking under bankruptcy I Oh, patriotism ! whither art thon fled ?' 

§ 38. The Discouraging and Ruinous Effect of CommerdaL Dishonor in a Stale or 

Nalion^ 

«* Private credit is wealth ; public honor is security. The feather that adorns the royal 
Urd, secures him in his flight. Pluck him of his plumage, and you fix him to the earth.'' 

liie plumes which the world had allowed to stand in our cap, and which the world had 
admired, have been plucked and trampled under foot. While other nations can horrow money 
at 3 per cent., a public agent of our Government returned from Europe a year ago, having 
been everywhere refused a loan at 6 per cent. No nation that has claimed and been 
permitted to stand up on a footing of equality with- the family of nations, in honor, credit^ 
influence, and power, can stand a repulse of this description. It is a blow that strikes all 
and everything that belongs to us. <^ It fixes us to the earth." Abroad, dtir citizdiks are 
forced to blush at what they see and hear. Once courted and efierished in foreign parts, 
they are now .shunned, and the finger of scorn is pointed at them. At nome we are ashamed, 
and filled with self-reproach. And what is the cause ? It is because or these State 
zusBTS. State bonds have been protested, and some have been REPUDIATED, by State 
authorities ! 

Besides the mortification, the dishonor operates more to our commercial disadvantage as 
a nation, in a single year, than the whole amount of the debt.^ As it is with an individual 
who has lost his credit, so is it with a nation. Neither can trade, but with great sacrifice, 
directly and indirectly. In Senate Document, No. 340, 2d session, 27th Congress, it is 
shown, that our domestic trade amounts to $2,000,000,000 (two billions) a year, and our 
foreign trade, including exports and imports, rarely faUs below $200,000,000. It is stated, 
in House Document No. 296, 3d session, 27th Congress, that at that time, we were 
losing, in prices and by a bad currency^ an average of 20 per cent, on the whole of our trada. 
Abate this loBsjyty per cent,, or one half, and can it be doubted that, in our peculiar position 
of bad credit, and in the embarrassments arising therefrom at home and abroad, the loss on 

t whole of our trade ($2,200,000,000) would average 10 per cent. 7 If such be the fact, 
entire loss amounts to tvm hundred and twenty miUions annually, being twenty miUiona in- 
excess of the whole amount of the State debts ! In addition to this, we are paying 60 per 
eent. more interest on our debt, than would be demanded of us, if our credit were good, 
which is equal to a funded debt of a hundred millions at a fair per cent. There is yet another 
consideration in the decline of the value of all kinds of property, through which the country 
has pissed, and which can hardly be estimated for the vastness of the amount. [See Tract 
No. n, page 16.] Such are the commercial disadvantages resulting from the dishonored 
credit of a nation. 

§ 39. Mr. dmfs and. Mr. Van Buren^s position in regard to Distribution* 
Ascertain as Mr. Clay is in favor of Distribution, so certain is it, that Mr. Van Bnnsn 
would veto any measure of the kind, however strong and decided might be the wishes of the 
people, or the vote of Congress in its favor. The people of this country, therefore, who fed 
the importance of this great national measure, will be aware, of the importance of their Tots 
at the approaching Presidential Election. Nor is it less certain that the Tariff would be 
sacrificed by Mr. Van Buren an,d his party, if they should ever have it in their power. These 
two great and vital measures, on "v^hich hangs the weal or wo of this country, according as 
they shall be maintained or^^estroyed, are the great stake of the coming contest. Others of 
vast, and many of less imp(Sttabce,Are also at stake ; but none so momentous as these. Th« 
question before the natioi^ is — Shall the long-jhotbactxi) DfiaTaxrcTiVB DiNAsry bx 

JUBSTOREP, 0& SHALL THS K&FI7BLIC B£ SAVED ? 
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EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

Thk rouLowiiro are a few extracts from the numeroas notices that have been ghreii of 
the Junius Tracts i>y the public press: — 

From the Neto York Tribune. 

The Test. — <* We are sure, that the Whigs of the Union will rejoice with us to learn, that 
JUNIUS, the able author of « Tke Crint qf the Country*' and other powerfVil and convincing 
essays, widely circulated duriug the late Presidential contest, has, at the request of the Whig 
Members of the last Congress, resumed his labors in the same -field, and will prepare a 
series of political pamphlets on the several chief topics in controversy between the rival 
parties, to be afforded at the lowest possible price for gratuitous circulation. The first 
is entitled The Test, or Paiiies tried by their acts. There is no other writer in the land who 
could have crowded so much matter into 16 pages.'' 

The CuRR£NCT.--r'< This is an able and most forcible summary of the whole Currency 
controversy of the last twelve years, exhibiting the positions of the two parties, hitherto, 
now, and hereafter. As an argument for a National Currency, of Specie and Paper every 
where convertible into Specie, it has not been surpassed. It is admirable, especially for its 
power of condensation, and the vigorous simplicity with which the Whig views are presented.*? 

The Tariff. — " It is ably,-closely, pithily written, and condenses a large amount of argu- 
ment, fact, and apposite illustration, into the small compass of sixteen closely printed pages. 
It is so plain that no man can read without comprehending it ; so forcible that none can un- 
derstand without being impressed by it. This Tract ought to be, must be generally circulat<*d.'^ 
From the NatianeU InteUigeneer, 

"The Whigs of the Uhion vnU remember < The Crisis of the Country^ by Juninsy* so ^x« 
tensLvely circulated in 1840, and will be glad to learn, that Junius is in the field again for 
1844, with the purpose of bringing out ei: series of Tracts on the leading questions in contro* 
versy between the two great parties. The amount of information embodied in 16 pages 
will surprise the reader. It comprehends volumes of facts, principally deduced from authentic 
public documents, evincing great and pertinent researcli. It is generally the kind of infer* 
mation, which the people most require. The facts will all be recognised; but, in the 
isolated forms in which the same facts have been presented to the public, their effect has 
been slight and evanescent. But in the mann^ <^ their grouping here, they are overwhelm- 
ing for the object intended.'* 

- From the jSlbany Evening Journal, 

« This admirable and effective series of Tracts from « Junius,' the ablest political writer 
of the day, are all of the same size, in 16 closely printed pag^, costing only $20 a thousand, 
or two cents a piece, prepared with great labor, expressly for distribution among the people. 
This mode of operation by Tracts, is a new system in politics, and may be made all powerfuL 
Put facts before the people, such as Junius has collected and arranged,^and they will pre- 
vail. We desire that the Whigs of this State, and of the Union, may be impressed with the 
importance of this new agency. We are told that not less than^ million of « The Crisis of 
She Country, by Junius,' were used in 1840, and their inftuence was prodigious. As It was 
chiefly made up of fads, it was used as a iext-bo6k by politicians and stump orators all over 
the land, at the same time that it was in the hands of the people." 
From the New York Courier and Enquirer, 

** Junius Bedivivus is out again in a way that must be most acceptable to the Whig 
party All the Tracts of Junius are admirably calculated for popular efiect by enlighten- 
ing the public mind with a simple array of facts in the most economical mode The 

mass, we might say, the volumes of information given in these Tracts, so powerfully con- 
densed, and so admirably adapted, as they are for the people, /or aU, 19 almost incredible." 

From the New Orleans See. 
' '< These little pamphlets are working infinite good, to the Whig cause, and we observe 
with pleasure, that they are becoming the standard pq b1 te «t io ^ ;f||fpffjg;opjr^i^rty^ 
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KEDUCTION OF PRICE. 

Being advised that it will be acceptable to the Whig public, and likely 
to afford a wider circulation of the Junius Tracts, the author has con- 
cluded to reduce the price from $2 50 cents a hundred, and $20 a thou- 
sand, as.first fixed, to FIFTEEN DOLLARS A THOUSAND, which will be 
the price at the publishing office during the Presidential campaign of 1844, 
to all who order them in separate numbers. 

The price of the Series, to the book trade, consisting of eigkt numbers 
boudd together, comprising 128 pages, will be $16 a hundred, which, re- 
tailed at 25 cents a copy, affords, as will be seen, more than the usual 
profit to tlie trade. ' 

New York, April 16, 1844. 



CiTT OF Washington, Mabcr 4, 1843. 
We, the unders^ned, impressed with a conviction of the dnportaaee v and effectiveness 
of Tracts, as a means of infonmng the people in matters appertaining to our national inter- 
ests, and of the suitable qualifications of JUNIUS, anthor of << Th£ Crisis op the Couiktky/^ 
and f3i other papers emanating from his pen in 1840, the wide circulation and ^reat useful- 
ness of which, at that time, are weU known to the public, hereby express the hope, that he 
may be able to renew his labors of the same kind for the coming contest of 1844) and we 
earnestly recoiumend to our Whig friends^ and to Whig Associations throug^unit the Union, 
to second his efforts, if undertaken. 

MlLLABD FUXMORE, 

John Maynabp, 
W. H. Washington, 
Roger L. Gambus, 
B. S. Cowan, 
John Moore, 
R. W. Thobipson, 
L. W. Andrews, 
t. w. tomunson, 
Garrett Davis, 
Geo. B. Rodney, 
H. S. Lane, 
Jno. Edwards, 
Aug. Young, 
Jos. Trumbuix, 
J. R« Ingersozx, 



SENATORS. 

W. P. MANGUMf Prejuieii/. 

J. J. Crittenden, 

J. T. Morehead, 

N. P. Tallmadge, 

Wm. S. Archer, 

Samuei. S. PHEijra, 

J. W. M1L1.ER, 

C. M. Conrad, 

J. F. Simmons, 

J. Leeds Kerr. 



REPRESENTATIVES. 
John White, Speaker* 
Thos. Butler King, 



J. H. Cravens, 
J. T. Stuart, 
A. H. H. Stuart, 

A.RANDAIX, 

G. W. Summers, 
C. H. Williams, 
Alfred Babcock, 
A. L. Foster, 
R. L. Caruthers, 
Milton Brown, 
J. M. RxrssELL, 
Thos. Henry, 
J. R. Underwooid, 
J. A. Pear«e, 
Edward Stanlbt, 
J. C* Clark. 
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